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Introduction 


The sea is everywhere in the Greek landscape. From rugged mountaintops to low-lying 
plains, the Mediterranean is rarely out of sight. For islanders and coastal villagers the sea 
is more than a geographical reality, it is a way of life. This was even truer for the Greeks 
of Antiquity, who were excellent seafarers and sustained fisheries from the earliest times 
onward. In fact, the Greeks relied on the sea not only for sustenance and transportation, 
but also for news, warfare, commercial and political exchange, as well as scientific 
development. The sea also held a large place in the religious life of the Greeks. Seawater 
was used for various kinds of purification, many rituals were held on the seashore, and 
some festivals required throwing offerings to the gods into the sea. Seafaring was also the 
occasion for numerous rituals.: In this way, the sea pervaded many aspects of ancient life. 

Looking at the Mediterranean, bright blue in the Greek sunlight, one might expect to 
find the sea associated with positive concepts in Greek literature, especially nourishment, 
beauty, and divinity. Homer calls the sea &Aa Stav “the bright sea, the divine sea" (e.g., I. 
1.141). Myths tell of beautiful Nereids living in the water and of lucky finds on the 
seashore. In part for these reasons, psychoanalysts have viewed the sea as a 
representation of the mother figure. For instance, in the Iliad, Achilles comes to the 
seashore to lament his trials and is comforted by his divine mother, Thetis, who comes 
out of the sea to help her son. In this episode, the sea provides a backdrop for maternal 
reassurance. Thetis, as a Nereid, can also be thought to represent the maternal aspects of 
the sea since she is a kourotrophic divinity, a goddess who helps rear the young.: In the 
same line of thought, the sea has been put in parallel with the earth as a nurturing 
mother, particularly in view of the sea's role in the Greek cosmogony. In the Theogony 
131, the sea (Pontus) is one of the children born out of Gaia's parthenogenesis. Thus, the 
sea is one of the primeval elements that help conceive and shape the world. Similarly, the 
Titan Oceanus, the river that encircles the world beyond the sea, is called the father of all 
things in the Iliad: Oceanus and his wife Tethys are remarkably fertile, giving rise to 
three thousand Oceanids, three thousand Naiads, and their brothers the three thousand 
rivers. 

Yet for all its fertility and the nourishment it provides, the sea is not exclusively 
female in Greek mythology. The sea is personified as the Titans Pontus and Oceanus, who 
are male. Likewise, the Greek language includes many words for the sea, namely 
médayos "the high sea? &Ac/&Aun "the salt water” 06&Xa66a “the sea” and nóvroc “the 
sea.” Of these words, néAcyoc and mOvtoc are masculine while &Ac, &Aun, and 06060 
are feminine. Finally, the mythical creatures that inhabit the sea, such as Nereids, 
Oceanids, and Tritons, are either male or female. It is therefore difficult to understand the 
sea as a mother figure in a Greek context, since it is not exclusively female. 

Moreover, the sea's fertility is counterbalanced by a reputation for barrenness. Homer 
calls the sea atpbyetocg “fruitless, unharvested” This curious epithet contrasts the sterility 
of salt water with the fertility of the fields on the earth and the fresh water that irrigates 
them. Even the numerous fish that inhabit the sea (cf. the Homeric epithet mévtoc 
ix0vóeic "the fish-filled sea”) evoke death rather than sustenance, as sailors worry that 
their bodies will be mangled by fish in case of shipwreck.s 

Finally, the common view of the entrance to Hades as a chasm in the earth competes 
with a representation of Hades as located beyond the sea, on the shores of the Ocean. 


Odysseus, for instance, must sail westward all the way to the northwestern horizon to 
consult the seer Tiresias in Hades. Other entrances to Hades, while they are usually caves 
or crevices in the earth, are located by the sea. Examples include Cape Taenarum on the 
Peloponnesus and Heracleia on the Black Sea, two caverns from which Heracles was said 
to have dragged Cerberus out of Hades.; Thus the sea has an ambivalent character in 
Greek culture. It is a source of food and a path of communication, but also a disquieting 
empty and barren space that evokes death and can even lead to Hades. 

The two visions of Hades as located beyond the sea or under the earth are not 
antithetical. In Greek cosmology, the earth is surrounded by the encircling river Ocean, 
which can be accessed by sailing out of the Mediterranean through the Pillars of Heracles 
(the Strait of Gibraltar), or out of the Black Sea in the east.s On the Ocean, the water 
meets the vault of the sky and the corresponding chasm of the Underworld, forming a 
sphere whose diameter is occupied by the Ocean. Islands pepper the surface of the 
Ocean, but no continent is imagined to exist beyond the encircling river, at least not in 
the Archaic or Classical period.:» Thus, when death is represented as a sea voyage to the 
Ocean, it can lead either to the Underworld or to the Islands of the Blessed. In the case of 
Heracles, who acquires immortality as a result of his exploits on the Ocean, he travels 
upward to Olympus. As this book demonstrates, the sea, because it is in between the 
earth, the Underworld, and Olympus, mediates between the worlds of the living, the 
dead, and the gods. 


Exploration Versus Imagination 


But how did these imaginary models interact with Greek exploration in the Atlantic? Did 
empirical knowledge subsume mythical constructs about the sea? Pindar and Euripides 
declare that sailing past the Pillars of Heracles is forbidden, since it is an encroachment 
upon divine territory.:: Yet, according to Herodotus 1.163, Phocaean sailors crossed the 
Pillars of Heracles as early as the seventh century. They landed in Tartessus on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain. There, the Phocaeans initiated a profitable trading relationship 
with the locals, which brought goods from Brittany and Cornwall, among other distant 
lands. About the same time, around 630 BC, a certain Colaeus of Samos also landed in 
Tartessus, albeit unintentionally. Colaeus was sailing to Egypt from his home in Samos, 
but he was driven off course to the small island of Platea on the coast of Libya. After 
landing there, Colaeus put to sea again, still trying to reach Egypt, but he was blown by a 
consistent easterly wind all the way through the Pillars of Heracles and finally arrived in 
Tartessus. Herodotus 4.152 describes his journey in the following way: 


Abtoi dé, &voxyOévrec Ek TIS vrjoou kai yAvyópevor Aiyózttov, ÉTAEOV 
QAMOPEPOPEVOL ATNALOTH &vépo- Kai où yàp aviet TO mvEtpa, HpaKAéac otha 
dtekmeptjoavtec &mikovro ec Taprrocóv, Vein rour xpeopevor. 


They left the island trying to reach Egypt, and they sailed off course, blown away 
by an easterly wind; and the wind did not stop until they passed through the 
Pillars of Heracles and came to Tartessus under divine guidance. 


Herodotus's claim that Colaeus benefited from divine guidance is revealing. While the 
journey itself exhibits nothing super natural, Herodotus indicates that surviving such an 
adventure and putting in to safe harbor is extraordinary. Indeed, a strong contrary 
current runs through the Strait of Gibraltar and makes navigation hazardous, which may 
have contributed to shaping the beliefs concerning the outer Ocean.: Furthermore, 
Herodotus's comment about divine guidance may reflect the sacred and forbidden 


character of the Ocean in earlier Greek literature. Indeed, Oceanic journeys always 
require divine guidance, as in the cases of Odysseus and Perseus, who receive the help of 
Circe and Athena, respectively. In general, involuntary sea journeys in which the 
protagonist is taken away to a distant location are often seen as divinely guided, as in the 
story of the foundation of Delphi by the Cretan sailors or the shipwrecked hero Icadius,:: 
or again Arion's salvation from the sea by a dolphin. Thus, while Herodotus strongly 
denies the existence of the encircling Ocean against earlier geographers such as 
Hecataeus of Miletus,:s claiming that it cannot be proven, he seems to conserve some of 
the awe that was associated with journeys on the mythical river. 

According to Pliny the Elder 7.197, another Phocaean named Midacritus traveled on 
the Ocean to the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, in the sixth century. These islands are 
located on the southwestern coast of Great Britain. Although some authors such as 
Diodorus 5.38 place the islands off the coast of Spain and Strabo in the Ocean, roughly at 
the latitude of Britain, there is a relative consensus among scholars that the Cassiterides 
must refer to islands off the coast of Britain, such as the Scillies, or to the coast itself, 
since newly discovered coasts are often mistaken for islands. This journey not only 
opened a new sea route to Northern Europe, but it also gave the Phocaeans direct access 
to tin, previously available only through trade with Tartessus. Unfortunately for the 
Phocaeans, knowledge of this northern trade route was lost soon after Midacritus's 
journey, because in the fifth century the Carthaginians gained such power as to 
completely exclude the Greeks from the Atlantic Ocean. The Carthaginians held strong 
positions in Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, as well as on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, 
which allowed them complete control of the Strait of Gibraltar. 

The Carthaginians pursued their own exploration beyond the Pillars of Heracles. 
Around 500 BC, in the heyday of the Carthaginian Empire, the brothers Hanno and 
Himilco sailed into the Atlantic. On the one hand, Himilco sailed to the northwest, 
perhaps as far as Britain. The purpose of his voyage is unknown, but he was probably 
looking for tin deposits. On the other hand, Hanno sailed to the south along the West 
African coast: Hanno's own account of his journey is preserved through a Greek 
adaptation known as the Periplus. According to this text, the purpose of Hanno's voyage 
was to found Carthaginian colonies in West Africa. Such colonies, besides extending 
Carthaginian land holdings and resources, would have extended Carthaginian trade 
routes in the region. Scholars are still debating exactly what point of the African Coast 
Hanno reached. Most agree that he went as far as modern-day Ghana, or perhaps the 
Niger delta. Some even believe that he reached modern Cameroon.» In any case, Hanno's 
voyage and his account were familiar to geographers all around the Mediterranean, 
particularly in Greece, where it was widely read. 

During this period, the Carthaginians discovered an island in the western Ocean, 
many days' sail from the Pillars of Heracles. According to the author of the Mirabilium 
Auscultationes,: the island featured many species of trees, navigable rivers, and “a 
surprising variety of other crops" (roig orolig Kapmoic Oavpaothv). Due to this 
bountiful nature, Diodorus adds that the inhabitants of the island spend their days 
banqueting, a happy existence that mimics that of the gods.» As can be expected, the 
island attracted settlers. According to the author of the Mirabilium Auscultationes, when 
numerous Carthaginians emigrated to the island, the Carthaginian leaders issued a 
prohibition against sailing there, and then proceeded to kill everyone who already lived 
on the island out of the fear that a colony might grow which could pose a threat to 
Carthage. By contrast, Diodorus suggests that the Carthaginian leaders prevented 
emigration to the island so that the Carthaginian people could take refuge there in case of 
an invasion of the mother city. Whatever the case may be, we note that the island was 
forbidden to ordinary people and that its description in both accounts closely resembles 


the Hesiodic Islands of the Blessed.» This suggests that the Greek concept of paradisiacal 
islands beyond the Pillars of Heracles spurred the rise of the traditions concerning the 
island of the Carthaginians. Indeed, the account is firmly rooted within the popular 
tradition of ^won der" literature, alongside such other legendary lands as Atlantis, Ultima 
Thule, and the islands of the western Ocean, which are also forbidden to living mortals or 
lost in the depths of the sea. The Greeks imagined lands in the western Ocean that 
transcended the ills of mortal existence, yet precisely for this reason had to remain 
inaccessible. 

The end of the fourth century BC was without contest the most fertile period for 
Greek exploration because of Alexander's amazing journey to the East. The late fourth 
century also knew of another explorer, much less famous than Alexander, Pytheas of 
Massalia. Pytheas's exact itinerary has long been a contentious issue, but it is thought 
that he traveled from Massalia at least to the British Isles, and perhaps as far as Iceland.:5 
Pytheas published an account of his journey titled On the Ocean, which is unfortunately 
lost. The book was widely read in the Greek world. However, while Pytheas's work was 
read, it was not necessarily believed. Many accused Pytheas of falsehood and of 
compiling a series of tall tales in his book. Strabo 2.4.1, quoting Polybius, writes, 


xai ITo0&av, dE” où napaxpovoór|vou n1oÀAobc, OANV HÈV TV Bpetravixnv 
epBadov &neAOeiv PACKOVTOS, try 88 nepiperpov nÀetóvov rj TETTÉPEOV 
yopi&ócov ATOËÉVTOS THs vrjcov, ztpociotoprjoavroc è kai tà epi TG Go0Anc 
xai TOV TOn@V Ékelvov, £v oic obte yr] kað’ adtnv oxrjpxev Ett ore Odatta 
obt’ Grip, &XÀA& cóykpii& TL EK TOLUTOV TAEKLOVL Oo otio £owógc, EV @ qnot 
THY yfjv Kal trjv Oáàattav aiwpetoOar Kal TX OLUTAVTA, xoi TOUTOV WG àv 
Seopov elvat TOV SAV, HÂTE TOPEUTOV price TAWTOV ox&pxovra. TO £v oov TO 
TAEVPLOVL EOLKOG AUTOS éopakévau, THAAA è Aéyew ££ dko... ó SE Kai piéxpt 
TOV tob KÉGHLOU TEPATOV KATONTEVKEVAL trjv TPOOGPKTLOV TG ELpamns 
zàcav, fjv ovd’ av TH Epp mrotevoa ttc AÉYOVTL. 


Pytheas who has led many people into error by saying that he traversed the 
whole of Britain on foot, giving the island a circumference of forty thousand 
stades, and telling us also about Thule, those regions in which there was no longer 
any proper land nor sea nor air, but a sort of mixture of all three of the 
consistency of a jelly-fish in which one can neither walk nor sail, holding 
everything together, so to speak. He says he himself saw this jellyfish-like 
substance but the rest he derives from hearsay.... But Pytheas says that he 
personally visited the whole northern coast of Europe as far as the ends of the 
world, a thing we would not even believe of Hermes himself if he told us so. 
(trans. Paton) 


Polybius is particularly indignant at Pytheas’s claim that he visited the entire cosmos 
(uéxpi TOV tod kóopov zepácov “up to the boundaries of the world”), something that the 
god Hermes himself could not boast of. The introduction of Hermes in the passage is 
revealing. As the messenger god, Hermes is the patron of travelers (and liars and 
thieves!). Yet, these functions of Hermes overlap with his role as the messenger between 
different zones of the cosmos, namely between Olympus, the earth, and the Underworld. 
Hermes frequently carries messages from the gods to men. He also appears in funerary 
scenes as a psychopomp accompanying the souls of the deceased to Hades. Finally, 
Hermes also appears on two vases showing Heracles obtaining the fruit of immortality 
from the garden of the Hesperides.» Thus, Hermes controls travel not only through space, 
but also through different states of existence. In Polybius’s view, Pytheas’s claims seem to 
have amounted to the same. 


Pytheas may in fact have had such ideas in mind. His description of the northern seas 
as a mixture of earth, air, and water recalls archaic descriptions of the meeting point of 
the three elements in the Ocean. Pindar Pythian 10.27-29 uses a remarkably similar 
formulation when he describes Perseus's journey across the Ocean. In Pindar's account, 
Perseus visits the fabulous land of the Hyperboreans in the northernmost reaches of the 
sea: 


Ó XaAKEOG obpavóc ov NOT’ &uPATÒG AUTH: 
6couc 8e Bpotov voc &yAatouc 
åntópeoða, zxepaíver TPO £oyotov 
TAOOV: vavoi 8' obte xeGOc iv Kev ebpoic 
¿s Ynepfopéov &yóva 0avpaccáv 666v. 


The brazen sky is forever impassable; whatever joys the race of mortals can attain, 
he reaches the end of that sailing course; for neither by ship nor foot could you 
find the extraordinary road that leads to the meeting place of the Hyperboreans. 


Pindar describes Perseus's journey in terms of crossing the sky and insists on the 
ambiguous materiality of the locale, implying that it is neither solid nor liquid. Most 
importantly, according to Pindar, the Ocean is impassable by mortal means, an idea that 
matches the forbidden nature of the Ocean in some of Pindar's other poems. Similarly, 
while the gelatinous substance Pytheas describes is fully explainable as an ice floe, the 
fact that he describes it as impassable recalls mythical conceptions of the Ocean such as 
Pindar's. While Pytheas most likely witnessed an actual natural phenomenon, he 
interpreted it in mythical terms. 

In the same manner, Pytheas blends empirical observations with mythical thought in 
two other surviving fragments of his book, fragments 8 and 9 in Roseman's edition.» In 
these fragments, Pytheas claims to have seen the “bedchamber of the Sun" in the confines 
of the Ocean. As is well known from ancient myths, the god Helios and other celestial 
bodies were thought to reside in the western Ocean and to bathe in its waters every day 
during their revolutions around the world. Yet, Pytheas is not simply retelling old stories: 
he carefully notes the discrepancies between sunlight hours in the northern Ocean and in 
Greece. Pytheas thus blends empirical geography with the geographies of the mind, the 
cultural constructs that shape men's perceptions of the world and of their own place in it. 

In this perspective, we must question the motivations of ancient explorers. What 
relationship did they see between their travels and the myths they heard told by poets? 
Barry Cunliffe writes, 


The myths upon which the Greeks were brought up, embedded in the poems of 
Hesiod and Homer and widely available in a rich oral tradition, helped the mind 
to come to terms with the extent and complexity of existence—they provided 
comfort and reassurance up to a point. But to the growing class of “new men"— 
city dwellers freed from the economic necessity of producing their own food and 
nurtured by an increasing flow of startling information about the world—these 
ancient folk tales were no longer intellectually satisfying.2 


Cunliffe adopts an evolutionary model to explain ancient science, suggesting that the 
Greeks progressed from mythical thought to empirical knowledge. Yet, no preserved 
ancient testimony identifies such a motivation for undertaking geographical exploration 
or any scientific activity. When they are stated, the motivations of ancient explorers are 
mainly commercial. They sailed in search of tin and other natural resources and sought to 
take control of trade routes for their cities. In their accounts, as discussed above, myths 


and empirical observations are in a constant and dynamic dialogue with one another. 
Even Herodotus, the so-called Father of Empiricism, blends factual knowledge and 
firsthand observations with mythical thought, as in his account of the Hyperboreans' 
relationship with Delos.» For the ancients, the experience of the world overlapped with 
the imaginary and religious constructs attached to it. As is commonly recognized, no 
aspect of ancient life was devoid of religious significance,» and sailing on the sea or on 
the outer Ocean is certainly no exception.:: 


Comparative Perspectives 


The Greek view of the sea as a point of contact between the imaginary world and 
everyday reality is paralleled in other cultures that preceded and followed. Ancient 
Mesopotamian, Babylonian, and Near Eastern myths present remarkable points of 
comparison with the Greek materials, perhaps the most important of which is the 
cosmological organization depicted in these myths. As in the Greek conception of the 
world, Mesopotamian and Near Eastern myths divide the world either in three parts, 
namely earth, heaven, and underground water, or in four parts, namely earth, heaven, 
sea, and Underworld.» Water, especially underground water, plays an important role in 
this worldview. On an eighth-or seventh-century Babylonian map preserved on a clay 
tablet, the world is encircled by a salty river, the marratum. Despite being salty, the 
marratum recalls the Greek Ocean, especially because it divides the different regions of 
the world according to light levels or sailing distance, which is reminiscent of the 
different regions visited by Odysseus in the Odyssey.s Moreover, in Mesopotamian 
cosmology, Apsu, the underground river, is the point of origin of all the rivers of the 
earth. This role of Apsu can be compared to the role of Oceanus in the Theogony 337-62, 
since Oceanus is also the father of all rivers. While Apsu is located underground and 
Oceanus encircles the earth, we note that in the Theogony, Styx, the river of the 
Underworld, is the most important daughter of Oceanus, thereby showing the strong ties 
between the Ocean and the Underworld. In fact, according to West, the epithet &6pooc 
"back-flowing" echoes the name of Apsu, the Underworld water, and may therefore show 
a close similarity between Greek and Mesopotamian cosmology on this point. 
Furthermore, in the Babylonian theogony Enüma Elis, Apsu and his consort Tiamat are 
said to be the parents of all the gods, a role that parallels the Homeric assertion that 
Oceanus is the father of the gods and Tethys a cosmic mother (Il 14.246; 14.201 = 
14.302).35 In this way, water connects the different parts of the world, whether real or 
imaginary, in both Greek and Near Eastern traditions. 

Another point of comparison between Greek cosmology and its Eastern counter parts 
is the description of the residence of the dead as located under the earth.x Upon death, 
one must descend to the Underworld. Yet, to get there, one must cross a river, as does 
Odysseus in the Nekyuia by crossing the Ocean, or as others do by crossing the Acheron 
in a descent to Hades.s7 Similarly, Gilgamesh must cross the waters of death to find the 
residence of Ut-napishtim and the plant of immortality.x This “river of death” finds 
parallels in Babylonian literature as the “Hubur” and in the Old Testament as the 
“Watercourse” (&elah).s Furthermore, in both Greek and Semitic tradition, dying is 
associated with the West, either the western Ocean or crossing a river in a westerly 
direction. In fact, as Martin L. West suggests, the Greek word Ayxépov “the river 
Acheron" is almost identical in sound with the Hebrew word 'ahárón, which can mean 
“western”: Thus, in both Greek and Near Eastern mythologies, a westerly body of water 
is the point of transition between life and death, and thus from the ordinary world to the 
imaginary lands that lie beyond the limitations of mortality. 


Water is also a point of transition between life and death in the myth of the flood, 
which is shared across Near Eastern and Greek cultures. In Greco-Roman tradition, Zeus 
decides to exterminate the human race with a flood because of its wickedness at the end 
of the Bronze Age. Alternatively, Zeus concludes this because of Lycaon’s practice of 
human sacrifice; According to Plato, this flood caused the destruction of Atlantis and the 
paradisiacal lifestyle it supported.« Similarly, Enlil, the king of the gods in the Akkadian 
epic Atrahasis and in the epic of Gilgamesh, chooses to wipe humanity out. In these 
accounts, human beings have become numerous and noisy and disturb Enlil's rest. 
Finally, in the Old Testament, Yahweh decides to clear the earth of humanity because of 
its violence and wickedness. In all cases, one righteous man survives the flood, namely 
Deucalion, Ut-napishtim, and Noah, respectively. These men and their wives then start 
humanity afresh through their descendants, as in the case of Noah and his wife, through 
their fellow travelers, as in the case of Ut-napishtim and his wife, or through casting 
stones upon the earth, as in the case of Deucalion and Pyrrha. All these narratives are so 
closely related that few scholars doubt the derivation of the Greek version from a Semitic 
source: In all cases, we observe that water plays an ambiguous role in these stories. It is 
an agent of destruction and renewal, and therefore exhibits the same paradoxical qualities 
we noted earlier in Greek epic. In the flood stories, water is also an instrument of divine 
vengeance and serves to punish men for their wickedness. In this way, it is a medium of 
communication between humans and gods. 

In the Roman period, the sea continues to represent an ambiguous force that brings 
both chaos and renewal. As Evans notes, Pliny the Elder describes the encircling river 
Ocean as a terrifying expanse of water that violently invades the mare interiora (i.e., the 
Mediterranean) and constantly reshapes the coastline by eroding entire regions. Yet, the 
Ocean, especially understood as the Atlantic, is also a vehicle to extend Roman power to 
distant regions. According to Florus 2.13, Caesar paraded a representation of the Ocean as 
a defeated captive in his Gallic triumph in order to show that he conquered farther-off 
lands than any other Roman general.; In the same line of thought, Vergil thinks of the 
Ocean as a new world where Augustus's power can be extended. In contrast to the 
ambition attached to the Ocean in these texts, Cicero, caught in the midst of the Civil 
War a generation earlier, imagines the Ocean as a place of retreat from tyranny where 
philosophers are free to devote themselves to their studies.; Cicero pictures this paradise 
as located on the Islands of the Blessed, similar to the islands of the Ocean later imagined 
by Plutarch and Avienus, where Cronus reigns over a Golden Age.» In political terms, the 
Romans thought of the sea, and especially the outer Ocean, as a geographical pathway to 
new lands. However, under the pressure of severe crisis, they also considered the outer 
sea as a point of contact with another reality and another time, so far away as to escape 
the miseries of their world. 

The Christian Middle Ages inherited these notions in a blend of traditions from 
Antiquity and Celtic lore. This fusion of cultures and beliefs is nowhere more evident 
than in the Navigatio Sancti Brendani Abbatis. The Navigatio belongs to the broader Irish 
genre of Imrama, or tales of fantastic navigation inherited in part from Antiquity and in 
part from Celtic folklore. Saint Brendan of Clonfert was a fifth-century Irish abbot 
whose travels in the North Atlantic attained legendary status in the Middle Ages. By the 
ninth century, the Navigatio Sancti Brendani Abbatis circulated widely across Europe and 
was translated in multiple languages. In the narrative, Brendan and his monks leave 
Ireland in search of a paradisiacal island called the Promised Land of the Saints. In the 
course of their journey, they visit a variety of islands and locales, many of which recall 
biblical episodes. For instance, the monks visit an island where repenting fallen angels 
spend time away from Purgatory and a rock where the traitor Judas is released from the 
torments of Hell on Sundays. Other locations recall Odyssean episodes, such as the island 


of Hell, from which uncouth smiths throw molten metal at the monks. The lumps of 
metal cause great waves in the sea that threaten to capsize the monks' ship, much in the 
way the boulder thrown by Polyphemus almost capsizes Odysseus's ship. Finally, 
Brendan's Island of Paradise recalls the ancient legends of the western Ocean. The island 
has a mild climate, food grows of its own accord, and the sun never sets, exactly as 
Pindar, Pliny, and Mela, among many others, describe the Islands of the Blessed.ss 

This concept of paradise is further blended with Celtic legends in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's Vita Merlini (908—40). Geoffrey relates that at the Battle of Camlann, King 
Arthur is gravely wounded and taken to Avalon, more or less the Celtic equivalent of the 
Islands of the Blessed.s: It is fertile, without the need for toil, is sunny, and sees two 
summer seasons and two harvests every year. In Geoffrey's narrative, Arthur is taken to 
Avalon to recover from his wounds. He is not dead, but rather in between life and death. 
In this state, Arthur comes to Avalon guided by Merlin and Barinthus, the same 
Barinthus who, in the Navigatio Sancti Brendani Abbatis, has already been to the 
Promised Land of the Saints and encourages Brendan to sail for paradise. In this way, 
Geoffrey blends the Navigatio with other Celtic medieval narratives and equates Avalon 
to the Promised Land of the Saints, which is none other than the ancient Island(s) of the 
Blessed. In all these tales, we note that the sea plays the same role as a point of escape 
from reality into another world. In particular, it is a point of escape from mortality, as 
Brendan finds a paradise reserved for the afterlife and Arthur recovers from devastating 
wounds. Some even believed that Arthur would one day return from Avalon to his 
kingdom. 

This imaginary geography was adopted and integrated to the medieval picture of the 
world. The paradisiacal islands imagined to lie in the Atlantic became known as the 
Island(s) of Saint Brendan. The Hereford map (ca. 1300) depicts six Islands of the Blessed 
in the western Ocean near which a legend reads, “Fortunatae insulee sex sunt insule 
Sancti Brendani” (“The six Fortunate islands are the islands of Saint Brendan"). The 
same connection occurs on the contemporary Ebstorf map, which reads, "Insula Perdita. 
Hanc invenit Scs. Brandanus, a qua cum navigasset, a nullo hominum postea est inventa" 
(“The Lost Island. Saint Brendan discovered it, and after he sailed away from it, no one 
ever found it again").s In this way, the Hereford and Ebstorf mapmakers not only blend 
ancient and medieval traditions, but also emphasize the inaccessibility that is attached to 
the paradisiacal places beyond the sea. Brendan's island is a place of divine revelation, 
which must therefore remain inaccessible to ordinary men in the same way as ancient 
myths present the Ocean as inaccessible to all living mortals. 

This notion was tested in the Age of Discovery, when sailors attempted to find the 
paradisiacal island of Saint Brendan. The Canaries (whose modern name is derived from 
the ancient name of one of the Fortunate Islands, Canaria) were explored in successive 
waves starting in 1312. From there, sailors launched expeditions to the elusive island of 
Saint Brendan, which was rumored to contain an abundance of precious stones and other 
marvels. Pedro Vello, a Portuguese pi lot, even claimed that he landed on the island in the 
sixteenth century.;; However, after exploring the island, Vello and his comrades had to 
return to their ship in a hurry because a hurricane was threatening the island. The ship 
was blown away, and Vello could never find the island again. Similarly, at about the same 
time, a Franciscan monk claimed to have seen the island of Saint Brendan from Tenerife 
through a telescope. However, when he tried to show it to his friend, a cloud obscured the 
horizon and the marvelous sight disappeared forever.ss In both cases, the marvelous 
island remains inaccessible by boat or even by sight, as if to prove that divine blessings 
cannot be attained during the course of mortal life. In this way, the sea marks the frontier 
that separates men from their most unattainable yearnings and thus defines the human 
condition. 


State of the Question 


Many broad-ranging studies have addressed the topic of the sea in Greek literature and 
culture, whether as a specialized monograph or as part of an inquiry into ancient 
geography and the techniques of sailing. Duane Roller's recent book Through the Pillars 
of Herakles has now become the preferred reference on the history of geographical 
exploration in Antiquity, adding to the wealth of knowledge already collected in John B. 
Harley and David Woodward's History of Cartography. More recently still, Jean-Nicolas 
Corvisier offers a survey of Greek attitudes to the sea in Les Grecs et la mer. Corvisier 
takes a chronological approach to describe the Greeks' uneasy relationship to the sea, 
from Hesiod and Homer's anguish to the mastery of the sea displayed in the Classical 
period. Throughout the book, Corvisier pays particular attention to commercial interests, 
food production, and military conquest, three powerful motivations that drove the Greeks 
toward the sea and thus fueled the rise of artistic and religious manifestations in relation 
to the sea. 

These geographical and historical studies are aptly complemented by inquiries into 
the mentalities that informed Greek geography and cosmology. Albin Lesky was the first 
to attempt such a study with his book Thalatta: Der Weg der Griechen zum Meer. Lesky 
explores the Greeks' relationship to the sea and attributes their changing attitude, from 
the fear of the Archaic age to the mastery of the sea in the Classical period, to the Greeks' 
adaptation from their landlocked Indo-European homeland to their new coastal 
settlements on the Greek peninsula. Despite the highly speculative nature of these claims, 
Lesky provides a useful, wide-ranging survey of Greek literary and artistic depictions of 
the sea and seafaring. 

Much more recently, James Romm published his influential book The Edges of the 
Earth in Ancient Thought. Romm foregrounds geographical literature as a genre and 
analyzes the influence of geographical narratives on other literary productions. As Romm 
demonstrates, the sea is a boundless space that captivates the Greeks' imagination and 
thus plays an important part in geographical narratives. Writers utilize the sea as a 
setting to talk about the farthest reaches of the cosmos and the infinite numbers of 
uncanny characters and landscapes that can be created in these inaccessible regions. In 
this way, the sea allows writers to discuss not only the shape of the world, but also and 
especially all the humans—and nonhumans—who inhabit this world. Empirical 
geography thus overlaps with imaginary geography and ethnography. 

Heinz-Günther Nesselrath takes up these issues in an important article published in 
2005, “Where the Lord of the Sea Grants Passage to Sailors through the Deep-Blue Mere 
No More: The Greeks and the Western Seas.” Nesselrath systematically explores the 
literary traditions attached to the western Ocean, in particular the relationship between 
mythical journeys on the Ocean and actual voyages of exploration. Nesselrath 
demonstrates that despite considerable evolution from the Archaic to the Roman period, 
the notions attached to the western Ocean, especially paradisiacal islands outside the 
reach of mortal time, remained remarkably consistent in Greek literature. 

When reading these studies, one inevitably grapples with the question of water. How 
did the Greeks think about water? Was seawater special? Why do so many myths speak 
of mortals who achieved immortality by diving into the sea? René Ginouvés pioneered 
the question in his book Balaneutiké: Recherches sur le bain dans l'antiquité grecque.» By 
focusing on bathing, Ginouvés explores not only cleansing and purification rituals, but 
also the religious significance of bathing. Indeed, for the Greeks, cleansing the body can 
also, in certain circumstances, cleanse the soul. Thus, Ginouvés proposes that when the 
initiates in the Great Eleusinian Mysteries rush into the sea, shouting, &Aade póocou! 
“Into the sea, initiates!" they cleanse themselves in preparation for the revelations of the 


mystery cult by symbolically drowning in the water. This ritual death prepares the 
initiates to attain a new level of consciousness. In this way, Ginouvés emphasizes the 
ambivalent nature of water as a pure, life-sustaining element and a symbol for death. This 
question is crucial to the present study of the sea as an intermediary between life, death, 
and immortality. 

The ambivalence of the sea with respect to life and death was explored in fuller detail 
by Jean Rudhardt in Le théme de l'eau primordiale dans la mythologie grecque. Rudhardt 
proposes that water, in particular that of the outer Ocean, was the primordial element 
from which all else sprung in Greek thought. Thus, Oceanic water was the life-giving 
element par excellence. It even sustained the eternal life of the gods beyond the borders of 
the mortal world by entering in the composition of ambrosia, the magical drink of the 
gods. Yet this life-giving force remained on the margins of the world, inaccessible to 
mortals except after death. The Ocean thus marks the boundary between the mortal and 
immortal worlds, or visible and invisible realities. 

Rudhardt's study mostly omits the fact that myths present this boundary as 
permeable, either through the Ocean or through the sea. This question was addressed by 
Clara Gallini in her article "Katapontismos; in which she proposes that immersions 
warrant initiation, either into a new age group, as in the case of Theseus, or into the 
company of the gods, as in the cases of Ino and Glaucus. However, despite her important 
insights, Gallini's attempt at a systematic analysis of immersion through categorization 
fails to account for an important group of myths and images where transcendence is 
achieved not by immersion, but by sailing or flying over the Ocean, as in the cases of 
Perseus and Heracles. In fact, Gallini admits that the myths and imagery of sea crossings 
are so diverse that any attempt at a broad-ranging interpretation would be like fitting the 
materials onto a Procrustean bed. 

For this reason, scholars have mostly dealt with the transcendent role of the sea in 
small-scale studies that address only one aspect of the question. For instance, in her book 
Aspects of Death in Early Greek Art and Poetry, Emily Vermeule emphasizes the 
important role of the sea in funerary poetry and iconography, where the dead are 
portrayed as sailing or flying above the sea to reach the afterlife.: Maria Daraki, in 
"Oinops Pontos: La mer dionysiaque; proposes that in Dionysiac contexts, the sea is a 
two-way passage between the world of the living and the world of the dead. An 
important instance of this concept is found in Aristophanes’ Frogs, where Dionysus 
himself descends to the Underworld through a marsh. Finally, Jean-Paul Descoeudres 
studies dolphins in Dionysiac iconography in his article "Les dauphins de Dionysos.” 
Descoeudres proposes that in Dionysiac contexts, dolphins represent the transition 
experienced by Dionysus's worshippers when coming into contact with the god. 

All these studies offer important insights but fail to tie their findings together by 
asking broad-ranging questions concerning the role of the sea in Greek myths, especially 
within the dynamic relationship between real and imaginary geography. This book takes 
up the issue by proposing that the sea is a mediating space in Greek mythology. It 
separates the visible and the invisible worlds and marks the difference between men, 
gods, and the dead. As an intermediary space, the sea integrates elements of all the areas 
it separates. For this reason, the Greeks characterize the sea as both fertile and barren, as 
a directionless path, and as a deadly force that can nonetheless lead to immortal life. The 
tension felt in these ambiguous images is emphasized in a variety of myths and artistic 
depictions that is so vast as to render any attempt at comprehensiveness ineffective.s: For 
this reason, the present book consists of six case studies, all of which address the role of 
the sea as a boundary between the visible and invisible world, or between the world of 
humans, the gods, and the dead. Each chapter emphasizes the mediating role of the sea in 
a particular set of cosmological concepts or in a group of stories, such as stories of male 


and female coming-of-age, divinization by diving into the sea, or Dionysiac revelation. In 
this way, wide-ranging questions about the role of the sea in the Greek worldview can be 
explored without the need for (or impediment of) a comprehensive account. 


Method 


To be effective, such a study must consider each of the selected myths or documents in its 
own context and then show the connections and differences between them. This process 
reveals the internal consistency of the culture while also highlighting the variations 
within it, such as chronological evolution. The study of the myth of Danae presented in 
Chapter 3 exemplifies this method. Danae was first understood as a tragic figure, which is 
why Sophocles compares her to Antigone. In the Hellenistic period, Apollonius of Rhodes 
compares Medea to Danae, Antiope, and Metope, who betrayed their fathers' authority to 
have an affair with a stranger. In typical Hellenistic fashion, the comparison emphasizes 
individuality and passion, unlike the earlier portrayal of Danae. Finally, Ovid and 
Propertius mockingly accuse Danae of selling herself, which, for these poets, explains 
Zeus's appearance as a shower of gold. This interpretation recalls Roman myths such as 
that of Tarpeia, who betrayed Rome for golden jewelry. Thus, Danae's journey first 
evokes pity in the Classical period, while in later times it is interpreted as a punishment 
for her actions, cast in the specific cultural context of each work. 

Despite this evolution, the myth consistently remains attached to marriage, and 
Danae's tribulations reflect the anguish associated with this difficult transition. In the 
Classical period, Aeschylus portrays Danae's landing on Seriphos after her sea crossing as 
a wedding to Silenus—a nightmare of a marriage. In Apollonius of Rhodes, the story of 
Danae is presented as an argument to let Medea marry Jason, a union that will have 
dreadful consequences. Finally, in the Roman period, Danae represents the opposite of a 
married woman, namely, a prostitute. In each case, writers use the figure of Danae for 
specific purposes within their work and their society. Yet the myth carries consistent 
associations through the centuries, and Danae's encounter with Zeus and her sea crossing 
are always tied to a failed marriage. 

Theoretical frameworks are useful in such a study, but only to a certain extent. For 
instance, Burkert’s well-known model of "the girl's tragedy" can help discern an 
important group of myths that reflect the same cultural preoccupations as the myth of 
Danae, such as the myths of Callisto, Auge, Io, Tyro, Melanippe, and Antiope.s Burkert 
identifies five stages within these narratives: (1) departure from home, (2) period of 
retirement, (3) first intercourse, (4) period of suffering, and (5) birth of a child and rescue. 
Burkert argues that these stories reflect biological facts associated with a girl's 
transformation into a woman, such as the first menstruation, first intercourse, and 
pregnancy. In his view, the stories are tragic because they are part of the larger complex 
of sacrifice to which rites of initiation such as the Arrhephoria also belong. Thus, by 
ritually and symbolically sacrificing young girls, the community comes to grips with their 
transformation into adult women, and the girls, by going through a symbolic death, 
accomplish their transition to adulthood. Burkert's scheme is attractive because it 
explains the inherently tragic nature of all Greek stories of girls’ coming-of-age. 
According to him, a girl must endure hardships and be “sacrificed” to attain the fullness 
of womanhood. In turn, this also explains the particular attention that poets such as 
Simonides, Pindar, and the Tragics paid to these myths, as the stories were particularly 
appropriate for odes, dithyrambs, and tragedies. Yet, relying solely on Burkert's model— 
or any other model that focuses strictly on the narrative scheme—tends to obscure the 
treatment of the myth in individual documents, which are each motivated by their own 


local and chronological context, authorial intent, and performative circumstances. 

Furthermore, such narrative models obscure the differences between myths that share 
the same basic structure. For instance, the story of Auge, on the surface, is all but 
identical to the story of Danae. Both girls are prevented from marrying by their fathers, 
both are imprisoned in a secluded location, both are raped by gods, and both are cast out 
to sea in chests with their infant sons. For this reason, it is tempting, and indeed 
instructive, to follow Burkert and interpret the myths as instances of the "girl's tragedy.” 
Yet a close examination of the sources reveals important differences in the myths. Danae 
is the sole heiress of her father's estate, while Auge has brothers. Both their sons, Perseus 
and Telephus, are destined to kill the legitimate holders of the estates, namely Acrisius 
(Danae's father) and the Aleads, Auge's brothers. The inheritance crisis is resolved in 
widely different ways. Danae is cast out and never marries, while Auge marries the king 
of Mysia, Teuthras, after landing on his shores. Eventually, Perseus returns to Argos and 
claims his grandfather's throne, while Telephus remains in Mysia and becomes Teuthras's 
heir. Thus, while the two myths are "girl's tragedies" and discuss issues of marriage and 
succession, the myth of Danae speaks of a failed marriage and the myth of Auge presents 
a successful transition. In both cases, a passage at sea underscores the girls' final 
separation from home, but in one case it is disastrous, while in the other it is ultimately 
positive, marking the necessity of such a separation to ensure the peaceful succession of 
generations. Accordingly, a mixed approach to myth and cultural constructs, which takes 
overall narrative structures into account but also gives a large place to the specifics of 
each story and each retelling, is beneficial. 

For the same reason, a mixture of synchronic and diachronic approaches is also 
desirable. Synchronic approaches offer a way to delve deep into a single concept or myth 
by comparing documents from the same time and/or place. For this reason, such an 
approach is employed throughout the book, as for instance in Chapter 2 to explore Pindar 
and Bacchylides' use of sea crossings to illustrate the political and social consequences of 
male coming-of-age. The poets present the figures of Perseus, Theseus, and Jason as 
models for political leadership. The young men's sea crossings and exploits on the other 
side of the world are presented as a victory over death that affirms the young men's 
identity and allows them to take the political leadership of a kingdom. These myths are 
put in direct parallel with the political situations Pindar and Bacchylides are celebrating 
in their poems. Pythian 10 glorifies inherited excellence and the peaceful succession of 
generations in the Thessalian ruling dynasty. Bacchylides Ode 17 emphasizes the rise of 
Athenian hegemony at the time of the formation of the Delian League. Finally, Pythian 4 
uses the Argonautic myth to justify aristocratic rule at Cyrene and promote social 
concord. In all three cases, the heroes' sea crossings are placed in relation with nautical 
metaphors that express political ideas, such as the image of the "ship of state" in which 
aristocrats are the pi lots of government in the sea of communal life. 

By contrast, diachronic approaches allow for a multidirectional look at a concept or 
myth through the centuries. Such an approach is taken in Chapter 5 in exploring the 
conceptions attached to diving into the sea in Greek mythology. In the Archaic and 
Classical periods, diving is used as a metaphor to illustrate a complete loss of mental 
control, as when someone falls in love, tackles a bewildering problem, or even dies. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, diving remains connected to a loss of mental control, but 
is mainly used in stories of unrequited love where—with typical Hellenistic pathos—a 
rejected or abandoned lover throws himself or herself into the sea in a frenzy of passion. 
In many of these stories, the lovers are transformed into aquatic birds by the mercy of the 
gods, who thus resolve the crisis at hand. A diachronic approach allows observing the 
constants in the concept through the centuries while highlighting the specifics of each 
instance and the tastes of each era. Furthermore, a diachronic approach allows for a 


retrospective understanding of the concept of diving as a whole. The metamorphoses into 
aquatic birds of the Hellenistic period emphasize the mental transformation that is 
attached to diving into the sea throughout Antiquity. By diving into the sea, one 
symbolically resolves a psychological tension that the mortal mind cannot comprehend or 
assuage, such as falling in love, solving a moral problem, or, the most incomprehensible of 
all, passing from life to death. 

Overall, as Buxton argues, a middle or mixed course between chronology and 
narrative structure allows for an in-depth look at Greek mythological language, images, 
and conventions. Sometimes, due to the fragmentary nature of our sources, such a 
middle course is our only option. Other times, a rich dossier of documents can be 
approached in multiple ways and thus yields a multifaceted view of a multifaceted 
question. Like the sea itself, Greek myths changed and evolved, yet conserved immutable 
characteristics. The space between these opposites is fertile ground for scholarship. 


CHAPTER 1 


Figure 1. Attic red-figure kylix, 510-500 BC. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 01.8024. Henry Lillie 
Pierce Fund. Photo: © 2015 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The Sea as a Roadway 


The ancient Greek language contains many words that express the concept of the sea: 
réAayoc, &Ac/GAgn, 0&Xacoo, and zóvroc. Of these, &Ac/óAr, TéAayoc, and 066a 
denote salt water; the high sea, and the sea as an expanse of water: respectively. 
Although these terms designate different aspects of the sea, they are used in a consistent 
manner to express the ambivalent conceptions attached to the sea in the Greek 
imagination. For this reason, the term "sea" is used in this book to designate the marine 
space in general. 

In Greek literature, the sea is described as an immense, boundless space. This 
characteristic is expressed in Homeric expressions such as ameipova mdvtov “the 
boundless sea" (e.g., Il. 1.350), evpéa novrov “the broad sea" (e.g. Il. 6.291), nóvrog 
ameipitoc “the boundless sea" (e.g., Od. 10.195), ¿m? edpéa vOta 0oX&cong “on the broad 
back of the sea” (e.g., Il. 20.229), méAayoc péya petprjoavtes “having traversed the vast 
sea” (Od. 3.179), and 0aA&corng eópéa KdAmov “the broad bosom of the sea” (II. 18.140). 
The immense depth of the sea is also emphasized in expressions such as péya Acitpo 
Oadrdoons “the great depth of the sea" (e.g., Od. 4.504), BaBeing && &Adc “out of the deep 
sea” (e.g., Il. 13.44), &v BévOecot &A6G “in the depths of the sea" (Il. 18.36), and wAdc 
xoAvev0£oc “the very deep sea" (Od. 4.406). Both the vastness and the depth of the sea 
induce fear, as for instance when it is called peyaxrtea movtov "the sea teeming with 


monsters" (Od. 3.158), nóvvov œueiliyov “the implacable sea" (Hom. Hymn. Diosc. 8), 
detvovc KOATOUG &AdG &rpuyéroio “the terrible bosom of the barren sea" (Od. 5.52), or 
péya Aaitpa Bardoongs Sevov v &pyaA£ov "the great depth of the sea, terrible and 
difficult” (Od. 5.174). 

The sea is also moving and noisy, as in the many Homeric expressions that describe 
its waves, such as moAv@Aocicfoto 0oX&conc “of the loud-roaring sea” (e.g., Il. 1.34), 
xatà MOvtov amelpova Kvpatvovta “on the boundless and swelling sea" (Od. 4.510), 
MOAVKALOTH vì TOvtTw "on the stormy sea" (e.g., Od. 4.354), and dc te péya Kdpa 
Oardoons evpundpoto "like a great wave of the broadwayed sea" (Il. 15.381). Perhaps 
because the sea is in constant movement and because it reflects light, the color of the sea 
is indefinite. It is gray (nolñc, e.g., Il. 1.350), misty (nepoeidéa, e.g., Il. 23.744), black 
(peidavi, e.g., I]. 24.79), purple (top@upény, e.g., Il. 16.391), violet-colored (ioedéq, e.g., II. 
11.298), or, rather enigmatically, “wine-dark” (oivoza, e.g. Il 2.613). Perhaps these 
changing colors designate the purple and pink hues that the sea takes at sunset and at 
dawn, its gray surface on cloudy days, and its deep blackness at night. 

The indefinite color, together with the constant movement of the water and the 
refraction of light on its surface, prompts a comparison between the sea and marble: cha 
poppopénv “the marbled sea" (Il. 14.273). This expression is particularly revealing, since 
the adjective uopp&peoc generally means “flashing, gleaming” and is used to describe 
objects as diverse as Zeus's aegis (Il. 17.594), celestial bodies (äotpa, Orph. fr. 168.13), 
polished marble steles (IG XIV 1603), and the eyes of Aether in Aristophanes' Clouds 287. 
In this way, the epithet pæappapénv suggests that the sea is shining like divine objects and 
bodies, while having an ambiguous materiality, since uapp&peoc can apply to solid as 
well as to ethereal bodies. Likewise, the sea is made of water, but because ships can sail 
on its surface, it can be compared to solid objects such as metal or stone. A similar idea 
may be expressed in the epithet diav (&Aa iav "the bright sea, e.g., Il. 1.141). The 
adjective ôtos is usually associated with the sky and the divine beings that reside there, as 
in the expression log yévoc “divine stock" (e.g. Il. 9.538). Yet Sioc can characterize 
incorporeal objects such as the air (eg. œidépoc ëk ding “through the bright air” Il. 
16.365) or solid surfaces such as the earth (e.g., yO@v Sia “the divine earth} Il. 14.347). 
When applied to the sea, the epithet ôtav describes the reflection of heavenly light on the 
moving surface of the water, which is both liquid and solid. The bright light of the sky 
makes the sea shine like a star, which perhaps also hints at its divine nature. The close 
association of sky and sea through this epithet may also express the unsettling feeling, 
when navigating out of sight of the coast, of being lost between two boundless spaces. 

All these ways of describing the sea emphasize its indefinite, sometimes even 
paradoxical character. The sea is an immense space in which sailors can lose their way 
and wander like Odysseus. The sea offers no fixed points of reference, since it does not 
retain its shape but moves constantly. The sea does not even have a definite color, since it 
merely reflects the color of the sky above it, leaving the abyss below dark and invisible. In 
fact, the sea has an altogether ambiguous spatial orientation and materiality. It is a solid 
horizontal plane and a liquid vertical abyss, a surface on which to sail forward and a 
chasm in which to sink down. 

This paradox is further expressed in the comparison of the sea to a road. The sea was 
an important path of communication and trade in the Greek world. Sea travel pervaded 
every aspect of life, such as commerce, politics, food production, cultural exchange, 
religion, and technological progress. Accordingly, the sea often appears in metaphors 
where it is represented as a path or road, as in the expression bypa& kéAevOa “the watery 
ways" (e.g., Od. 3.71), ixOvdevta KéAev0a “the fish-filled ways" (e.g., Od. 3.177), nepoevta 
xéAevOa “the misty ways” (Od. 20.64), evpwevta KéAevOa “the dank ways” (Od. 24.10), 
mOpous àAóc “the paths of the sea" (e.g., Od. 12.259), and @aAcoons evpumdpoto “of the 


broad-wayed sea" (e.g., Il. 15.381). In the Odyssey, 9.260, Odysseus gives an account of his 
trials on the paths of the sea: mavtoiotcg &vépotoiv ozép péya Aaitpa Oo oor, olkade 
iépevor, GAANV 660v GAAa kéAevOa rjAOopev “we [were driven] by all sorts of winds over 
the great chasm of the sea, wishing for home, and we went on this and that road? In this 
way, Odysseus expresses both the fear associated with the vast abyss of the sea and its 
conception as a road. 

The paths of the sea are fraught with danger, and Archaic poetry often associates the 
metaphor with death and suffering, especially by being lost at sea.» The Odyssey begins 
with a description of the perils Odysseus suffered at sea, especially his errantry and 
suffering: óc péda TOAAG nA &yy0r] “he who wandered very much” (Od. 1.1-2); moAAG 8 
6 y èv nóvto nóOcv GAyea Ov Kate Ovpóv “he suffered many woes in his heart on the 
sea" (Od. 1.4). Hesiod's famous description of the evils of sea travel in the Works and 
Days 610-95 also comes to mind. Solon 13.43-45 (West) describes the miseries of seeking 
profit by trading over the sea: ó pév katà novrov čto Ev vnvoiv xprjiov otkaóe 
Képdoc &yelv ixOvdevt’ &vépotoi PopEdpEvos apyadéototy “one, seeking to bring home 
some gain, roams the fish-filled sea tossed around by perilous winds? Thus the sea is a 
path, but one that is strewn with obstacles, has an uncertain course, and has an uncertain 
end. Unlike those on land, the paths of the sea have no fixed points of reference and their 
trajectory is unpredictable. 

These characteristics of the sea are personified in the figures of the Titan Pontus and 
his children. In the Hesiodic poems, Pontus is depicted as vast,s barren,» salty and bitter, 
agitated by violent storms and waves, and misty.» His children Phorcys, Nereus, 
Thaumas, Eurybie, and Kéto all present a generally hostile character as well as a 
misshapen or giant physical form; Eurybie "broad violence” designates the vastness of 
the sea and the strength of its currents. Thaumas "the astounding" represents the 
astonishing and frightening marvels often imagined at sea, and Kéto "the sea monster" 
personifies sea monsters. Finally, the Old Men of the Sea Phorcys and Nereus are shape- 
shifters, thereby indicating the constant change of colors and weather on the sea and the 
resulting disorientation of sailors. In addition, Phorcys and Nereus have prophetic powers 
and despite their unwillingness—reflecting the difficulty of sea-travel—they occasionally 
reveal the way home to lost sailors such as Heracles and Menelaus.:; Overall, Pontus and 
his children represent the sea as a vast and dangerous space in which men can easily lose 
direction. Nonetheless, the depths of the sea also conceal some creatures endowed with 
divine knowledge from whom persevering sailors can receive revelations. 

The characterization of the sea as a dangerous road may be connected to the core 
meaning of the Greek word nzóvrog “the sea" The word zóvroc derives from a Proto- 
Indo-European (PIE) root "pent-, which refers to a passageway from one shore to another, 
especially one that is difficult to cross.:s Indo-Iranian cognates of the word, for instance 
Sanskrit pantah, designate a path strewn with obstacles. The same PIE root also yields 
Greek mateiv “to walk” Latin pons “bridge” and English path, all of which relate to the 
idea of crossing a distance or, as in the case of pons, an obstacle. The sea is a space of 
contradictions where the potential for discovery, exchange, and communication is 
counterbalanced by an equal potential for eternal wandering and death. 

The poet of the Theognidea 245-50 (West) uses this paradox of the sea to illustrate 
communication that takes place beyond death. 


ovdérot’ ovdé Bava óroAeic kAéoc, HAAG pEAroetc 
apOttov avOpasoto’ aièv £ycv óvopa, 

Kupve, kað’ EAAGSa yfjv oTpwPapeEvos, Nd’ ava vijoous 
iyOvdevta TEPV TÓVTOV ÈT ATPÜYETOV, 

OLY INMMV VOTOLOLV ÉPTLEVOG: HAAG GE MEL YeEL 
ayAad Movo&ov dpa tootepavov. 


You will never lose your glory, not even when you are dead, but you will always 
be a subject of concern and your name will be immortal among men, Kyrnos; you 
will constantly roam about the land of Greece and the islands, crossing the barren 
fish-filled sea; you will not be riding on the back of horses, but the gifts of the 
Muses crowned with violets will send you on. 


According to the poem, the sea will provide a path of communication between Kyrnos 
and all the men who live in the land of Greece (EAAGSa yñv) and on the islands (vñoovc) 
even after the boy's death. Through the power of poetry, Kyrnos's glory will avoid the 
perils of the sea and spread to all of Greece. In fact, Kyrnos's name will be spread not 
only across the sea and the geographical landscape of Greece, but also through time, 
making him a matter of concern to future generations (future tense: pieArjoetc). The sea 
that divides countries and continents is also a connecting pathway, even across the 
barrier of mortality. By offering a space of communication and exchange, the sea connects 
different peoples and nations, and it also connects the living with the dead.:; The sea thus 
enables communication in space as well as in time, connecting men across death and into 
eternal time. 


Waterways to the Invisible 


The mythical hydrological network reflects the function of the sea as a space of 
communication between mortal life, death, and immortality. Indeed, the sea occupies an 
intermediary position between the earth inhabited by mortal men and the Ocean, the 
encircling river at the edge of the world beyond which are found Hades and the 
residences of the gods. Odysseus reaches the Ocean by sailing from the easternmost point 
of the Mediterranean to its westernmost side. Odysseus starts from the island of Circe, 
which is said to be near the palace of the Dawn and where the sun rises every morning 
(Od. 12.3-4). He then sails northwest to reach the land of the Cimmerians, where the sun 
never shines, and finds the entrance to Hades close by (Od. 11.14-19). Odysseus then 
follows the course of Oceanus clockwise around the world to return to the extreme East, 
to Circe's island.:: In this way, Odysseus sails from one side of the world to another by 
following the circular course of the Ocean. Heracles also reaches the Ocean by sailing 
westward. In Pindar, fr. 256 (Snell), Heracles is said to pass through the Gates of Gadir 
(Cadiz) in his journey to the farthest reaches of the sea: eic HbAac Tadeipidac ... botatac 
cpixOat ... tov 'HpaxA£a “towards the Gates of Gadir ... [that] Heracles ... arrived to the 
furthest..." Despite the scantiness of the fragment, we gather that Pindar is evoking the 
episode of Heracles' navigation from the Mediterranean to the extreme West in search of 
the cattle of Geryon. Indeed, according to Apollodorus 2.5.10, Gadeira is another name 
for Erytheia, the island of Geryon. Gadeira is also the ancient name of the city of Cadiz 
just outside the straits leading from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic. In the same 
passage, Apollodorus adds that Heracles set up the pillars that mark the boundary 
between Europe and Africa as tokens of this trip, which became known as the Pillars of 
Heracles (the Strait of Gibraltar): In this way, Heracles passes outside of the 
Mediterranean to reach the Ocean. Finally, in the East, the Ocean can be accessed from 
the Black Sea, as Jason does in Pindar Pythian 4.251. Thus, on its horizontal plane, the sea 
provides access to the Ocean and the world beyond the mortal realm. 

On its vertical axis, the sea is also an intermediary between the worlds of the living, 
the dead, and the gods. Indeed, the bottom of the sea houses the palace of Poseidon, 
Amphitrite, and the Nereids, as described by Bacchylides 17.97-116. Other marine 
divinities such as Nereus, Proteus, Thetis, and Leucothea also live in the depths of the sea. 


These divinities are well known to come into contact with sailors in distress, such as 
Odysseus and Menelaus. Odysseus is saved by Leucothea as he is about to drown in a 
storm (5.333-38), while Menelaus questions Proteus to find his way home to Sparta (Od. 
4.333-570). Mortals can contact these gods by deliberately giving themselves over to the 
divinity and jumping into the sea, as does Theseus in Bacchylides 17, who seemingly 
resigns to a certain death when he dives into the open sea. Nonetheless, the hero meets 
Amphitrite at the bottom of the sea and returns to the surface unscathed. The hero Enalus 
performs a similar feat when he jumps into the sea to rescue his beloved, and as a result 
he contemplates the palace of Poseidon under the sea.» In this way, the sea is a space of 
communication between mortals and immortals.;: Exchange between the two categories 
takes place when mortals have reached the very limits of their lives and are about to die. 

In fact, the vertical axis of the sea may lead to Hades altogether. Lycophron 
Alexandra 115-27 describes a tunnel leading to Hades under the sea and calls it oijtog “a 
road,” which recalls the common metaphor of the sea as a pathway. Lycophron tells the 
story of Proteus, the son of Poseidon and king of Egypt.» Proteus is dismayed at the 
savagery of his Thracian sons, Polygonus and Telegonus, who challenge all passers-by to 
a wrestling match and kill them, exhibiting the violence and monstrosity that is common 
in the lineage of Poseidon.» Seeing this, Proteus prays to Poseidon to open a passage for 
him to return to Egypt under the seabed: 


Ó yap o£ OVAAEKTPOLO PAeypaíag MOOG 
otvyvóc Topovnc, à yédws &n£yOevot 
kai 8&xpv, viis ©’ éoti kal trjropievog 
àupoiv, ó Oprjkns Ek MoT’ eic EmMaKTiAv 
Tpitwvoc &xpoAaiotv rjAoktopévrv 
xépoov nepácac, obxi vavpótr oTOA, 
GAN cotiBntov oipov, oló TIG oupveoc, 
xevOpóvogc £v GPAYYL TETPT}VAG LUXOUG, 
vépOev 0o &cong atpamovcs dSujvvoe, 
TEKVOV &AóEaG TAG EEVOKTOVOUG THAAG 
Kal MATPi MELWOSG Tas ÉTNKOOUG ALTA 
OTHOAL TaAAipovv eic MaTpav, 60ev TAGVNG 
TlaAAnviay ÉTAGE ynyevóv tpodov. 


For the sullen husband whose wife is Torone of Phlegra, he who hates both 
laughter and tears and lives without and in ignorance of both, he who once came 
from Thrace to the shore furrowed by the outflow of Triton, crossing on a dry 
path and not on a ship, through an untrodden path like a mole, boring a secret 
passage in the hollowed earth, underneath the sea, made his way in avoidance of 
the stranger-killing wrestling of his sons, and sending prayers to his father which 
he gave ear to, that he be put back in his fatherland with returning feet, from 
which he had wandered off to Pallenia, the nurse of the earth-born. (translation 
adapted from Mair) 


In this story, Proteus disappears under the sea with the help of Poseidon to visit the 
subterranean world. Despite Poseidon’s lack of dominion over the Underworld, the story 
is perhaps tied to Hades. Indeed, Proteus’s disappearance recalls an ancient folk 
etymology according to which the name Hades meant “the Invisible One” an 
interpretation reinforced by the god's helmet of invisibility.2s Lycophron's qualification of 
Proteus's path as “untrodden” (cotiSntov oipov) confirms this reading because this word 
is associated with Hades and invisibility. Aeschylus uses &otifrjc in the Seven Against 
Thebes 858 to describe the land of Hades as “untrodden by Apollo? In Sophocles’ Oedipus 


at Colonus 126, the holy grove of the Furies is called &cciféc &Acoc, the “untrodden 
grove? In Sophocles’ Ajax 657, the hero hides his sword in untrodden (&ocifij) ground so 
that no one may see it (i.e., to make it invisible) and for Night and Hades to keep (line 
660: GAN’ abtO voE Aldng TE ooóvtov kátw).2 Acctfris is a rare word that appears only 
five times in Greek literature before the Roman period. To explain this unusual word, 
Hesychius gives the three following glosses: (1) àotifBñ - KBatov, (2) &ocíBrto: oixot - tà 
advuta, (3) &ocíBouc - &nathtovs. In all three cases, the words Hesychius uses to gloss 
&c'ttfrjc describe sacred or underground locations that must be left untrodden: aBatov,z7 
advtov,2. and ómótrnroc.» Thus, Lycophron’s intentions in this passage are clear: he 
wants to convey the idea that Proteus is treading the path of Hades. Lycophron's well- 
educated readers would recognize and understand the subtle allusions to Hades in the 
passage since they would probably have at least some of the previous occurrences of the 
word in mind, especially since most occur in tragedy, a grand tradition that Lycophron is 
reworking. 

The chthonian context of Proteus's descent under the seabed is reinforced by the 
comparison of Proteus to a mole.» The comparison is apt, since the mole is an animal that 
burrows underground tunnels, and thus resembles Proteus as he passes under the sea. 
Moreover, the mole is blind, a characteristic that emphasizes the interplay between the 
visible and the invisible in the story, as Proteus enters the invisible world of Hades under 
the sea. Proteus is compared to a blind animal because he is treading in the Underworld, 
where the light of day never shines. 

The result of Proteus's descent into Hades is emphasized by Lycophron, who spends 
the first three lines of the passage describing Proteus's sullenness and his inability to 
laugh or cry. This detail would appear to be a rather innocent description of Proteus's 
sadness at the behavior of his sons if such a handicap were not a well known condition 
for those who have visited Hades. Indeed, Odyssey 11.94 calls Hades àtepréa xópov “the 
place without joy? For the same reason, the pilgrims at the shrine of Trophonius at 
Lebadeia lost the ability to laugh as a consequence of their descent into the hero's adyton 
—a ritual descent into Hades.: Similarly, Pomponius Mela 3.102 describes a curious 
spring located on the Islands of the Blessed that has the power to make one laugh 
uncontrollably. The remedy is to drink from another nearby spring, which stops laughter. 
Both the shrine of Trophonius and the Islands of the Blessed are located outside the 
boundaries of mortality, namely, in the Underworld and in the afterlife. Thus, in 
Lycophron's description, Proteus's inability to laugh labels the whole adventure as a 
journey into Hades. In the story, the sea is located in between the surface and the 
Underworld, and by passing underneath the seabed, Proteus visits Hades. Such a 
katabasis is not uncommon in the realm of Poseidon, since many of his shrines and 
sacred groves contained entrances to Hades, as is the case at Taenarum and in the alsos of 
Poseidon in Athens, among others.s; While Poseidon himself is not a divinity of the dead, 
in many locations he has dominion over the entrance to the Underworld. 

The sea also mediates between the different parts of the world due to its connection 
with the broader hydrological network. All ground water—that is, not surface runoff— 
radiates from the outer Ocean inward into rivers and springs, and then flows outward 
into the sea.s: In fact, according to Hesiod Theogony 337-62, the most important daughter 
of Oceanus is Styx, the river of the Underworld, and all the other rivers of the world are 
her sisters. Thus, the hydrological network connects all the parts of the world, from the 
invisible world of the gods and the dead beyond the Ocean, to the Underworld, to the 
surface of the earth.:: The sea holds the middle position in this network, as it receives the 
water that flows from the rivers and springs of the earth and brings it back to the outer 
Ocean. The interconnection of this network of waters is beautifully expressed in 
Aeschylus's Prometheus Bound 431-35: 


Bott dé tóvrioc kA08cv 

Evptitvev, otévet Bu06c, 

KeAatvoc Aldo oxofpéper poyóc yc, 
rayai O’ &yvoporov roraióv 
OTEVOUOL GA yoc oikrpóv. 


The waves of the sea cry out in their fall, the marine depths groan, the dark 
cavern of Hades rumbles underneath, and the springs of pure-flowing rivers 
lament your pitiable pain. 


In Aeschylus's play, the cries of pain of the Titan Prometheus, tied to the peaks of 
Caucasus on the shores of the Ocean, resonate through the entire hydrological network. 
By using the image of the hydrological network, Aeschylus expresses the cosmic 
proportions of Prometheus's punishment, since the hydrological network radiates 
throughout the entire universe. Furthermore, the image of the hydrological network 
illustrates Prometheus's intermediary situation between life and death, since waterways 
connect the world of the living with that of the dead and the gods. The location of 
Prometheus's torture, at the very edge of the world, also reinforces his intermediary 
position between life, death, and immortality. 

The connecting function of the hydrological network is also evident in the practice of 
necromancy, or divination by communication with the souls of the dead. Indeed, the four 
main Greek nekyomanteia, or oracles of the dead, are located near the sea or other bodies 
of water.x The nekyomanteion of Acheron in Thesprotia is near the Acherusian marsh, 
that of Avernus in Campania is near the lake of the same name, the nekyomanteion at 
Taenarum is in a cave on the tip of the Mani peninsula that extends between the 
Messenian and Laconian gulfs, and finally the nekyomanteion of Heracleia Pontica is in a 
cave on the coast of the Black Sea. As Ogden shows, the spirits at the nekyomanteia of 
Acheron and Avernus are thought to rise directly from the waters Similarly, in 
Aeschylus's Ghost Raisers (fr. 273a), Odysseus is instructed to raise the souls of the dead 
from the river Acheron. In all these cases, the sea and the hydrological network in general 
mediate between the world of the living and the dead, as they suggest tunnels leading to 
Hades. 

In addition to necromancy, the Greeks imagined that waterways allowed for physical 
descents or ascents between the surface and Hades. For instance, the Oropians believed 
that the dead hero Amphiaraus physically rose from the depths of Hades through a local 
spring after he became a god. Diodorus Siculus writes that the spring Cyane sprang 
forth near Syracuse on the spot where Hades abducted Persephone through a chasm in 
the earth.» Similarly, the god Dionysus is ritually called out of Hades through the 
Lernaean Lake, and was said to have come to the aid of the women of Tanagra from the 
sea when they were attacked by Triton. The sophist Lucian of Samosata, poking fun at 
these traditions, recounts in his Menippus or Necyomancy that the philosopher Menippus 
of Gadara visited Hades by passing under a marsh on the banks of the Euphrates, guided 
by the Chaldaean Mithrobarzanes, and came back to earth through the underground 
installations of the sanctuary of Trophonios at Lebadeia.: Waterways, whether the sea, 
springs, or rivers, open a passage between the surface and the Underworld and therefore 
mediate between the living and the dead, the visible and invisible worlds. 


Salt Water and Fresh Water 


In the hydrological network, the salt water of the sea alternates with the fresh water of 
springs, rivers, and the Ocean. The fresh water of rivers and springs flows into the salt 


water of the sea, which itself flows into the fresh water of the Ocean at the edge of the 
world. This peculiar arrangement leads to the question of the relationship between salt 
and fresh water. What is the significance of the intermediary position of the salt water of 
the sea between two bodies of fresh water? 

Water, whether fresh or salty, has many ambiguous characteristics that make it 
appropriate to represent a permeable barrier. Indeed, water forms a moving boundary 
that can be crossed. Water is also translucent, but its reflective surface conceals dark 
depths. Water is necessary to life, yet capable of killing by drowning. Accordingly, most 
Greek representations of death include a passage over water, whether it is the fresh water 
of rivers or the salt water of the sea. Descents into Hades, as for instance represented in 
Aristophanes’ Frogs, involve crossing a marsh or river with the help of Charon. Voyages 
to Hades or to the Islands of the Blessed involve crossing the sea and are represented as 
sailing or flying expeditions over the sea and the Ocean. Literary metaphors that 
compare death to the sea or to a wave are also common. For instance, Pindar, Nemean 
7.30-31, calls death kbp’ Aida “the wave of Hades" Aeschylus, Agamemnon 667, writes 
Aidnv zóvtiov mepevyotes "having escaped a marine Hades.” Finally, Antiphilos of 
Byzantium in the Greek Anthology 7.630 compares the sea to Hades: rjv icoc ‘Aidt xóvrog 
"the sea was like Hades" 

Despite their shared role in marking the boundaries between life and death, fresh 
water and salt water differ in important ways. Fresh water is generally associated with 
fertility, while salt water is sterile. The sterility of salt water is expressed in the Homeric 
epithet of the sea àtpbyetoc “fruitless, unharvested" (e.g., ên’ atpvyetov nóvrov “on the 
barren sea,” Il. 15.27). The image presents the sea as an unproductive field, a paradoxical 
image that contrasts liquid and solid, land and sea. The epithet opposes the teeming life 
that grows in the fields with the vast and empty surface of the sea, where the moving 
waters and the salt prevent any cultivation. Other similar formulas express the same idea, 
such as 00A &oong &Xpvpóv Ldap “the bitter water of the sea" (e.g., Od. 12.236) and rap 
Biv’ &A dc &tpvyétoLo “on the shore of the barren sea" (e.g., II. 1.316). 

Since it is metaphor ically devoid of life, seawater is absolutely pure. Seawater is 
considered incorruptible (cyicvtoc) and can cleanse any human pollution, in particular 
the miasma of death. A sacred law from Ceos (fifth century BC) prescribes the aspersion 
of houses polluted by a recent death with seawater.« At the Athenian festival of the 
Bouphonia, the knife found guilty of killing the sacrificial ox was thrown into the sea in 
order to disperse the pollution of a blood crime.» In the Iliad 1.313-16, Agamemnon 
commands his soldiers to reject the water used to cleanse the pollution of the plague into 
the sea (eig GAM Abpata D&AXov) while they perform sacrifices “on the shores of the 
barren sea” (napà Oiv’ œAdG àtpuyétoio). Finally, in the scapegoat ritual performed 
annually at Leucas, a convicted criminal was charged with the pollution of the whole city 
and thrown down the cliff into the sea to purify the community and avert evil.s Thus, the 
sterility of the sea promotes purity, especially in cases where pollution is of major 
importance, involving death, blood, or an entire community. In addition, the immensity 
of the sea serves to disperse pollution by losing bodies and objects forever in the depths. 

Fresh water can also be considered pure—if it is not standing water and if it is free of 
sediment and other pollutants—and it is commonly used as a cleansing agent. However, 
the uses of fresh water are more general than those of salt water, ranging from house hold 
cleaning to ritual bathing, cleansing the blood shed during birth, preparing the bodies of 
the dead for burial, and spreading aspersions at the entrance of sanctuaries.s: In fact, the 
uses of fresh water for purification overlap in large part with those of salt water, but salt 
water is used to emphasize the need for absolute purification, especially in relation to 
death, as an overdetermination of purification by fresh water. 

Euripides’ Hecabe 609-14 exploits the contrast between salt water and fresh water. 


After Polyxena's death, Hecabe requests salt water instead of the more usual fresh water 
to prepare her daughter's body for the funeral: The salt water bath emphasizes 
Polyxena's eternal sterility and her incapacity to bear children as a bride of Hades. In this 
passage, the salt water funeral bath replaces the fresh water nuptial bath that the girl will 
never receive. Although the nuptial bath has often been said to have funerary 
connotations because of the underground water used (or the underground location, such 
as Nymphaia or springs) and the symbolic death of brides upon their wedding, the 
objective of the nuptial bathing ritual is clear. The nuptial bath aims to promote the 
purity and fertility of the bride.s: Accordingly, fresh water is always used.s: In Polyxena's 
case, the salt water bath represents the eternal sterility of the dead girl and contrasts the 
fertility of fresh water with the sterility of seawater. Both types of water purify, but in the 
image crafted by Euripides, fresh water cleanses in order to prepare the way for giving 
new life, while salt water cleanses and prepares the way for death. 

Despite its proverbial sterility, it is undeniable that the sea is full of animal life and 
that it was an important source of food for the ancients. Accordingly, the sea has another 
Homeric epithet, nóvtos iyOvdeic "the fish-filled sea" (e.g., Il. 9.4). Yet while the image of 
the fish-filled sea evokes sustenance, the very same fish can also devour and disperse the 
bodies of dead sailors and prevent the administration of proper burial rites. The fear of 
such a death haunts Odysseus and his family as the hero roams the sea. Eumaeus, 
speculating on his master's fate, says to the disguised Odysseus, rj tóv y’ £v nóvto Payov 
iyOvec, dotéa O' adtob Keita én’ nreipou WapaOe@ eilupéva noA “or the fish devoured 
him in the sea, and his bones lie on the beach covered in deep sand” (Od. 14.135-36).:5 A 
Geometric krater from Pithecusae also illustrates this fear, as a capsized ship pours out its 
sailors and giant fish eat them in the water.x Similarly, a late geometric oinochoe 
conserved in Munich represents a shipwreck with large fish swimming and jumping 
among the drowning sailors (Fig. 2).:7 The sea is a source of food and sustenance, but the 
very same food can also bring death. 

Beyond the sea, the water of the Ocean is fresh. Just like the sea, the Ocean is pure 
and nothing can defile it (tó pv obt1 paiver “nothing pollutes it” Strabo 2.3.5). However, 
since the waters of the Ocean are located beyond the mortal world, its waters purify the 
gods rather than men or objects. In Orphic Hymn 83 (Quandt), the Ocean is called 8e&v 
ayviopa péyiotov “the greatest agent of purification of the gods.” In the Homeric Hymn 
to Selene 5-11 the goddess bathes in the waters of the Ocean before ascending into the 
sky to shine through the night. In fact, all celestial bodies except the constellation of the 
Bear bathe in the Ocean.s This bath maintains and renews the gods’ divine power to 
shine. This mythical bath parallels the ritual bath of cult statues in the sea, such as the 
bath of Athena's statue at the Athenian Plynteria. As Ginouvés and Kahil explain, such 
baths were meant to symbolize the renewed power of the divinity. In both cases, ritual 
and mythical baths in waters that are absolutely pure ensure the continuation of the 
divine order. 

Unlike the waters of the sea, the waters of the Ocean are fertile. Humid Oceanic 
breezes speed the growth of wondrous vegetation on the Island of the Blessed and in the 
Garden of the Hesperides.« Moreover, since the Ocean flows at the boundary between the 
world of the living, the dead, and the gods, its waters support life beyond mortality, 
namely, eternal life. Water from the Ocean is a necessary ingredient for the brewing of 
ambrosia, the liquor that sustains the immortal life of the gods. In the Odyssey 12.62 and 
Moero fr. 1 Powell ( Ath. Deipn. 410e and 491b-c) doves bring ambrosia to Zeus from 
Oceanus.s In Euripides’ description of Zeus's nuptial chamber beyond the Ocean 
(Hippolytus 742-50), a spring of ambrosia flows by the god’s bedstead. In Hyginus 
Fabulae 182 and 192, the personified Ambrosia is a daughter of Oceanus. In Ovid's 
Metamorphoses 7.267, Medea puts sand washed in Oceanus in the potion she mixes in 


order to rejuvenate Aeson. Finally, on Tyrian coinage from the third century AD, 
Oceanus is represented with the &ufBpooiai métpat “the Ambrosian Rocks" from which 
ambrosia flows.« The waters of Ocean sustain life and fertility beyond the limitations of 
mortality. 
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Figure 2. Late Geometric oinochoe, ca. 740-720. Munich, Antikensammlungen, 8696. Staatliche 
Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek München. Photo: Christa Kopperman. 


Thus the salt water of the sea lies between the fertility of the fresh water that sustains 
biological life on earth and the fresh water that sustains the super natural, eternal life of 
the gods beyond the Ocean. The barren water of the sea holds the same position as death, 
which stands in the middle between mortal life and the eternal life of the dead and the 
gods. As a transitional space between these states of existence, the sea integrates the 
characteristics of both extremes, in particular the power both to sustain and to extinguish 
life. 


Transcending Mortality: The Old Men of the Sea 


The Old Men of the Sea, Nereus, Phorcys, and Proteus, embody the paradoxical 
characteristics of the sea.« They are old, yet immortal, indicating that they live at the 
boundary between mortal and immortal time. They are even thought to have seen the 
world since its very inception, which explains their extreme old age. The Old Men of the 
Sea are also shape-shifters who possess the ability to transform themselves into any 
animal, human, or inanimate form they wish. This characteristic illustrates the 
disorienting changes in shape and color of the sea as well as its power to change objects 
by erosion and by encouraging the growth of shells, corals, and other marine life.« This 
transformative power evokes the indefinite, ever-changing nature of the sea as well as the 
ultimate transformation that occurs at the boundary between life, death, and immortality. 
Finally, the Old Men of the Sea are omniscient, truthful, and just. In the Odyssey 4.385, 
Proteus is said to “know the depths of the whole sea" (600 &6oro néons févOea olde), an 
assertion that emphasizes the prodigious quality of his divine knowledge. 

The Old Men of the Sea grudgingly exercise these prophetic abilities for men when 
they are compelled. Sailors who want to question them must trap them and hold on 
through their successive transformations to receive an answer to their questions.cs 
Menelaus (Od. 4.333-570) catches Proteus by hiding among his flock of seals. Menelaus 
hangs on as Proteus transforms into a lion, a serpent, a leopard, a boar, flowing water, 
and finally, a tree. In the end, Proteus tires of his game and reveals how Menelaus can 
placate the gods in order to return to Sparta. Proteus then reveals the fate of Menelaus's 
fellow warriors Ajax, Agamemnon, and Odysseus during their return from Troy. Finally, 
Proteus reveals that Menelaus will go to the Islands of the Blessed after his death because 
he is Helen's husband. 

Similarly, Heracles hangs on to Nereus's body as the god transforms into “all manner 
of shapes" (rnavroias évadAdooovta popqàc, Apollod. 2.114) and is finally told the way 
to the island of the Hesperides, the Nymphs who guard the fruit of immortality. 
Alternatively, according to Stesichorus, Heracles receives the cup of Helios from Nereus, 
which also allows him to reach the island of the Hesperides.» These episodes show that 
the Old Men of the Sea possess knowledge that is beyond the limitations of the human 
condition, yet is accessible through revelation. They can direct men on the bewildering 
paths of the sea and, most important, can show the way beyond the boundaries of 
mortality. Indeed, Menelaus is informed that he will spend eternity on the Islands of the 
Blessed and Heracles learns the way to reach immortality. Thus, the Old Men of the Sea 
are communicators of divine knowledge. This function corresponds to that of the sea 
itself as a pathway between the mortal and immortal worlds. 

The goddess Thetis can be added to the group of the Old Men of the Sea. While she is 
neither male nor old, she is the daughter of Nereus, one of the Old Men of the Sea.» Like 
the Old Men of the Sea, Thetis is a shape-shifter. Peleus must hang on to her through her 
multiple transformations in order to receive her hand in marriage (Fig. 3).1 Most 
important, Thetis is endowed with oracular powers. She reveals Achilles' destiny, 


prompting him to make his crucial choice of glory over a long life (II. 9.410—16). Thus, 
Thetis fulfils the same role as the Old Men of the Sea. She bridges the gap between 
mortals and immortals by revealing divine knowledge, especially concerning death and 
the afterlife. Her reluctance to associate with mortals, as seen in her defiance of Peleus, 
parallels the typical reluctance of the Old Men of the Sea and illustrates the difficulty 
faced by mortals in accessing divine knowledge. 


Figure 3. Attic red-figure kylix from Vulci. Berlin, Antikensammlung F2279. Staatliche Museen Berlin. 
Photo: Art Resource, NY. 


The Titan Oceanus, while he is never called the Old Man of the Sea, shares many 
characteristics with these figures. Oceanus was born from the first cosmic entities, Gaia 
and Uranus, and participated in the process of differentiation of the universe into various 
parts and creatures. The commentator Heraclitus, writing about the Homeric poems in 
the first century AD, reports a tradition that Oceanus contains the essence of all things, 
and that he therefore gave rise to Proteus, a god who can take any shape, knows 
everything, and, significantly, is an Old Man of the Sea. Like Proteus and other Old Men 
of the Sea, Oceanus is wise and gives advice in times of need, as in Aeschylus's 
Prometheus Bound. Oceanus's benevolence in Aeschylus's play corresponds with the 
gentleness ascribed to Nereus by Hesiod (mog “kind,” Theog. 235). As Rudhardt notes, 
Oceanus generally represents a force for good in the world, both in his personified form 
as an old man and as the encircling river Ocean, whose water is fertile and pure. 


Figure 4. Attic black-figure dinos, ca. 580 BC. London, British Museum 1971.11-1.1. Photo: © The 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


The double nature of Oceanus as a kind of “Old Man of the Sea" and as a river 
transpires in iconography, where painters represent him either as an old man or as a 
hybrid creature endowed with a snake tail (Fig. 4).:s On black-and red-figure pottery, 
Oceanus is represented as an old man, sometimes with a bull's head or horns, as is 
common for river gods, or with crab claws on his head and shells in his beard.; 
Sometimes, Oceanus also appears as an old man with a snake-like lower body. This 
depiction became more and more popular in the Hellenistic period, until it commonly 
adorned mosaics, fountains, and even the coinage of certain cities in the Roman period. 
In Classical art, Oceanus is also often represented as a fully anthropomorphic old man 
accompanied by hippalektryones and other such mythical marine creatures. In these 
cases, Oceanus is hardly distinguishable from other marine divinities and Old Men of the 
Sea such as Triton, Poseidon, Acheloos, Nereus, and Proteus.» 

Like Oceanus and Thetis, the Graeae are not Old Men of the Sea sensu stricto, but 
they share many of the characteristics of this group of deities. The Graeae are the 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto and are therefore directly related with the Old Man of the 
Sea through genealogy.s Like other Old Men of the Sea, the Graeae stand at the boundary 
between mortal and immortal time, since they are eternally old. Their name means "the 
gray ones? They are born old, with gray hair, and share only one tooth and one eye 
between the three of them.« Their appearance illustrates all the miseries of old age, such 
as ugliness, missing teeth, and especially dim vision. The Graeae's near blindness 
emphasizes their ability to see beyond the visible world, a common characteristic of seers 
and inspired poets such as Tiresias and Homer, who are completely blind.s: Indeed, the 
Graeae live at the frontier between the visible and invisible world. They are the guardians 
of the approach to the Ocean, and in particular, to the Gorgons' abode.:s This location is 
at the very edge of the Night (£oxatiñ 1póc Nuxtdc) where the personifications of the 
evening, the Hesperides, also live. Thus the Graeae are the gatekeepers of what lies in the 
darkness beyond the evening of life, namely death.s: They live in a dim and gray area on 
the threshold of death. 


Accordingly, the Graeae's revelation to the hero Perseus concerns what lies beyond 
death. After Perseus has stolen their eye to force them to cooperate with him, the Graeae 
reveal the location of the Stygian Nymphs’ cave. These Nymphs live by the infernal 
river Styx, daughter of Ocean. They hold the equipment Perseus needs to embark on his 
quest for the Gorgon's head, namely Hermes' winged sandals, the kibisis (the magical 
sack to hold the Gorgon's head), the sword or sickle to cut her throat, and finally Hades' 
helmet of invisibility.ss Thus, the Graeae's revelation allows Perseus to reach the land 
beyond death, namely the river Styx and the Gorgon. Throughout the story, the visual 
imagery emphasizes the hero's passage between the visible and invisible worlds. Perseus 
uses the Graeae's blindness against them by stealing their eye and compelling them to 
reveal their knowledge. Then Perseus triumphs over Medusa's deadly glance by donning 
Hades' helmet of invisibility or by using his shield as a mirror. Finally, Perseus triumphs 
over Polydectes and the Seriphians upon his return by showing them Medusa's head and 
turning them to stone. In this way, the Graeae direct Perseus to the invisible world and 
give him knowledge of what lies beyond death, an advantage that allows him to vanquish 
his enemies and establish himself. 

Like the Graeae, the marine god Glaucus stands at the boundary between life and 
death. His name means approximately the same as the name of the Graeae, since 
"Glaucus" means “the gray one’: The name refers to the indefinite color of the sea and 
represents Glaucus’s indefinite status between mortality and immortality. Indeed, 
Glaucus is not born immortal. He was originally a mortal fisherman from the town of 
Anthedon in Boeotia. One day, Glaucus notices that a certain herb revives the dead fish 
in his catch.ss Glaucus eats the herb and, affected by a sudden madness, throws himself 
into the sea. He is then metamorphosed into an immortal merman endowed with 
prophetic powers. He continues to grow old indefinitely, but never dies. Aeschylus and 
Ovid affirm that the gods cleanse Glaucus's mortality in the running water of numerous 
rivers.» In this way, Glaucus becomes an Old Man of the Sea. He was even worshipped 
under this name in ancient Spain.» Glaucus's passage between mortality and immortality 
is illustrated by his leap into the sea and the cleansing of his mortality in rivers. The 
alternation between salt water and fresh water in the myth emphasizes the alternation 
between life and death in the story. Glaucus dies to his mortal self in the sea, but finds a 
renewed, purified eternal life in fresh water, and then settles on the frontier between life 
and death. This ambiguous status is illustrated by Glaucus's hybrid merman shape, a 
human upper body with a fish tail. Aeschylus, Glaucus of the Sea fr. 26 (Radt), calls him 
avOpwroedég Onpiov “a human-looking beast.” Indeed, Glaucus is neither fully human 
or animal, nor fully mortal or immortal, since his very nature changes in the course of his 
life. 

Glaucus's prophetic abilities give him insight into the invisible world. Glaucus 
prophesies for sailors, and appears in the Argonautica 1.1310-29, where he reveals that 
Heracles is not destined to accompany the Argonauts to Colchis, but rather will become 
immortal after accomplishing his labors.» Thus, like other Old Men of the Sea, Glaucus 
knows what lies beyond the visible world and the boundaries of death. Perhaps for this 
reason, Plato uses the myth of Glaucus in the Republic 611d to represent the condition of 
the soul when it is subjected to the world of senses through the body. According to Plato, 
the soul inside the body is like Glaucus's body in the sea, which becomes unrecognizable 
due to the slow accretion of shells and barnacles and the breakage and addition of entire 
body parts. In this way, Plato declares that the nature of the soul is different from that of 
the body. The soul is attached to the pursuit of eternal and immortal objects (Resp. 611e), 
while the body is attached to the pursuit of temporal objects. Thus, for Plato, Glaucus's 
experience contrasts the visible and the invisible worlds, or the mortal with the immortal, 
since Glaucus crosses the boundary of mortality. Glaucus's knowledge of what lies 


beyond the visible world while trapped in an intermediary physical state gives Plato an 
appropriate image to represent the condition of the invisible, eternal soul ensconced in a 
mortal body. 


The Ocean 


In the story of Glaucus, a vertical leap into the sea operates the passage between the 
visible and invisible worlds. A similar gateway to the invisible world exists in the farthest 
reaches of the sea, on the line of the horizon, where the river Ocean flows.» According to 
the Theogony 736-39, this location is the meeting point of earth, sky, and sea: 


évOa 6 ys Ôvopepñs Kai Taprápov nEepdevtosc 
TOVTOU T’ ATPLYETOLO Kai OLPAVOD HOTEPOEVTOG 
e€eing Mavtwv nnyo Kal meipat’ Exo, 
Apyaré’ evLPWEVTA, THA TE OTLYEOVOL eoi rep: 


And there, one after the other, are the sources and ends of all, of the black earth, 
misty Tartarus, the barren sea, and the starry sky, terrible and dank, which even 
the gods abhor. 


In the passage, one of the important differences between the parts of the world that 
converge on the line of the horizon is the intensity of the light that shines on them. 
Tartarus, like Hades and the subterranean world in general, is misty and dark. The sky is 
illuminated by the stars (aotepdevtoc), and a perpetual light shines on Olympus (Od. 
6.45). The sea is therefore the midpoint between light and darkness. For this reason, the 
far reaches of the sea, on the line of the horizon, are characterized by a dim half-light and 
creatures of the twilight. The blind Graeae inhabit the region, as do the Hesperides, the 
nymphs of the sunset who guard the fruit of immortality.» The eternal twilight in which 
the Graeae and Hesperides live represents the intermediary space between two extremes, 
namely the darkness of death and the bright light of eternal life. 

The scarce light available in the most remote regions of the sea is further dampened 
by a dark mist.» The sea is misty (nepoaidéa movtov, Il. 23.744),s as well as the western 
sky ((óqov nepdevta "the misty darkness? e.g. Il 12.240). The mist indicates the 
approach of death, an invisible reality that must not be seen. Indeed, Hades is also said to 
be misty, as well as Tartarus,io: the Night,io: and the cave of the deadly Scylla. 
Similarly, a cloud of mist covers the eyes of those who are about to die: and ghosts are 
said to be cloaked in mist.: Mist is an opaque mix of air and water and represents the 
meeting point of sky and sea, a metaphor for the passage to the invisible world that 
happens upon death. Mist thus forms an intangible and blurry barrier between the 
material and immaterial worlds. For this reason, mist also often covers invisible divine 
realities taking place on the mortal plane, such as the actions of the gods.107 

Beyond the barrier of the mist, on the shores of the Ocean, are found regions that are 
always dark or always sunny. This belief reflects Greek knowledge of the light variations 
at extreme latitudes, but it also reveals the way they understood the organization of the 
cosmos. The stark light and darkness that characterize the edges of the world represent 
the extremes of eternal life and death. The human realm stands in the middle and sees a 
gradation between light and darkness throughout each day.:s 

Light and darkness alternate in the region of the Ocean because it is the landing and 
launching place of celestial bodies. The sun, the moon, the dawn, and the stars begin and 
end their daily course in the Ocean.» Because the different celestial bodies are 
antithetical to one another, they are separated by an opaque cloud of mist, as seen on a 


Classical lekythos representing the course of the sun. On the vase, Helios rises in his 
chariot between the Night and the Dawn, whose bodies are depicted as swirls of mist 
(Fig. 5).10 On the other side of the vase, the mist condenses into a thick line that delimits 
a mound over which Heracles roasts sacrificial meat and under which a dog lurks. 
According to Ferrari and Ridgway, the dog is Cerberus, guarding the entrance to Hades 
from which Heracles is about to drag him: The vase thus represents the place in the 
Ocean where earth, sky, and sea meet, since Helios, the Dawn, and the Night are rising 
from the Ocean and Heracles stands over the entrance to the Underworld. The 
representation finds an important parallel in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 411-13, in 
which Helios is said to herd his sheep at Cape Taenarum, a well-known entrance to the 
Underworld located on the tip of the Mani peninsula between the Messenian and 
Laconian gulfs. In the hymn as on the vase, the light of Helios is placed in direct 
juxtaposition with the darkness of Hades. A thick mist forms a barrier between the light 
of the sun and the darkness that prevails in the Night and in the Underworld.112 


Figure 5. Attic black-figure lekythos, ca. 500 BC. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 41.162.29. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1941. 


The alternation between light and dark—or visible and invisible—in the farthest 
reaches of the sea evokes an additional alternation, namely between materiality and 
immateriality. The barrier of the mist covers areas inhabited by the souls of the dead and 
the gods, both of which are intangible. For this reason, living mortals are strictly 
forbidden to cross into the Ocean beyond the Pillars of Heracles. Euripides Hippolytus 
742-50 calls the Ocean, near the shore of the Island of the Hesperides, oepvóv téppova 
oùpavoÿ "the holy boundary of the sky” The image makes it clear that the horizon marks 
the divide between the tangible world and the immaterial sky. Euripides uses the 
common metaphor of the sea as a road to indicate that the gods forbid any travel in the 
area (ook&0' 600v vépet), because this is the home of the gods and the location of Zeus's 
nuptial chamber.u: In this conception, the Ocean is an impassable boundary for mortals 
because it encircles divine realities that must not be seen by mortals, namely, the 
residences of the Olympian gods. Pindar Olympian 3.43-45 expresses a similar sentiment 
when he writes that Theron's glory has reached the ultimate limit of the mortal world, 
the Pillars of Heracles (the Strait of Gibraltar). Any attempt to go further, according to 
Pindar, is hubristic: tó ztópoc 8 éott cogoic aPatov xàoóqoic. où viv HE: KELVOG 
einv “It is impossible for both the wise and the unwise to go any further. I will not pursue 
it: I would be a fool to do so”: According to both Pindar and Euripides, navigating past 
the line of the horizon is to encroach upon divine territory, and therefore is inappropriate 
for living mortals.:: 

However, once dead, mortals must cross the boundary between the tangible and 
intangible worlds. The round shape of the Ocean provides a stark reminder of this 
necessity, as it encircles the world and leaves no chance for escape. Yet, the immaterial 
barrier of the Ocean cannot be crossed by ordinary means. The dead pass over the Ocean 
under forms that evoke the intangible nature of the soul, such as wind, birds, or other 
winged creatures.u7 In the Odyssey 20.61-66, Penelope expresses her desire to die by 
being carried over the “misty ways” (nepdevta k£AevOa) by a gust of wind. Later, the 
souls of Penelope's dead suitors follow Hermes over the Ocean under a form that recalls 
bats (Od. 24.1-11). Similarly, in Sophocles' Oedipus the King 175-79, the chorus sings of 
the flight of the souls of the dead to the western Ocean: &AXov 8 àv GA npocí8oiG 
&mep EVITEPOV OPVLV xpelocov ópoupoérov zvpóc óppevov AKTAV zpóc éonépov Ocob 
"You can see life after life taking flight like a winged bird, more powerful than irresistible 
fire, toward the shore of the western god" In this passage, the souls of the dead are given 
the impetus of birds and fire. The two images evoke immateriality and a swift, irresistible 
motion, in order to illustrate the rapid and inescapable experience of death. Similar flights 
over the Ocean are illustrated on a number of ancient vessels, which show the dead being 
carried over the waves by a winged divinity such as Athena, Eos, or a Harpy.::s On these 
vases, as in literary accounts, the passage to death over the Ocean is a journey between 
the tangible and the intangible worlds, a process in which humans lose their corporeality. 


Crossing the Ocean 


The few living mortals who manage to cross into the stream of Ocean must enlist divine 
help. As Pindar observes in Pythian 10.27-30, it is impossible to pass over the Ocean by 
physical means such as walking or sailing. With this warning, Pindar makes it clear that 
mortal means are powerless to accomplish such a journey. Yet Pindar points out that 
Perseus, the son of Zeus, benefits from the help of Athena in accomplishing his exploit. In 
other iterations of the myth, Hermes lends Perseus his winged sandals, which allow 
crossing between the worlds of the living, the dead, and the gods.::» In this way, Perseus 


is made intangible, as it were, to cross over the Ocean. In fact, in the Shield 222, Perseus's 
flight over the Ocean is compared to the swift flight of a thought (6 8’ óc te von’ 
érotàto), an image that emphasizes the incorporeal quality of Perseus's journey. 

Similarly, in the earliest versions of the Argonautic myth, the heroes cross over the 
Ocean.i20 To accomplish this exploit, they use the divine ship Argo, which was built on 
the instructions of Athena. One of the main obstacles facing the Argonauts is the 
Symplegades, the Clashing Rocks, which stand at the entrance of the Black Sea and 
constantly crash into one another, crushing any ship that attempts to pass through.» To 
overcome this difficulty, the Argonauts are told to let a dove fly through the Clashing 
Rocks. If the bird survives, the heroes must follow it through the pass.» The myth thus 
compares the Argo and its sailors to a bird and evokes the immaterial flight of a soul 
through the door of the Underworld.:4 Indeed, doves are frequently associated with the 
dead, especially on girls’ and women’s funerary monuments.:»; Doves also often represent 
intangible realities in Greek poetry and iconography, such as the flight of gods, souls, 
oracular responses, and love.» In this way, the Argonauts pass through the 
Symplegades and arrive in the Black Sea, which represents the territory of the dead and 
the gods. Indeed, the Black Sea contains an island inhabited by ghosts named Leuke, "the 
White Island?:s» Colchis itself, the ultimate destination of the Argonauts, is ruled by 
Aeetes, who is the son of Helios. The Argonauts thus sail into the intangible world of the 
dead and the gods to attain the country of the sun, at the boundary between the divine 
light and the darkness of death (see Chapter 2). 

Like the Argonauts, Heracles sails to the meeting point of light and darkness. His last 
labors, which eventually earn him immortality, take him into the half-light of the western 
Ocean: One of the first episodes of Heracles’ journey to the Ocean is his meeting with 
Atlas, who holds the vault of the sky at the entrance to the Ocean. As explained by 
Hesiod in the Theogony 746—50, Atlas stands precisely at the meeting point of Night and 
Day: 


TOV zpóc0' Tametoio mic Éyet ODpavdv ebpov 
&otr]og KEQAAT TE kai AKAPATHOL xépeootv 
&oxepQéoc, 000 NOE te Kai 'Hpépr] &ocov iodoat 
à&AXArjAatG x poo£eutov àpeiBópevoa péyav ob60v 
XéAxeov. 


In front of them, the son of Japetus supports the broad sky, standing, with his 
head and his indefatigable arms, unshakably, where Night and Day come close 
and speak to one another when they switch places on either side of the great 
bronze threshold. 


Atlas guards the boundary of Night and Day, facing the place where the earth, the sky, 
and the sea meet in the abyss of Tartarus (Theog. 736-39). Atlas also faces the garden of 
the Hesperides (Theog. 517-19). Hesiod notes that in this area, the light of the Sun 
alternates with the Night, which is covered in a dark cloud of mist (NdE 6Ao, veqéAn 
xekavppévr rjepoeuset “the deadly Night, wrapped in a misty cloud” Theog. 757). Thus, 
when he meets Atlas, Heracles stands in a dim, intermediary space at the crossroads of 
the world. Heracles is therefore the hero who passes beyond the antithetical forces that 
determine the world: night and day, good and evil (cf. the famous Choice of Heracles),1:2 
mortality and immortality. In fact, on a fifth-century lekythos, Heracles receives the 
golden apples from Atlas.:s In this iteration of the myth, crossing the boundary of the 
mortal world beyond the pillars that he himself placed at the mouth of the Mediterranean 
is the token of Heracles’ immortality.:5 

In other versions of the myth, Heracles receives the fruit of immortality from the 


Hesperides, the nymphs of the sunset. The Hesperides are the daughters of Atlas and of 
the Night.:ss According to Pherecydes FGrH 3F17, Atlas himself obtains the apples from 
the Hesperides and gives them to Heracles. The location of the wondrous garden where 
the apples grow varies, but it is always in the Ocean, on the edges of the known world in 
places where, significantly, the level of light differs dramatically from that which prevails 
in the oecumene, the inhabited world. Early poets place the garden on an island in the 
extreme west, at the crossroads of Night and Day: In later sources, the garden is said to 
be in Libya, a land of intense sunshine (Diod. Sic. 4.26.2) or in the Atlantic (Plin. HN 
6.201). Finally, Apollodorus 2.113 places the garden in the land of the Hyperboreans, 
which is on "the hinges of the world" (cardines mundi) and therefore gets six full months 
of light followed by six full months of continuous night.:s; In general, the garden of the 
Hesperides is considered to be the westernmost point in the world. Ptolemy Geography 
4.6.34 even assigns the island a longitude of zero degrees in his reckoning of the world. 
Thus, in this version of the myth too, Heracles acquires immortality in a location 
characterized by special light. The sunset suggested in the name of the Hesperides evokes 
the passage to death, but Heracles actually vanquishes death with his visit. A Classical 
vase shows Heracles receiving the golden apples from the Hesperides in the presence of 
Hermes, the messenger god who accompanies men across the boundary between life and 
death. In this representation, Heracles has passed beyond mortality with the help of 
Hermes and triumphed over death by obtaining the golden apples from a garden that is 
located at the frontier of life, death, and immortality.:» As Diodorus Siculus 4.26.4 notes, 
the golden apples of the Hesperides are the guarantee of Heracles' immortality. 

Yet a little earlier in his narration, Diodorus claims that the cattle of Geryon were the 
token of Heracles' immortality (Diod. Sic. 4.23.2). As noted by Jourdain-Annequin, 
Heracles' struggle against Geryon is a doublet of the Hesperides adventure and can also 
be read as a foray into the afterlife.» These two labors of Heracles share a westward 
itinerary as well as the same side quests, such as the struggle against Busiris and Antaeus. 
Both episodes take place on sunset islands. The name of Erytheia, the island of Geryon, 
means “the red island,’ probably as a reference to the sunset in the West. Erytheia is also 
the name of one of the Hesperides. The twilight that reigns on Erytheia recalls the 
twilight of the island of the Hesperides and suggests that it is an intermediary location 
between life and death. In fact, Strabo writes that according to Eratosthenes, Erytheia 
was the island of the Blessed.» The islands of both the Hesperides and Erytheia are 
located on the shores of the Ocean, beyond the edge of the mortal world.: Both episodes 
also involve a token of immortality, either the golden apples or the cattle of Geryon. Thus, 
in the Geryon adventure too, Heracles sails to a dimly lit location beyond the boundary 
of the mortal world in order to gain a token of immortality. The monsters that Heracles 
defeats there, the three-bodied Geryon and his triple-bodied dog Orthrus, the brother of 
Cerberus, also suggest a quest in an infernal location, beyond the boundaries of death. 


Figure 6. Attic red-figure kylix, ca. 480 BC, from Vulci. Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, no. 16563 
(formerly 545). Vatican Museums, Vatican State. Photo: Alinari / Art Resource, NY. 


Significantly, Heracles sails across the western Ocean in the cup of Helios (Fig. 6). 
This magical cup carries Helios around the Ocean every evening from his setting place in 
the West to the East, so that he may rise again in the morning. By using the cup of Helios, 
Heracles travels in the wake of the sun itself in his journey beyond the meeting point of 
light and dark. Heracles obtains this magical vessel either from Nereus (Stesich. fr. 184a) 
or from Helios himself. In Pherecydes FGrH F18a, Heracles even threatens Helios or the 
river Ocean to get the cup. Several vase paintings are thought to represent the scene in 
which Heracles strides toward Helios in a menacing manner. Heracles’ aggressive 
takeover of Helios's cup suggests that the hero is accomplishing a forbidden journey. His 
adversaries, either the Sun or the Ocean, clarify the nature of the transgression: it is a 
foray beyond the geographical and cosmological boundaries of the world. The cup of the 
Sun is therefore much more than a sailing implement for Heracles. Like the sandals 
Hermes lends to Perseus, the cup is a magical object that allows crossing between worlds 
and marks the hero as a special individual with respect to the gods. 


Figure 7. Attic red-figure pelike, ca. 480-470 BC. Paris, Louvre G234. Photo: € RMN-Grand Palais / 
Art Resource, NY. 


In the course of his navigation on the Ocean, Heracles encounters Geras, the 
personification of old age, who is the son of the Night (Theog. 225). No literary account of 
the struggle survives, but the figurative sources show Geras as a small, wrinkled, and 
emaciated figure violently defeated by Heracles with his club (Fig. 7)..; By vanquishing 
old age, Heracles defeats the darkness that awaits mortals at the end of life, and which is 
preceded by its kindred, old age. In this way, the darkness that reigns in the western 


Ocean is not only a cosmological marker indicating the boundaries of the human 
experience but also a marker of time. The Night generates Old Age, the countdown that 
ultimately spells the death of mortals. By crossing beyond the Night and defeating her 
son Geras, Heracles passes beyond the limited time allotted to mortals to attain eternity. 

Indeed, as a result of his adventures on the Ocean, Heracles acquires immortality and 
marries Hebe, the daughter of Zeus and Hera and the personification of youth.1: Heracles 
will thus never suffer from old age, but rather, he will enjoy the eternal youth and eternal 
life of the gods. Pindar Isthmian 4.55-60 describes Heracles’ deification in the following 
terms: 


vióg AAxpujvag: óc ObAvETOVS’ EBa, yatoc ve rt&ooc 

Kai paOóxpnpvov zoAi& &Aóc &&evpov Bévap, 

VAUTIAIMLOL TE nopOpóv àpiepoootc. 

vôv dé nap Aiyióyo k&Aotov 6A ov 

CULPETNOV vaier, Tetipatai te xpóc ABavatwv pios, Hav Torviet, 
xpvo&ov otkov &va£ koi yopippóc “Hpac. 


Alcmena's son; he went to Olympus, after he had explored all lands and the deep 
pit of the gray sea, and had tamed the straits for sailors. Now he lives in utmost 
happiness with Zeus who bears the aegis. He is honored as a friend by the 
immortals and is the husband of Hebe; he is the chief of a golden house, and 
Hera's son-in-law. 


In this passage, Pindar emphasizes Heracles' travels across the world: after seeing the 
entire earth and the depths of the sea, Heracles crosses the boundary of mortality and 
goes to Olympus to join the company of the gods. The image crafted by Pindar unites 
earth, sky, and sea, and emphasizes the idea that Heracles travels to the very crossroads 
of the universe. Moreover, Heracles’ “taming of the straits” foregrounds his greatest 
achievement, namely his crossing over the ford of the Ocean to attain immortality. 

Heracles' fording of the Ocean allows his entrance into the invisible world. Hesiod in 
Theogony 287-94 uses the phrase &xfàc nópov Qxeavoio “crossing the path of Ocean" 
in the narration of Heracles' return from the western Ocean after capturing the cattle of 
Geryon. The word zópov “path, ford" recalls the common metaphor of the sea as a 
pathway. This pathway can lead not only to distant lands, but also to those outside of the 
mortal world altogether. Perhaps for this reason, the scholiast of the Theogony glosses 
mOpov Gxeá&voto as TOV &Eovo, tol TOV OpiGovta “the axle, or the horizon.” The image of 
the horizon recalls Euripides’ formulation when he called the Ocean cepvov téppova 
ovpavod “the holy boundary of the sky.’ The scholiast's comparison of the Ocean to an 
axle also suggests that the encircling river is the hinge of the world, the point upon which 
other moving parts turn in a circular motion. The “axle” comparison brings to mind the 
image of ships disappearing under the line of the horizon as they sail away on the 
rounded surface of the sea and gradually reappear upon their return. The Ocean is the 
point on which the round world revolves and around which objects appear and disappear 
as they pass from the visible part of the world into the invisible. In the context of 
Heracles' journey, the Ocean articulates the movements of the mortal and immortal parts 
of the world, as the hero transcends mortality by following the path of Ocean. 

A further gloss on the same passage, this one by Hesychius, clarifies the nature of 
Heracles’ journey across the Ocean. Hesychius glosses the phrase népov Qxetvoto “the 
path of Ocean" (Theog. 292) as Tov aépa, tig öv al yuyal TOV TeAEvT@VTOV 
amoxwpovow "the air in which the souls of the dead go away.’ The Ocean is thus not 
only the axle, the horizon, or the point where sky and sea meet, but also the place where 
life and death converge. By calling the Ocean “air” (&àépo) and emphasizing the transition 


between elements, Hesychius illustrates the Ocean's function as the meeting point of the 
material and the immaterial. The souls of the dead fly or, more precisely, “depart” 
(amoywpodotv) by literally vanishing into thin air, leaving their bodies behind. This is 
precisely what happens to Heracles, who sails across the Ocean to find immortality and 
eventually leaves the earth to dwell in the sky among the Olympians. In fact, Heracles 
leaves the earth by burning on a pyre, an image that vividly illustrates his passage from 
the material to the immaterial world.10 

Like Heracles, Odysseus travels on the Ocean, but while Heracles leaves the mortal 
world as a result of his journey over the Ocean, Odysseus accomplishes the journey in the 
opposite direction. Odysseus's navigation takes him to the very edge of death and then 
back again to the human realm. 

At the start of the Odyssey, Telemachus complains that Odysseus is invisible and has 
not been heard from: otyet’ &iotoc &nvotoc, “he left and became invisible and unheard 
from" (Od. 1.242). Similarly, Alcinous assures Odysseus that he believes his tales, 
although they come out of “what no man can even see" (68ev ké tig OSE toto, Od. 
11.366). Indeed, Odysseus visits improbable and incredibly distant lands such as those of 
the Cicones, the lotus-eaters, and the Cyclops. When he is blown away by the bag of the 
Winds, Odysseus even reaches the land of the Laestrygonians, where the paths of the 
Night and the Day cross one another (Od. 10.86). His journey therefore has cosmic 
proportions, as Odysseus visits all parts of the universe, whether mortal, immortal, or the 
land of the dead.::: 

In order to leave this state of invisibility and return to Ithaca, Odysseus must go to 
Hades to learn his way home from the dead Tiresias. This voyage takes Odysseus into the 
darkness of the western Ocean (Od. 11.11-13). 


tfjg 6? ravnuepins véra' ioco Movtomopovons: 
ÔVOETO T NEALOG OKLOWVTO TE THOM &yviai. 
7| 8 és meipad’ ixave BaOvppóov Qkeavoio. 


Throughout the day the ship’s sails were taut as she crossed the sea; then the sun 
set and all the roads became dark, and the ship arrived within the confines of the 
deep-flowing Ocean. 


Odysseus’s westward navigation over the sea (Tovronopoüonc) takes him on the marine 
roads (œyviai) to the darkness of the sunset, at the entrance of the realm of the dead. Like 
Perseus, Odysseus must approach the very edge of the Night to acquire the knowledge 
that allows him to cross between the visible and invisible worlds and finally return to the 
land of the living. 

The Odyssey signals Odysseus’s progressive return from the invisible world by using 
the image of mist. Odysseus must cross the dark veils of mist that separate the world of 
the living from that of the dead in order to return to Ithaca. He starts in Hades, near the 
misty land of the Cimmerians, which is always dark (Od. 11.14-19). In Hades itself, 
Odysseus meets his comrade Elpenor and his mother Anticleia, both of whom are 
covered with the misty darkness of death (CO@ov nepoevta, Od. 11.57 and 155-56). 
Anticleia warns Odysseus that he has entered the invisible realm, which is distressing to 
see for living mortals: xoezóv 88 Tüde Gooiciv ópàcOou (Od. 11.155-56). After leaving 
Hades, Odysseus passes the Sirens and struggles through the straits of Scylla and 
Charybdis. The peak on which Scylla lives is covered by a dark cloud (vepéAn kvavén, 
Od. 12.74-75), and her cave is misty (oméocg nepoeiôéc, Od. 12.77). In all these locations, 
the mist symbolizes the darkness of death, a reality hidden from the living by opaque 
clouds. 

In the course of their navigation, Odysseus and his comrades arrive on the island of 


Helios, where Zeus hides land and sea with storm clouds (oov dé veqéeoot xé&Aviye yaiav 
ópo Kai ztóvrov, Od. 12.314-15) and leaves them stranded in a cave. After a long sojourn 
there, Odysseus's comrades no longer heed Tiresias's warning and slaughter the 
forbidden cattle of Helios. The angry sun god then threatens Zeus to go shine for the dead 
in Hades (Od. 12.382-83). Facing this inconceivable reversal of the world order, Zeus kills 
Odysseus's companions.: In this episode too, the alternation between light and dark 
signals that Odysseus and his companions are on the fringes of the world. The bright 
island of Helios and his cattle belong to the immortal world, while the misty storm that 
strands the navigators spells their death. 

Odysseus alone survives the storm and lands on Calypso's island, where the Nymph 
hides him (Calypso's name signifies "she who hides") for seven years, preventing his 
return home. In this episode, the companions' unlawful encroachment upon the bright 
land and cattle of Helios results in an imprisonment in the land of invisibility for 
Odysseus. During that period, Odysseus is even offered immortality by Calypso (Od. 
5.203-13), a transformation that, had he accepted, would have definitively removed 
Odysseus from the world of living mortals. 

Finally, Zeus grants Odysseus's return to Ithaca. After barely escaping death when his 
raft is destroyed by Poseidon, Odysseus spots the island of Scheria. The island appears 
(€~avn) out of the misty sea (èv rjepoeibéi nóvto, Od. 5.279-81), a vision that signals the 
end of Odysseus's blind wanderings in the foggy, indeterminate space of the sea. After 
Odysseus tells his story, the Phaeacians offer to take him home. As they do so, their boat 
crosses the misty sea (&vioboav £v nepoeidéi nôvtw, Od. 13.150), while Odysseus sleeps 
the sleep of death (imvoc ... Oavatw &yyiota &oóc “sleep, most like to death, Od. 
13.79-80). Thus, as Odysseus crosses the misty sea to return home to the land of the 
living, he crosses the barrier of darkness that represents death.15: 

Once back on Ithaca, Odysseus is once again under the light of the sun. When he 
questions Athena, who has taken the form of a young man, about what land he has come 
to, Odysseus receives the following answer: 


toao é pv péda ToÀAo!, 
THEV Sool vaiovor ztpóc rjó T’ HéArov TE, 
n 8 óc6ot petónioðe moti Cóqov nepoevta. (Od. 13.239-41) 


Many know it [this land], whether those who live on the side of the dawn and the 
sun or those who live behind on the side of the misty darkness. 


With this answer, Athena locates Ithaca in the middle of the solar course, in full light 
between the brightness of the East and the darkness of the West. In fact, one of Ithaca’s 
epithets is evdeteAov "clear-seen" (Od. 2.167, 9.21, 13.325, etc.). 

Yet, so long as he is not the master of his own house again, Odysseus must remain 
invisible. At first, Athena shades his eyes with a mist, which prevents him from 
recognizing Ithaca (Od. 13.188). Athena then removes the mist (Od. 13.352), but she makes 
Odysseus unrecognizable (&yvwtov, Od. 13.397) so that he can enter the palace disguised 
as a beggar.:s. Athena also suggests that Odysseus hide his trea sure in the misty cave of 
the Nymphs (&vrpov rjepoeióéc, Od. 13.103-12). In this way, Odysseus’s identity, wealth, 
and status remain invisible until he can take command of Ithaca. In fact, the Odyssey 
specifies that the cave of the Nymphs has two doors, one for humans and one for the 
gods. The mist that lies in the middle, where the trea sure is hidden, suggests that 
Odysseus's identity (i.e., his wealth) remains in the invisible space between the world of 
mortals and immortals, much in the way Odysseus is hidden while on Calypso's island. 

In the following episodes, Odysseus progressively reveals himself to his servants, his 
family members, and finally Penelope. Odysseus's return spells the death of the suitors, 


whose demise is signaled by portents of darkness and mist: 


à erdoi, tl KAKÒV TOE TÜOKETE; VOKTI èv ópéov 

eiAbatal Keparat Te npóownrá te vépOe ve yobvo, 

oio yr) 88 éne, Sedakpvvtar dé napeiai, 

aipati © £pp&óoot totyot Karat TE peoóðpa. 

eldarwv 88 TAEOV npóðvpov, TAEin 68 Kai aA, 

ieuévov "EpeBoode ono Cépov- nédtoc dé 

ovpavod eamdAwde, kak) 8’ &mióéópopev àyAoc. (Od. 20.351-57) 


Wretched men, what evil are you suffering? Your heads, your faces, and your 
knees below are covered with night, a lament resounds, your cheeks flow with 
tears, the walls and the beautiful rafters are sprinkled with blood; the porch and 
the courtyard are full of ghosts which hasten to the darkness of Erebus; the sun 
has been chased out of the sky and an evil mist hovers. 


In his vision, Theoclymenus foresees the death that is about to take the suitors in the form 
of a mist that has descended upon the house. And indeed, soon after, in the second 
Nekyuia, Hermes guides the dead suitors to the darkness of Hades over the “dank ways” 
(ebpmevta KéAev8a, Od. 24.10) of the Ocean. Thus, the suitors travel in the opposite 
direction to Odysseus. On the one hand, Odysseus leaves the darkness of Hades, passes 
through the misty seas, and finally comes back to the sunlight of Ithaca. On the other 
hand, the suitors leave the light of Ithaca to travel to the Ocean and finally into the 
darkness of Hades. Their immaterial nature at this point is signaled by their comparison 
to bats that fly unseen in the dark. 

In fact, it seems that light itself takes away the life of the suitors. At the end of the 
bloodbath that Odysseus unleashes on the suitors, the dead men are compared to fish 
caught in nets and dying in the sun (Od. 23.384-88). In this way, the end of the Odyssey 
reverses the roles between Odysseus and the suitors. Odysseus wanders at sea in the 
darkness and is homeless for many years. Upon his return, the suitors become homeless, 
and they then become compared to fish that live in the sea. The comparison between the 
suitors and fish emphasizes the suitors’ lack of identity and purpose at this point in the 
narrative. Just like fish, they are all alike and wander in the indeterminate space of the 
sea without any fixed point of attach. The light of the sun, which symbolizes Odysseus 
and Ithaca, spells the death of the suitors.155 

Similarly, the Odyssey describes how Odysseus is as welcome to Penelope as the sight 
of land for those who are shipwrecked (Od. 23.233-40). While Odysseus was lost at sea, 
Penelope was similarly lost, since her house hold was turned upside down. With 
Odysseus’s return, the indeterminate space of the sea is replaced by the well-defined 
social structures of life on land, namely marriage, social status, and an ordered house 
hold. Odysseus’s return, for Penelope as well as for her husband, is a return to the clear 
light and fastness of the land after a long period of wandering in the darkness of the 
misty sea. 

As a result of his journey, Odysseus not only reestablishes his social status, but also 
acquires knowledge. As stated in the third line of the Odyssey, Odysseus has seen many 
cities and has come to know the mind of many men (zoAAóv 8 avOparnwv idev Kotex 
Kai vóov éyv@, Od. 1.3). Moreover, Odysseus comes back to Ithaca through a harbor 
sacred to Phorcys, the Old Man of the Sea (Od. 13.96). In this way, the Odyssey signals 
that Odysseus has acquired the divine knowledge that resides beyond the sea. Odysseus 
has visited a great number of lands and men, but, most important, he has seen the 
farthest reaches of the sea, all the way into the Ocean and Hades. He has even had a 
brush with immortality.155 Odysseus thus returns to Ithaca with the knowledge of what 


lies beyond the sea, in terms of not only geography and ethnography, but also cosmology. 


Conclusion 


These conceptions of the sea endured throughout Antiquity. The final section of 
Plutarch's dialog On the Face in the Orb of the Moon reports the story of a man who 
comes from a mythical continent located beyond the Ocean. According to the story, the 
inhabitants of this continent send envoys every thirty years to live on islands located in 
the middle of the Atlantic, midway between their own continent and the oikoumene, the 
familiar inhabited world (Plut. De Facie 941a-f). These islands are characterized by 
peculiar light, as the sun shines almost continuously while the western sky is in a dim 
twilight. The vegetation is lush, the climate is temperate, and food grows of its own 
accord without the need for toil. As a result, the inhabitants spend their days in sacrifices 
and banquets while spirits (Saiptovec) tend to the god Cronus, who sleeps in a cave under 
the watchful eye of Zeus. Due to the closeness of the divinity, inhabitants receive omens 
and revelations directly from the gods in the form of visions and voices. 

In this story, Plutarch draws on Homer, Hesiod, and Plato—especially the myth of 
Atlantis—to rework the ancient lore concerning the western Ocean, such as the Islands of 
the Blessed, Elysium, and the land of the Hyperboreans. Here again we note that the sea 
is an intermediary space between the mortal and divine worlds. The indistinct boundary 
between the two regions is indicated by variations in light, from the perpetual light of 
immortality to the darkness of death. The area also marks the barrier between different 
temporal reckonings. Cronus, the god of the Golden Age, lives on an island in between 
the human world and what lies beyond. The mythical time of the Golden Age thereby 
mediates between mortal and immortal time, and suggests that the Ocean is the point of 
transition between these different realities. Finally, the islands lie along an important axis 
of communication. Divine revelations are offered to the inhabitants of the islands, who 
then sail to the human continent to spread this knowledge. In Plutarch's treatise, the 
traveler from these islands reveals knowledge about Demeter, Persephone, and the nature 
of human mortality. As Nesselrath observes, the Ocean thus serves as a conduit for the 
transmission of higher knowledge from another world into ours.1s7 


CHAPTER 2 


The theme of inherited excellence pervades the ode. Pindar starts by stating the 
nobility of the Aleuadae, who are descended from Heracles (lines 2-3). By the same 
token, Pindar subtly introduces a connection between Perseus and his Thessalian 
audience, since Perseus was actually Heracles' great-grandfather, and therefore Thorax's 
ancestor: The patron, and by extension the victor and his family, can thus boast 
semidivine origins that guarantee their extraordinary excellence. 

While excellence characterizes the Thessalian ruling dynasty in general, Pindar also 
makes particular claims about Hippocleas, namely that he inherited excellence from his 
father Phricias. Pindar states that Hippocleas followed in his father’s footsteps (tò 958 
cvyyevéc &pgépokev ixveoiv matpoc, line 12) by winning the Pythian crown for the 
double-course footrace. The claim is metaphorical as well as literal, since Phricias won 
two Olympic victories for the race in armor and one Pythian crown for the footrace (lines 
11-16). Both father and son thus won prizes for running, and one is seen to follow in the 
footsteps of the other. In fact, the word ouyyevés “his inborn nature" stresses the essential 
connection between Hippocleas’s excellence and that of his father. Thus, from the very 
beginning of the ode, the ideas of patriarchal lineage and the inherited nature of 
excellence are emphasized through the succession between Perseus, Heracles, and Thorax, 
and finally between Phricias and his son Hippocleas. 

According to Pindar, the process of transmission of excellence through the 
generations is like a sea voyage (zÀóov).; 


evdaipav dé koi bpvn- 

tóc OÙTOG &vr]p yivetat coqoic, 

Oc av xepoiv rj MOSaV àpetà kpatrjcoug 

TH péyioT àéOXcv EAN TOA Te Kal cOéver, 

Kai Gov ETL veapóv 

Kat’ aioay vidv in tvyóvta otepavov IoOtov. 
Ó x&Ax£oc obpavóc o0 NOT’ &UPATÒG ALTA. 
6couc 86 Bpordv voc &yAatoug à- 

TTOUEO OV, TEpaivel ztpóc EOXATOV 

mAOov: (Pind. Pyth. 10.22-29) 


That man is happy and the wise sing of him, who has achieved victory by the 
excellence of his hands or feet and took the greatest prizes by his courage and 
strength, and while he lives sees his young son duly awarded Pythian crowns. He 
cannot walk in the bronze heavens; but he sails to the farthest reach of the glory 
we mortals can reach. 


In the poem, a man acquires glory and takes his rightful place within the family line by 
accomplishing exploits. If his son succeeds him by achieving similar exploits, then the 
man has sailed to the ultimate limits of mortal glory. In this view, both the process of the 
succession of generations and individual lives are sea voyages. 

While the metaphor emphasizes glory and pride, it also has a grimmer side. Indeed, 
by stating that Phricias has reached the ultimate end of the mortal sea voyage of 
happiness, Pindar brings up a subtle warning about the limitations of mortal happiness. 
In many of his later odes, Pindar makes this warning explicit, still using the image of a 
sea voyage. Pindar declares that mortals must not display hybris, an attitude that he 
compares to a foolhardy sailing expedition beyond the Pillars of Heracles.: The image is 
appropriate within the context of Greek geography and cosmology. As we have seen in 
Chapter 1, the mythical river Ocean, which can be accessed from the Mediterranean 
through the Strait of Gibraltar (the Pillars of Heracles) encircles the world. Beyond are 
located the invisible residences of the gods and the dead, and the area is shrouded in a 


veil of otherworldly mist. In this way, the Ocean symbolizes the limitations imposed 
upon humans. Ihe Ocean marks the boundary between mortals and immortals and 
emphasizes the inescapability of death, since all must ultimately sail to Hades at the end 
of life. The Ocean thus constitutes the ultimate frontier (£oyati&), where the mortal sea 
voyage must end, since passing beyond into immortality is forbidden.» In this manner, 
Pindar warns Phricias to curb his pride at Hippocleas's success, for human ambitions are 
subject to the limitations of mortality. 

But not everyone is subject to such limitations. Pindar declares that normal mortals 
cannot cross the bronze heavens, but heroes such as Perseus can find their way beyond 
the everyday world: 


vavoi 5’ obre meCdc LV Kev EDPOLG 

¿s Ynepfopéov &yóva Oavpaoctav oddv. 
map’ oi mote Hepoedc éaioato Aayétac, 
dapat’ £ceA0óv (Pind. Pyth. 10.29-32) 


Neither by foot nor ship could you ever find the extraordinary road to the 
assembly of the Hyperboreans. Yet once Perseus, the leader of his people, went to 
their homes and banqueted among them. 


Pindar puts Phricias's limited sea voyage to happiness in parallel with Perseus's 
transcendent journey to the land of perfect bliss among the Hyperboreans. The success of 
both voyages is due to the son's upholding and continuation of the father's excellence. 
Indeed, Perseus owes his success in large part to his semidivine nature as the son of Zeus, 
and Hippocleas owes his success at the Pythian Games to his descent from Phricias. 
Perseus’s impossible exploits (&ðúvata) far outshine those of Hippocleas, but some of 
their glory reflects on Hippocleas.:» As Kóhnken observes, the passage contains a double 
allusion meaning that Perseus could fly to the Hyperboreans with Hermes' winged 
sandals while Pindar's winged song could carry Hippocleas's glory beyond the 
boundaries of the human world.:: 

Perseus's extraordinary voyage to the land of the Hyperboreans also serves to 
emphasize the moderate quality of the happiness to which mortals can attain. The 
adjective paKapoc (&vópóv pakapwv ÓjuAov, line 46) describes the Hyperboreans and 
echoes the felicity of mortal Thessaly that Pindar noted at the very start of the ode 
(u&xoipa Ogcoadria, line 2) The parallel between Hyperborea and Thessaly is 
strengthened by the fact that both Hyperboreans and Thessalians are northern peoples.:2 
Yet the mortal Thessalians live in Northern Greece, while the extraordinary 
Hyperboreans live in the northernmost regions of the world. The two nations are thus on 
either side of an asymmetrical analogy on the grounds of their geographical situation as 
well as their happiness. The Thessalians enjoy the limited felicity of mortals and the 
Hyperboreans experience the boundless joy of an existence spent on the shores of the 
Ocean. 

Pindar chooses to emphasize Perseus's voyage to the land of the Hyperboreans rather 
than the more famous Gorgon mission, which is dealt with rather succinctly in lines 46 to 
48. Pindar is our only source for Perseus's visit to the Hyperboreans. Whether Pindar 
himself invented this story or whether other poets and artists represented it, the visit to 
the Hyperboreans is appropriate in the context of the ode. The episode gives Pindar an 
opportunity to praise the success of his Thessalian patrons with a positive story while 
piously emphasizing the limited character of mortal happiness. As Burton notes, the 
Hyperboreans' blissful existence recalls the carefree life of the gods that Pindar contrasted 
with the limited felicity of a man who sees his son emulate his own athletic excellence 
(lines 22-26). In the land of the Hyperboreans, it is as if Perseus had entered a reverse 


image of the mortal world where seemingly every negative aspect of human existence 
such as disease, old age, toil, and war, had been wiped away. Other ancient testimonia 
besides Pindar emphasize this point. They indicate that the Hyperboreans, while they are 
mortal, do not experience death in the same way men do. The Hyperboreans are either 
extremely long-lived, or they live indefinitely until they tire of existence and leap into 
the Ocean. By visiting this land, Perseus has crossed the boundaries that limit human 
existence into the world that exists beyond death and ordinary mortal woes. He sees a 
forbidden (cf. Pindar's warnings on crossing the Pillars of Heracles) and unattainable 
(vavoi 5’ oùte meldg iov Kev evpotc) reality that is accessible only to the gods (lines 29- 
30 and 48-50). This marks Perseus as a mortal with divine gifts, an intermediary between 
men and gods... 

Pindar further marks the difference between Perseus and his Thessalian descendants 
by claiming that the hero participates in the banquets of the Hyperboreans. The image 
recalls the perpetual banquets that take place on the Islands of the Blessed, where, 
according to Pindar himself (Ol. 2.68-87), heroes go when they die. Thus, the episode 
seems to prefigure Perseus's own special destiny after death. While the ordinary mortal 
Phricias must end the sea journey of his happiness at the frontier of the Ocean, Perseus 
has access to unlimited joy beyond that boundary. 

Beyond the Ocean, Perseus has access to a region where the paradigms of mortal life 
do not apply. Indeed, Pindar indicates that ordinary means of transportation, namely ship 
or foot, cannot follow the extraordinary road (8a@vpaotav óðóv) that leads to the land of 
the Hyperboreans. The way to the Ocean is neither liquid nor solid, for it is at the point of 
contact between sky and sea. Pindar makes it clear that this frontier region is Perseus's 
destination when he says that the brazen sky is inaccessible for ordinary mortals, but that 
Perseus made his way there (lines 26-32). And indeed, it is well known that Perseus uses 
no ordinary means of transportation to get beyond the Ocean, but from the earliest 
depictions onward, he flies over the Ocean with Hermes’ winged sandals.:7 Perseus's 
voyage therefore takes him beyond the material world. He flies with the sandals of the 
messenger god, who travels between gods and men and conducts the souls of the dead to 
Hades over the waters of the Ocean (cf. the flight of Penelope's dead suitors in the second 
Nekyia, Od. 24.11). Perseus therefore attains the land of the Hyperboreans in the way 
Hermes crosses the intangible boundaries between the worlds of gods, men, and the dead. 
Perseus's journey is viewed as incorporeal, or at least defying the principles of ordinary 
materiality. In fact, as mentioned in Chapter 1, the Hesiodic Shield 222 says that Perseus 
flies like a thought (6 8 óc te vonp étotäto), an image that underscores the ethereal 
nature of Perseus’s journey.is 

To accomplish this journey, Perseus follows an extraordinary road (Qavpaotàv 686v) 
over the Ocean. The phrase recalls Hesiod’s expression to describe the path of the Ocean, 
mopov Oxe&voio, which he uses in his narration of Heracles’ conquest of immortality. As 
discussed in Chapter 1, the path of the Ocean is understood as the horizon, the line 
between sky and sea. This line defines the boundary between the world of the living and 
the dead, the material and the immaterial. As we have seen, Hesychius glosses nópov 
'keá&voto as TOV &épa, eic dv ai yuyai TOV reAevtovrov &zoyopobow “the air in which 
the souls of the dead go away” Thus Perseus's journey is viewed as similar to that of his 
descendant Heracles, who reaches the divine world by treading the paths of the Ocean. 
Pindar’s wording in Pythian 10 is echoed elsewhere in his poetry, especially in fr. 30 
(Snell-Maehler), where he uses the phrase Mrapàv 686v to describe the path followed by 
Themis to go from the sources of Oceanus to the heavens during her marriage ceremony 
with Zeus.: In both cases, Pindar uses the metaphor of a road to describe the point of 
passage between worlds over the Ocean. Perseus, as a hero with a special destiny, crosses 
this boundary to reach across the mortal world. 


Perseus's accomplishment in crossing the Ocean indicates not only his own 
excellence, but also the excellence of Zeus's lineage. Indeed, Perseus establishes the ruling 
dynasty at Tiryns and Mycenae,» and, in Pythian 10, Perseus is the ancestor of the 
Thessalian dynasty of the Aleuadae. Pythian 10 emphasizes that the purpose of Perseus's 
exploits is the recognition of his legitimacy and inborn excellence as the son of Zeus. Just 
like his descendant Hippocleas, Perseus displays qualities that liken him to his father. 
Pindar signals Perseus's commanding place in society by calling him "leader of his 
people" (Aayétac, line 31) and describing his visit to the Hyperboreans, his triumph over 
the Gorgon, and his vengeance over the Seriphians in terms of his courage as well as his 
descent: 


Opaceia 88 mvéwv Kapdia 

porev Aavéac notè naic, ayeito à Ava, 
£c AVSPOV PAaKKPwv OpuAov- ÉTEPVÉV 

te Topyova, xai roidov Kapa 

dSpakdvtwv PoPatow HAvVE vaotorouc 
Ailivov 0&vaov qépov. époi è Bavpcoat 
Oedv TeAcoavtwv ovdév note PaiveTat 
&ppev &riotov. (Pind. Pyth. 10.44-50) 


Once, animated with the boldness of his heart, the son of Danae went there, led 
by Athena, to the gathering of these happy men; he killed the Gorgon and he 
came with the head that gleamed with snakes, bringing stony death to the 
islanders. To me, nothing that the gods bring about ever seems unbelievable. 


By calling Perseus the son of Danae, Pindar alludes to his descent from Zeus and the 
extraordinary story of his birth that marked him out for a special destiny from the start. 
At the same time, Pindar also evokes the fact that Perseus is the son of an unmarried 
woman, and therefore has a questionable status that needs to be asserted. Ogden points 
out that Hesychius glosses the phrase ¿k Acpvaxoc “out of the chest" as vóOoc “bastard,” 
which indicates a connection, at least in Hesychius's source, between exposure at sea in a 
chest and illegitimacy. Nonetheless, illegitimate children, perhaps because of their 
marginality, are often promised to a high destiny in Greek mythology. The fact that 
Athena, the goddess who sanctions the patriarchal order as well as kingship, is the one to 
lead Perseus to the land of the Hyperboreans, is significant in this regard. Athena guides 
Perseus in his journey toward recognition and integration to his family line, while also 
marking the point that such incredible exploits cannot take place without divine 
assistance. Perseus's boldness (Opaceia Sè nvéwv kapdig, line 44) indicates his fitness for 
an impossible task and the inherent qualities he possesses as a hero. Likewise, in parallel 
to Perseus's accomplishment and divine assistance, the victor Hippocleas is repeatedly 
said to have won his crown with divine aid in Pythian 10,» while, as we have seen, his 
inborn excellence as the son of the athlete Phricias is an important factor for his victory. 
For Pindar, the motivation for Perseus's quest is the recognition of his essential 
identity and excellence as the son of Zeus. These motivations are consistent with other 
renditions of the myth, although the level of detail and the circumstances vary. According 
to Pherecydes (FGrH 3F10 - schol. Ap. Rhod. IV 1091), Perseus's original motivation for 
undertaking his quest was linked with protecting Danae's chastity and proving his right 
to a commanding place in the aristocratic order. Pherecydes writes that once Perseus has 
reached adolescence on Seriphos (ñBñoavroc), Polydectes fell in love with Danae but had 
no idea as to how to sleep with her (rjpáo6r avtijc, rjrópet 68 ovykowmrjvau). For this 
reason, he organized an eranos (a banquet designed to solicit contributions) and invited 
many men to it, among them Perseus. When Perseus inquired what the price of 


attendance was, the response was “a horse,’ but Perseus said “the head of the Gorgon.”2s 
Therefore, on the sixth day after the feast, when the guests brought their gifts, Polydectes 
accepted horses from all of them, but demanded the Gorgon’s head from Perseus. Failing 
this, he would take Danae. Perseus became dejected at this rebuttal and was lamenting 
his bad luck in the farthest corner of the island (tò Écyatov ts vioov, perhaps an 
indication that Perseus was about to visit the ultimate ¢oyatix) when Hermes appeared, 
told him to cheer up, and led him away on his quest for the Gorgon's head. 

Apollodorus (2.36), who may have been drawing on fifth-century tragedy, offers a 
similar but clearer version of this story. In his account, the fact that Perseus has grown to 
manhood is the reason why Polydectes cannot sleep with Danae (Aavéns £pacOeíc, Kai 
r|vópopévov IIepoéog prj óvvápevoc «ùt ovveA0civ). To circumvent him, Polydectes 
organizes an eranos,» and pretends that the price of attendance, the horses, is meant as a 
contribution for his bid to marry Hippodameia. In an overly bold move, Perseus says that 
he wouldn't refuse to give even the Gorgon's head, so, while Polydectes accepts horses 
from everyone else, he holds Perseus to his promise and sends him on his quest. Still, 
according to Apollodorus (2.45), Perseus is able to return from his quest before Polydectes 
has time to implement his plans regarding Danae, and the young hero finds his mother 
and the fisherman Dictys supplicating at an altar.x Perseus then remedies the situation by 
petrifying Polydectes and his associates and installing Dictys on the throne (2.46). 

The story includes some puzzling elements, especially Perseus blurting out his 
seemingly inappropriate answer about the Gorgon's head. Such narrative issues are likely 
the result of epitomization or abridgement of tragic plots. Nonetheless, both Pherecydes 
and Apollodorus make it clear that the purpose of Perseus's Gorgon mission is to defend 
his mother's chastity and thereby perhaps also protect his claim to legitimacy and honor. 
A second but no less important motivation for Perseus is to prove his own worth in a 
male social setting by accomplishing an extraordinary exploit. Both motivations indicate 
a fierce desire on the part of Perseus to be recognized as a legitimate member of the 
aristocracy by virtue of being the son of Zeus. Ogden explains, “Polydectes can be 
understood to have observed the precocious youth's eagerness to be accepted as a man, 
and to be cunningly exploiting this. Such an interpretation, if accepted, provides a further 
reason for reading Perseus’ Gorgon mission expressly as a myth of maturation? 

In this line of thought, we may observe that the horses required by Polydectes, while 
being appropriate for his pretend participation in the horse race to woo Hippodameia, are 
also significant as a proof of aristocratic status. All of the other men of the court are 
allowed to supply horses as accepted aristocrats. However, the fatherless Perseus, as a 
result of his own rash attempt to gain his rightful place among the aristocracy, is asked to 
accomplish an impossible task, perhaps to emphasize that there is no remedy to his 
situation.» But in the end, Perseus does fulfill his promise, thereby proving his divine 
descent. He avenges the wrongs done to him and to his mother by the Seriphians and 
establishes himself as a political leader who will later rule his grandfather's kingdom at 
Argos.so 

In Pythian 10, Perseus's vengeance on the Seriphians (vaciwrais Ailivov Oavatov 
pépov “bringing stony death to the islanders,” lines 47-48) serves to prove his excellence 
and divine descent, since it vindicates Danae's treatment at the hands of Polydectes. In 
the context of Pindar's epinician, Perseus's vengeance on the Seriphians also provides a 
counterpart to the absence of Nemesis in the Hyperboreans' life, which is mentioned just 
a few lines earlier in the same antistrophe.: Indeed, the scholia interpret the words 
Quyóvrec drépôxov Népeow (“escaping severe Retribution,” lines 43-44) as meaning that 
the Hyperboreans commit no injustices against one another, and therefore are not 
punished by Nemesis or by the gods for acting unjustly. This interpretation of the 
scholion, which is generally accepted by scholars, makes good sense in view of the 


remainder of the passage.» Pindar thus presents a further contrast between the land of 
the Hyperboreans, which Perseus visits, and the land of ordinary mortals, to which he 
ultimately returns to avenge his mother.s: 

Pindar's account of Perseus's quest ends with no mention of the later episodes of his 
adventures, such as his conquest of Andromeda, his kingship, or his important mythical 
descendants.: Rather, the ode ends with praise for the victor, hinting that Hippocleas’s 
accomplishments and descendants will be similar to Perseus's. Pindar claims that his ode 
was effective, since it has earned glory for Hippocleas among his elders and age-mates (£v 
GAEL Onogpev &v Kai maAattépotc “we will place him among his age-mates and elders,” 
line 58). Pindar thus signals that his own song, as well as Hippocleas's athletic prowess, 
has earned Hippocleas a choice place among the aristocracy, and that among the older 
generation, he is recognized not only by his father, but also by other members of society. 
This statement, while it regularly appears in Pindar and pertains to the conventions of the 
epinician, serves to demonstrate the effectiveness of Pindar's comparison between 
Perseus and Hippocleas. As Kirkwood puts it, “The closing maxim [8ev reAecé&vrov 
ovdév mote Paivetat £upev &notov, lines 49-50] implicitly strengthens the connection of 
the mythic exploit with the victory? 

Detailing the effectiveness of his song, Pindar also says that the ode will make 
Hippocleas an important matter of concern for girls (line 59). He thus indicates that 
Hippocleas's glory will make him a desirable match for potential brides and allow him to 
perpetuate the excellence of his lineage. Pindar offers no parallel for this in his narration 
of the Perseus myth but, as we will see later in this chapter, the theme is very important 
in Pindar's rendition of Jason's adventures and in Bacchylides' narrative about Theseus.s; 

Finally, the ode ends with praise for the ruling dynasty of Thessaly, which is 
embedded in nautical metaphors. Pindar writes «cav oxdoov, rayo 8 a&yKupav 
ëpeioov x0ovi xpópaOe, xoip&áóog &Akap métpac (“stop the boat, quickly drop the 
anchor from the prow to the ground,’ lines 51-52). Pindar takes up the ship metaphor he 
used earlier in the ode to describe human happiness and reuses it as a metaphor to 
describe his ode, which has now exhausted its sailing course. Then, after some gnomic 
statements and a nod to his patron Thorax, Pindar closes the ode by praising Hippocleas's 
brothers: 


Dod PEPOvTL vóuov Oecoaradv 
avéovtec: £v Ò &yaOotot Ketvtat 
TaTpola Kedvai ToAiwv xvpepváciec. (Pind. Pyth. 10.70-73) 


They uphold and strengthen the laws of the Thessalians; the proper steering of 
states, which is hereditary, is in the care of good men. 


The ode finishes on a final assertion of the importance of patriarchal lineage, not only for 
individuals, but for the state as a whole, since aristocrats are the pi lots of states in their 
political sea voyage. The navigation of the ship of state at the hands of its leaders mirrors 
the sea voyage of individuals through life. 


Theseus in Bacchylides’ Ode 17 


In Bacchylides' Ode 17, a passage at sea also serves to confirm the hero's essential identity 
as the son of a god and political leader. The themes presented by Bacchylides and even, in 
many cases, the wording he uses are remarkably similar to Pindar's description of 
Perseus's exploits in Pythian 10. Furthermore, like Pythian 10, Ode 17 presents the hero's 
maturation in counterpoint to the political situation in the city of performance. 


The genre of Ode 17, which was performed on Delos by a chorus of Cean singers at 
the Delian festival of the Apollonia (also called Delia), is disputed. The poem is usually 
classified as a dithyramb because of its mythological contents. However, lines 124 to 129, 
which describe the songs of welcome sung by the young Athenians upon Theseus's 
reemergence from the sea, seem to indicate that it was a paean.ss Similarly, the date of the 
poem is disputed. Maehler favors a date in the early 490s,» which would make Ode 17 an 
almost exact contemporary with Pythian 10. Yet, others prefer to date the ode as 
contemporary with the formation of the Delian League, just after the Persian Wars. The 
earlier dating makes the ode the first attestation of the myth and thus suggests that it was 
Bacchylides’ own invention.;: While this is certainly not impossible, the later dating offers 
a more probable context by placing the ode within a fairly important group of figurative 
sources that represent the same myth (Fig. 8). The later dating also places the ode within 
the context of Athens's complex cultural and political relations with its allies. As Fearn 
suggests, the ode attests to a merging of Athenian and Cean identities through Athenian 
manipulation of allied Cean involvement in theoriai to Delos. The myth itself, with its 
thoroughly Athenian background, imposes an Athenian identity on the Ceans' 
performance. As Fearn further suggests, Bacchylides, because he was "the Cean 
representative of Panhellenic poetry of his generation, and a poet who also operated in 
Athens, was surely in a unique position to produce such a composition and merging of 
identities.” s 


Figure 8. Attic kylix, ca. 480 BC. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 53.11.4. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, purchase Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1953. 


Identity is precisely the topic of Ode 17. As Theseus is sailing to Crete with a 
contingent of Athenian boys and girls destined to be tributes for the Minotaur, a conflict 
arises between Minos and Theseus over the former’s desire for an Athenian girl named 


Eriboia. Theseus defends the girl-and most important, his own leadership over the 
Athenian group. Theseus calls for Minos to stop his advances, and suggests that he is 
Minos's equal in status by virtue of being the son of Poseidon, while Minos is the son of 
Zeus. As Ruth Scodel has pointed out, Minos's claim to be the son of Zeus is never in 
doubt (Theseus addresses him as “son of Zeus" at line 20), but Theseus's is. In fact, Minos 
so doubts Theseus's claim that he throws his ring into the sea and challenges Theseus to 
fetch it, which the hero does with a bold dive. 

Theseus's opposition to Minos is cast as a sign of his divinely appointed fate. After his 
initial injunction against Minos, Theseus points out that they are both subject to the all- 
powerful fate decided by the gods (£k Oeðv poipa mayKxpatie, line 24), and that the 
scales of Justice will appoint the appropriate outcome in their conflict (lines 25-28). 
Theseus returns to this idea at the end of his speech, and declares that if Minos does not 
respect him and refrain from his attempts on Eriboia, a physical conflict will ensue (lines 
45-46), the issue of which will be decided by the divinity (Saipwv xpıveï “the divinity 
will decide,’ line 46). Thus, the struggle between Theseus and Minos is a form of judicial 
process designed to let the gods reveal the righteous contender. Theseus declares that both 
parties are equally subject to fate and the gods’ decisions, thus counteracting Minos’s 
tyrannical attitude. Read in political terms, Theseus’s contention suggests that Athens has 
the approval of the gods in taking political leadership and stands against tyranny. 

To buttress this claim, Bacchylides opposes Theseus’s righteousness with Minos’s 
violent behavior. Bacchylides uses unequivocal terms to describe Minos: peyadadyov 
Biav (“overpowering violence” line 23), Bpotdv péptatov (“strongest of mortals,’ lines 
32-33), noAénapye Kvwoiwv (“warlord of the Cretans; line 39), moAbotovov piv 
(“grievous pride; lines 40-41), ob dapdoeiacg &ékovta (“[if] you were to subdue one 
against her will” lines 44-45). Minos also appeals to his father Zeus calling him 
p£yoX.oc0evéc (“of great strength, lines 52 and 67), which further emphasizes Minos's 
violent demeanor and reliance upon physical strength. To this violence, Bacchylides 
opposes Theseus’s military valor, which brings to mind a civilized battle formation as 
opposed to brute strength. Bacchylides calls Theseus pevéxtustov (“steadfast in the noise 
of battle” line 1), yaAkoO@paxa (“with a bronze breastplate” lines 14-15), and 
apétatxpos (“good spearman,” line 47), all words that signify a military setting. Finally, 
Theseus also threatens Minos with a physical contest: mpdo8e xeipóv piov dei€opev 
(“before we will show the strength of our hands,’ lines 45-46). The use of the word Biav 
"violence; by recalling the characterization of Minos as violent in line 23, emphasizes 
Theseus's ability to retaliate in kind if provoked.« 

Bacchylides opposes Theseus's righteous defense of Eriboia with Minos's selfish 
attempt on the girl. In doing so, the poet makes it clear that he means to contrast Minos 
and Theseus’s worth as leaders. Theseus tells Minos, óciov odkéti tev £oc xvpepvag 
ppev@v Ovpóv (“you are no longer pi loting a pious spirit in your mind, lines 21-23). The 
implication is that Minos cannot steer his desires and actions in a manner that is 
appropriate to his status. The nautical metaphor in the verb kvßepv&g “you pi lot" 
strongly recalls the "ship of state" metaphor that we encountered earlier in Pindar's 
Pythian 10. In Pindar's poem, this metaphor was part of an assertion that inherited 
excellence allowed for the sound government of cities and was integrated in a broader 
context where the life of mortals was compared to a sea voyage. In Bacchylides' ode, the 
ship of state metaphor appears as an allusion to the tyrannical Minoan thalassocracy, as 
opposed to the rule of Athens, which is presented as measured and just in the figure of 
Theseus.; Minos is a bad captain for the ship of state, despite his descent from Zeus, and 
Theseus intends to set the course of his navigation right. 

Indeed, Theseus's reward for proving his legitimacy will be leadership over the 
Athenians. Bacchylides writes, 


Kpoviôac 

dé ToL MATIHP &va£ tTehei 

IIoceibàv drépratov 

kAéos x86vo Kat’ HbSevdpov. 

Oc elne: TO Ô ob THAW 

Ovpóc avexcptet’. (Bacchylides 17.77-82) 


Your father, the king Poseidon son of Cronus, will grant you the highest glory 
across the well-wooded earth. So he spoke, and his heart did not shrink back. 


Minos presents Poseidon's future gift of kàéog in epic-sounding terms, thus adding to the 
martial aspect of the ode. Furthermore, the fact that Theseus's glory will be spread on 
earth recalls Athenian hegemony under the guise of Panhellenic glory. 

Theseus’s boldness when he addresses Minos (0&pcoc “courage” line 50) indicates 
that he places himself confidently in a position of leadership over the group of young 
Athenians. Minos himself, in his overconfident challenge to Theseus, indicates that the 
young hero will need courage (Opdoet, line 63) to dive down into the sea and be 
recognized as the son of Poseidon. Theseus’s boldness and leadership in Bacchylides recall 
Perseus's courage in Pindar’s Pythian 10 (Opaceia nvéwv xapdia “breathing spirited 
courage; line 44) and his epithet of Aayétac (“the leader of his people” line 31). Both 
heroes affirm their legitimacy and leadership by accomplishing their exploits. In the case 
of Perseus, the myth is used to address individual affirmation, inherited excellence, and 
the succession of generations. In the case of Theseus, a broader political theme emerges in 
addition to these issues, as the young hero can be seen to represent Athens itself in the 
process of affirming its leadership of the Delian League. 

As in the myth of Perseus, legitimacy is a crucial issue for Theseus, since he is the son 
of an unmarried woman and therefore must prove his descent. Our sources are divided on 
the identity of Theseus’s father. In the Iliad 1.265 (= Scutum 182) and Ovid 
Metamorphoses 7.404, Theseus is said to be the son of Aegeus. In the Odyssey 11.630—33, 
Theseus is said to be the son of a god, most likely meaning Poseidon. Plutarch claims that 
Theseus’s lineage was uncertain (Thes. 2.1), and that while he was the son of Aegeus (3.1), 
a report was spread that he was the son of Poseidon while he was growing up in Troezen 
(6.1). In Apollodorus 3.208, Diodorus 4.59.1, and Hyginus Fabulae 37, both Aegeus and 
Poseidon had intercourse with Aethra the same night, but Poseidon allowed Aegeus, who 
was childless, to raise Theseus. Tzetzes ad Lyc. 580 seems to concur with this version of 
the story when he names Theseus in a list of men who were raised by mortals and said to 
be their sons but were really the sons of Zeus and Apollo. 

This last tradition seems to stem from drama—the action happens over a single day, 
there is a possibility for dramatic mistakes, and so on—and strongly recalls other 
important myths in which legitimacy and the succession of generations are crucial, 
namely those of Perseus and Telephus, which were also popular in fifth-century Athenian 
drama.» A parallel can also be drawn with the story of Heracles’ birth, in which Zeus 
took the appearance of Amphitryon, the hero’s human foster father. In the story of 
Theseus’s double descent from Poseidon and Aegeus, the king’s childlessness and 
Poseidon’s “gift” of Theseus emphasize the idea that the line of Athenian kings had to 
continue despite the lack of a male heir. Poseidon allowed this continuation as an act of 
benevolence toward Athens. While it has been recognized that fosterage is a common 
motif of myths of maturation,» it is important to point out that the fosterage of a god's 
son by a man underscores the double status of the young hero as both human and divine. 
Therefore, in this narrative, Theseus is doubly legitimate as a leader for the Athenians, 
since he is the son of a god and the son of an Athenian king. This is an important point in 
Bacchylides' ode, where Theseus is called the descendant of Pandion, Aegeus's ancestor 


(line 15), but also proves his descent from Poseidon with his leap into the sea. 

Theseus's exploit is the moment to prove his special status as a semidivine hero. 
While Minos presents the fetching of the ring as an impossible feat, an adynaton, Theseus 
boldly takes up the challenge and proves his special status as the son of Poseidon. The 
challenge and Theseus's reaction recall Perseus's visit to the Hyperboreans in Pythian 10, 
which is presented as an adynaton by Pindar. Like Perseus, Theseus contemplates a 
hidden reality that is out of human reach. At the bottom of the sea, he is brought to the 
home of Poseidon by dolphins (lines 99-101), Theseus sees the dances of the Nereids 
(lines 100-108), and meets Amphitrite (lines 109-11). Finally, the goddess gives him 
tokens of recognition, a purple cloak and a wreath given to her as a wedding gift by 
Aphrodite (lines 112-16). In this way, Theseus reaches beyond the eschatia of the sea and 
into the world of the gods, much in the way Perseus surpasses the boundary of the Ocean, 
which forms the ultimate limit of mortal sea voyages. 

Bacchylides emphasizes the otherworldly nature of Theseus's adventure by saying 
that the dive takes him directly to the underwater &Acog "sacred grove" of Poseidon. 


GAN eò- 

TAKTWV ÈT ikpiov 

otaQeic Óópovoe, MOVTLOV TE viv 

déEato VeAnpov &Acoc. (Bacchylides 17.83-85) 


But getting up on the well-built deck, he leapt, and the marine grove received him 
willingly. 


Sacred groves (alsé) were planted gardens or well-tended copses of wild trees in which a 
source of running water was always found.s: They could include statues or small shrines, 
and were meant to be places of beauty and tranquility. In the Greek imagination, an alsos 
was a locus amoenus, which recalled the ideal beauty of the other world. For this reason, 
sacred groves were thought to be points of communication between men and gods. 
Humans can enter the divine world through an alsos. For instance, the maiden Aphaia 
disappears in a sacred grove of Artemis to escape a pursuer and joins the goddess’s 
retinue.s Her disappearance indicates that she has left the mortal, visible world to enter 
the invisible world of the gods. 

In our ode, the alsos is not a point of contact with the other world, but rather is in the 
other world altogether. Indeed, the grove is at the bottom of the sea, out of the reach of 
humans. The trees that would normally decorate the grove can be imagined as large 
seaweeds, and the dancing Nereids replace the resident Nymphs. The fact that this sacred 
grove is underwater, rather than simply containing a source of water, is strangely 
appropriate. As we have seen in Chapter 1, springs and other waterways are gateways to 
the other world. This particular alsos is submerged in water because it is located in the 
world of the gods. 

Thus, by visiting Poseidon’s alsos, Theseus disappears under the sea to catch a glimpse 
of the divine world. Bacchylides emphasizes the invisible character of the place by using 
visual imagery. Theseus sees the Nereids (iov, line 101), from whose limbs a brightness 
shines like a flame (&nò yàp àyha@v Agure yuiov céAac ate mupdc, lines 103-5). The 
shining bodies of the Nereids contrast with the darkness that prevails under the sea and 
casts the scene as a divine epiphany. In fact, despite the beauty of the grove and of the 
Nereids, Theseus is frightened at the sight (£deo”, line 102), which is the habitual reaction 
of any mortal witnessing a divine epiphany in Greek mythology.s: 

In addition to a point of contact with the divine, sacred groves were also a point of 
contact with the dead. Indeed, alsé were often thought to contain entrances to the 
Underworld.:; In particular, the alsos of Poseidon in Athens, which is an appropriate point 


of comparison given the context of Bacchylides' ode, was thought to contain a door to 
Hades where Theseus himself and his sidekick Pirithous descended in their attempt to 
capture Persephone.s Alternatively, the heroes are also said to have performed their 
katabasis at Taenarum, a well-known gateway to the Underworld that was also an alsos 
of Poseidon. Whether or not Bacchylides intended to make this connection with the 
sacred grove of Poseidon by having Theseus dive into a marine alsos, it is clear in the ode 
that everyone present expects the hero to die as a result of his dive. Indeed, the Athenians 
mourn for Theseus (lines 92-96). Also, Minos is surprised when Theseus dives (lines 86- 
87) and orders the ship to sail on (lines 87-89), apparently believing that the youth will 
die, or wanting to make sure that he does.s; Theseus's dive is thus a voyage beyond death 
comparable to Perseus's encounter with the Gorgon or his visit to the Hyperboreans, who 
live beyond the confines of death.:: 

But Theseus, like Perseus, remains alive and resurfaces. His return takes the form of 
an epiphany, a reappearance out of the invisible world. Theseus appears (p&vn “he 
appeared,” line 119) by the prow of the ship, unwetted by his dive into the sea, and the 
gifts of the gods shine about him (Ape 8 api yuiois Bev Sap’, lines 123-24). Theseus 
is thus described with the same words as the Nereids, who made their own epiphany 
under the sea.» This passage on the other side of the world, inhabited by gods, 
underscores Theseus’s heroic status as the son of a god and confirms his intermediary 
status between mortals and immortals. His survival of a close brush with death 
emphasizes the fact that he will live on to pursue his heroic destiny as the son of a god as 
well as continue Aegeus’s political leadership over Athens. Indeed, as we have seen 
earlier, the reward for Theseus’s dive is kàéog and a commanding position in the 
Athenian social order. 

Theseus’s heroic status is a result of his close connection to the divine. In his 
conclusion of the episode, Bacchylides indicates that Theseus accomplishes his exploit 
with the help of the gods: Amotov 6 tı 8aípoveg OéAwoiv ovdév Qpevo&pouc Dporoig 
(“nothing that the gods accomplish is unbelievable for wise mortals,’ lines 117-18). With 
these lines, Bacchylides indicates that Poseidon, Amphitrite, and the gods in general were 
the agents and helpers of Theseus's exploit. The incredible character of the event serves to 
mark Theseus's special nature and status. Bacchylides’ conclusion of Theseus's visit to 
Poseidon's palace recalls Pindar's conclusion of Perseus’s visit to the Hyperboreans, poi 
dé Oavpdoar Oedv TeAcodvtwv obdév mote Paivetat £apev &riotov (“to me nothing that 
the gods accomplish can ever seem unbelievable; Pyth. 10.48—50). In both cases, the help 
of the gods is a sign of divine favor that places the youths in a different category from 
ordinary mortals. 

Theseus receives tangible proofs of the divine favor he enjoys. Amphitrite gives him a 
purple cloak and a crown of roses that was given to her by Aphrodite as a wedding 
present (lines 112-16). Many scholars have pointed out that Amphitrite’s gifts have 
important sexual connotations.s In addition to emphasizing Theseus's recognition as the 
son of Poseidon, they make him beautiful and desirable, in particular the wreath of 
Aphrodite, which may have the power to make the wearer sexually attractive.s Like the 
victor Hippocleas in Pindar’s Pythian 10.59, Theseus’s exploit emphasizes his inherited 
excellence and paternal recognition, provides him with xAéoc "glory? and also makes him 
an important matter of concern for the opposite sex. In fact, as pointed out by Danek, 
Amphitrite's crown symbolizes both sexual attractiveness and an athletic victory, as 
Theseus struggles in an agonistic match with Minos.» Thus, Bacchylides stresses an 
important result of Theseus's recognition as the son of Poseidon, namely, his readiness for 
interaction with the opposite sex and marriage. As noted by Segal and others, Minos’s 
behavior toward Eriboia denotes an uncontrolled, tyrannical way to express sexuality. In 
contrast, Theseus's defense of the girl and the facts that he receives presents from 


Amphitrite, who is Poseidon's lawful wife, and that she gives him a present that was a 
wedding gift indicate that Theseus stands for upholding the rules of proper aristocratic 
marriage.«« 

Theseus's encounter with Amphitrite is not unique to Bacchylides' narrative and can 
be found on several painted vases of the same period.« It is impossible to tell from these 
depictions whether or not any sexual connotations were intended or understood in the 
scene. However, Hyginus's much later account in Astronomica 2.5 preserves a number of 
traditions concerning the origin of Amphitrite's gifts, which all agree in giving them an 
erotic significance, especially the wreath. Hyginus first reports that the constellation of 
the wreath (Corona) originated with Ariadne's crown, which she received from Venus 
and the Horae when she married Liber. Alternatively, Hyginus says that the crown was 
Liber’s gift to Ariadne in exchange for her virginity.« In both of these traditions, the 
crown is associated with sexual attractiveness. 

The connection with Theseus is tenuous until Hyginus comes to his third alternative, 
where he says that the constellation Corona originated with a crown made by Vulcan 
with gold and Indian gems that shone like daylight and allowed Theseus to find his way 
out of the Labyrinth. While the text does not state how Theseus received this crown, it 
seems plausible that Ariadne either was wearing it or gave it to him as a gift. In this latter 
case, the story seems to mean that Theseus's exploit (killing the Minotaur) earned him 
Ariadne's favor, and perhaps her virginity. Hyginus then reports a fourth alternative 
tradition, according to which Liber left the crown he had received from Venus at a place 
thereafter named Stephanos, “the Crown,’ in the Argolid before descending into Hades to 
fetch Semele. Upon his return, Liber placed the crown among the stars. In this case, the 
crown is also Venus' gift, and Liber probably has it as a token of his connection to 
Ariadne. 

Finally, in fifth place, Hyginus recounts the same narrative as Bacchylides, according 
to which Theseus quarreled with Minos over Eriboia, but the object of the quarrel soon 
became the legitimacy of Theseus's birth. In Hyginus's narrative as in Bacchylides' ode, 
Theseus leaps into the sea to fetch Minos's ring. However, in Hyginus's text, Theseus is 
brought before the Nereids by a large pod of dolphins, and the Nereids give him Minos's 
ring. Thetis instead of Amphitrite then gives Theseus a crown shining with jewels that 
she originally received from Venus.«7 

It is unclear which of the traditions reported by Hyginus, if any, would have been 
known to Bacchylides and if Bacchylides himself is the source for Hyginus's last 
alternative. A contemporary painting by Micon located in the Theseion also depicted 
Theseus's leap.» Whatever the relationship between the different sources, all the 
traditions make it clear that the gifts Theseus receives in the sea are connected with 
sexual attractiveness and eroticism. As Ruth Scodel has demonstrated, these gifts tilt the 
balance of power in the ode in Theseus's favor and thwart Minos's hope for an easy 
victory.» While both Minos and Theseus are recognized as the sons of gods, the gift of 
sexual attractiveness marks Theseus as the favorite and establishes him as a positive foil 
to Minos's violent and unjustified sexual attack on Eriboia. 

Theseus's dive into the sea also emphasizes the sexual and erotic aspects of the story. 
In Greek mythology, diving is often associated with love, especially the Leucadian leap 
(see Chapter 5), which can cleanse one's soul from love, as it reportedly did for Sappho 
and others (Strabo 10.2.9), but the reverse is also true. In many cases, falling in love or 
pursuing love is represented in terms of a leap into the sea, as in the Anacreonta (fr. 31 
Page) and in the story of Alpheius's dive under the sea in Moschus's poem (fr. 3 Gow). 
Another parallel can be found in the story of Enalus, to be studied in detail in Chapter 4. 
This Lesbian hero dove into the sea to save his beloved, who was to be cast into the water 
as a sacrifice to Amphitrite. Like Theseus, Enalus later reappeared (he rode a dolphin to 


shore) and became known as a favorite of Poseidon. The physical rush of a young man's 
leap into the sea can be understood as a metaphor for the mental rush of emotion and 
desire felt by this young man when falling in love. 

In the marine context of the ode, the dolphins that lead Theseus to Poseidon's palace 
are also significant. The dolphins provide a convenient symbol for the poet to represent 
many of the themes of the ode in a unified way. First, the extraordinary image of Theseus 
swimming with dolphins under the sea (lines 97-98) is useful esthetically for Bacchylides 
in setting the stage for the marvelous sights Theseus is to contemplate under the sea. The 
connection of dolphins with Poseidon as a marine god is obvious.;; Furthermore, the role 
of dolphins as Theseus's guides is appropriate: they were thought to be lucky and to 
announce good navigation.» Dolphins were also known to be very fond of music, which 
is appropriate in the context of Bacchylides' choral ode.; Euripides, Helen 1454-55 even 
compares the dolphin's bounds to choral dances (kaAAtyopov 8eAqívov, see Chapter 4). 

Dolphins also bring less obvious connections into the ode which may have been, at 
least in part, on the minds of the audience. As shown by Calame, Theseus's coming-of- 
age is connected in many ways to Apollo, especially Apollo Delphinius. Indeed, it is in 
the Athenian Delphinion that Theseus was said to have been purified of the blood of the 
monsters he killed during his crossing of Megaris, as well as the blood he shed in his 
murder of the Pallantides. Furthermore, he offered the Marathonian Bull to Delphinius, 
and was recognized by Aegeus on the spot where the Delphinion was later built.;; 
According to Graf, Apollo Delphinius was in many ways tied to the maturation of the 
youth—a connection that we will explore in detail in Chapter 4—and the god was also 
tied to the central institutions of the polis, such as the justice system, oath taking, and 
hetairiai.x Thus, Bacchylides 17, while officially addressed to Delian Apollo (lines 130- 
32), may in fact subtly recall the connections between the legend of Theseus and the 
Athenian cult of Apollo Delphinius. This god is highly appropriate in the context of the 
ode, since his cult brings together the issues of coming-of-age and political life, which is 
precisely the issue at play in the narrative. Theseus, in the process of coming-of-age, 
enters political life by winning a contest with an enemy of his state and by taking 
leadership of the Athenian contingent. 


Jason in Pindar's Pythian 4 


Political life is deeply intertwined with the myth of Jason's coming-of-age in Pindar's 
Pythian 4. Indeed, as Braswell explains, Pythian 4 was meant not strictly as an epinician, 
but rather as a political piece. While the ode refers to King Arcesilaus's victory in the 
chariot race at the Pythian Games of 462 BC, the king's athletic victory is celebrated in 
Pythian 5.7: The real motive for the composition of Pythian 4, still according to Braswell, 
was the political unrest at Cyrene at the time. Indeed, a recent uprising led by the 
aristocrat Demophilus, who later sought refuge at Thebes, had seriously threatened the 
ruling dynasty of the Euphemids, which had also suffered from dissent throughout the 
previous century.» The celebration of Arcesilaus’s victory in 462 and the accompanying 
ode offered a good occasion for political reconciliation with Demophilus, which Pindar 
pleads for at the end of the ode (lines 493-533). The reconciliation would doubtless have 
been arranged in advance, so as not to take the king unawares. In fact, according to the 
scholia to Pythian 4.467, Demophilus himself paid for the ode. Pindar's role appears to 
have been the careful staging of a public demonstration of Arcesilaus's clemency, in 
which the king could have announced Demophilus's recall in a dramatic manner at the 
end of the performance.» In the ode, Pindar demonstrates that the Euphemids were 
divinely chosen to rule Cyrene and should remain in place. Pindar also advocates for 


social concord by pleading for Demophilus's recall. To support his claims, Pindar uses 
the well-known Argonautic myth to show the descent of the Euphemids from one of 
Jason's companions and to emphasize the question of kingship by birthright through 
Jason’s quest.s2 

At the start of the ode, Pindar puts the expedition of the Argonauts in relation with 
Arcesilaus's family by recounting one of the foundation myths of Cyrene. According to 
Pindar, Medea prophesies to the Argonauts that the descendants of Euphemus will 
colonize the city. Euphemus, one of Jason's companions and the ancestor of Arcesilaus's 
line, receives a clod of earth from the god Triton during a halt in Libya on the Argonauts' 
return journey from Colchis. Unfortunately, the clod gets lost in the sea and the 
Euphemids must colonize the island of Thera, where the clod of Libyan soil washes up. 
Eventually, still according to Medea's prophecy, the Delphic Pythia will announce to 
Battus, a descendant of Euphemus living as a colonist on Thera, that he must be the 
leader of a new colony at Cyrene and fulfill the divinely appointed task. Pindar concludes 
his narration by pointing out that the current king, Arcesilaus, stands in the eighth 
generation after Battus: 


À pa St petà Kai viv, Bote PorvikavOépLov rjpoc KKEE, 

raoi TOUTOIG 6yôoov 0&AAet pépos ApKeoiAac: 

tà pèv AnóAXov & te Hu Kbdoc & óqupiktióvov ÉTOpEv 

immodpopiac. ad à adtov £y Moícouci 6660 

Kal TO zt&yxpucov VAKOG KPLOD: HET yàp 

Kelvo zÀevoá&vrov Mivvcy, 0góztoyzot opioiv tiii qQórevOev. 
(Pind. Pyth. 4.64-69) 


And nowadays too, after a long time, just as in the height of the red-flowered 
spring, Arcesilaus flourishes, the eighth one of their children. On the one hand, 
Apollo and Pytho, through the Amphictyons, gave him glory in the chariot race. 
On the other hand, I will tell to the Muses about him and the all-golden ram 
fleece. Indeed, this was what the Minyans sailed for, and their heaven-sent glory 
took root. 


With this account of the colonization of Cyrene, Pindar establishes that the rule of the 
Euphemids at Cyrene is legitimate because it was divinely appointed, as revealed by both 
Medea and the Delphic Pythia. By using a pév ... é ... construction, Pindar connects 
Arcesilaus's god-given athletic glory with the divine help received by the Argonauts on 
their expedition for the Golden Fleece (8edopmo1 “guided by the divinity”). Throughout 
the passage, Pindar uses a vegetal metaphor to emphasize the deep-rooted connections 
between the Euphemids and their mythical ancestors as well as the dynasty's current 
flourishing. Thus, just as in the cases of Perseus and Hippocleas in Pythian 10 and Theseus 
in Bacchylides' Ode 17, the Euphemids and Arcesilaus are seen to prosper because of their 
essential identity as members of a family line that enjoys divine favor. 

To support the Euphemids' claim to legitimacy, Pindar develops the story of Jason's 
recognition and legitimacy as the ruler of Iolcos against his usurping uncle Pelias. Jason's 
legitimate claim to the throne is unique to Pindar's narrative. In the Odyssey 11.254, 
Hesiod fr. 37, Apollodorus 1.107, and Apollonius Rhodius 1.1-15, Pelias is the rightful heir 
to the throne. Apparently, Pindar deviated from the tradition or chose to tell this version 
of the story to support the aristocratic rule of the Euphemids. 

At the beginning of Pindar's narration, Jason is unknown in Iolcos, but when the 
locals first see him, Jason’s special status is instantly clear to them.s: Jason is called 
"extraordinary" (ëkræyAoc, line 79) and is compared to gods and heroes such as Apollo, 
Ares, Otus, Ephialtes, and Tityus. Jason's demonstration of unusual courage (yv@poc 


&rappéáxroio “his unshaken will” line 84) as he stands in the marketplace is also an 
indication of a special status and recalls Perseus's and Theseus's heroic courage in 
Pythian 10 and Bacchylides' Ode 17. In the eyes of the Thessalians, Jason belongs with 
heroes and gods; he is above normal mortals. 

In their speculation about Jason's identity, the Thessalians mention Ares as “the 
husband of Aphrodite" and mention that Tityus was shot by Artemis—he attempted to 
rape Leto—as a warning to keep one's desire to persons within one's reach. Both of the 
elements give the passage an important erotic overtone.ss These allusions to erotic themes 
bring Jason's sexual maturity to the forefront at the beginning of the narrative and 
prefigure the important roles Aphrodite and love are to play in Jason's relationship with 
Medea (lines 213-19). Unlike Theseus, who acquires sexual attractiveness with 
Amphitrite's gifts, Jason is already attractive, and will use this attractiveness to his own 
advantage in securing Medea's help.s 

Pelias immediately recognizes Jason as the single-sandaled man an oracle told him to 
fear (lines 95—97).:; His surprise at seeing the single sandal (tage “he was surprised,” line 
95) recalls Minos's surprise at Theseus’s leap from the boat in Bacchylides’ ode (ta@ev 
“he was surprised,” line 86) and indicates a reversal in the fate of both kings. As Scodel 
has demonstrated in her analysis of Bacchylides’ ode, Minos’s surprise indicates the point 
when he becomes aware that fate is favoring Theseus.s Likewise, Pelias knows at this 
point that his rule will end. Jason, by coming to Iolcos, is fulfilling his divinely appointed 
fate, just as Theseus in Bacchylides’ Ode 17 insisted on fate as the deciding factor in his 
contest with Minos. 

Despite his fated accession to the throne, Jason must still prove his lineage. Pelias 
challenges Jason’s legitimacy with an insult to his mother and the implication that he 
does not know his father (lines 97-99). This challenge from a defiant Pelias parallels the 
challenges of Polydectes to Perseus and Minos to Theseus, which are crucial in 
establishing the youths’ identity and legitimate birth. Jason responds by calmly naming 
his family members and recounting his education with Chiron (lines 102-19). Jason is 
finally recognized by his father Aeson (lines 120-23), who feels pride at seeing his son’s 
beauty and excellence (lines 122-23). This sentiment recalls Phricias’s happiness in 
Pythian 10, where Pindar insisted on the question of inherited excellence. In Pythian 4, 
Aeson's happiness at seeing Jason's excellence emphasizes the fact that Jason is Aeson's 
legitimate descendant and the legitimate heir to the throne of Iolcos (apyaiav kopíüócv 
matpoc pod Pacıdevopévav "bringing my father's ancient right to rule” line 106). 
Jason's legitimacy as Aeson's descendant therefore contrasts with Pelias's unlawful rule 
(ob Kat’ aicav “not in accordance with destiny,” line 107) and highlights the issues of 
legitimacy addressed in the myth as well those at stake in the political disturbances at 
Cyrene. 

To obtain the throne, Jason does not struggle with Pelias, but rather proposes an 
arrangement. Jason agrees to give Pelias the cattle and fields that made him rich, but he 
claims the royal scepter for himself (152-55). Jason declares that he wants to succeed his 
father and grand father as king to protect justice for his people and prevent strife between 
his partisans and those of Pelias. Thus, in Pindar's account, Jason's enterprise aims at a 
peaceful and just succession between generations and at the avoidance of strife between 
rival factions. This is precisely the manner of government that Pindar recommends 
Arcesilaus to practice (Pyth. 4.259-99), in particular when he pleads for the recall of the 
dissident Demophilus who had been exiled in Thebes (279-99). Pindar's ode thus 
addresses the specifics of Cyrene's difficult political situation and presents Arcesilaus in a 
positive light as the proponent of concord among the aristocracy by comparing him to 
Jason.«o 

In view of Jason's proven legitimacy, Pelias agrees to surrender the scepter. However, 


Pelias specifies that before ascending the throne, Jason must take his place in an 
expedition to bring the Golden Fleece back to Greece along with the soul of Phrixus. 


KéAetat yàp &àv Vvxàv kopitar 
Ppi£os eABOvtac npóc Ainta Barcpouc 
oppo te kpiod Bab Xov cyetv (Pind. Pyth. 4.159-61) 


For Phrixus commands us to retrieve his soul by going to the halls of Aeetes and 
to bring back the deep-fleeced ram skin. 


Pelias claims that he is too old to accomplish the task laid on him by Phrixus, and that 
Jason must go instead. Pelias thus pretends to let a younger generation, represented by 
Jason, replace his own. In reality, Pelias is tasking his nephew with an impossible quest, 
an adynaton, much like Polydectes and Minos for Perseus and Theseus (cf. Apollod. 
1.109). However, in Pindar's narrative, the quest for the Golden Fleece is presented as part 
of Jason's negotiation with Pelias in order to claim his throne in a spirit of consensus and 
social peace. Such motivation is clearly related to the ode's context of performance, when 
Arcesilaus wanted to emphasize social consensus rather than strife. 

In the later accounts of Diodorus Siculus 4.40-55 and Apollodorus 1.107, Jason is 
living in Iolcos under the rule of Pelias. In these versions of the myth, Jason undertakes 
the quest in order to accomplish a glorious deed, as do his comrades in Pythian 4 (lines 
185-87). The demigods (ñpu0éoio1iv, line 12) who form the crew of the Argo accompany 
Jason in order to avoid the shame of remaining home away from danger and in order to 
gain glory by accomplishing an exploit together with their age-mates. These lines recall 
the choice made by Achilles to go fight at Troy instead of remaining at home, and they 
also emphasize the fact that the story concerns coming-of-age, in which one's age-mates 
play an important parto The fact that Jason will be the leader among a group of 
demigods is also interesting as a parallel to Arcesilaus's situation, since the king wants to 
present himself as the leader among a group of prominent aristocrats. Perhaps for this 
reason, Pindar tactfully fails to mention that Jason himself is not a demigod. 

The Argonauts' quest is a colossal one: they must retrieve not only the Golden Fleece, 
but also the soul of Phrixus (line 159): Therefore, the voyage to Colchis can be seen as a 
journey into the invisible in search of the shade of a dead man. For this reason, the 
prophet Mopsus starts the expedition with the following invocation: 


&pxóc Ev xpópve ratép’ Obpavib&v &y- 

xeiépotvvov Ziva, kai OKUTÉPOUG 

KUPATOV pur&c &vépoug T’ &£k&Aet vú- 

KTOG TE kai zóvrov KEAEVBOUG 

äpatá T’ ebopova kai PiAiav vóocoro poipav: (Pyth. 4.194-96) 


... the leader, on the prow, called on the father of the Ouranids, Zeus who hurls 
the thunderbolt, and the rush of the rapid waves, and the winds, and the nights, 
and the paths of the sea, and the calm days and the happy fate of their return. 


Mopsus's prayer addresses the winds, the sky, and the sea, which is an appropriate 
invocation at the outset of navigation. However, the remainder of the prayer invokes the 
nights and the paths of the sea, and thus gives a more precise idea of the Argonauts' 
destination. They are about to sail beyond the brightness of the mortal world into the 
darkness of the invisible world using the paths of the sea. Indeed, the opposition between 
sky and sea in the prayer suggests that the Argonauts are setting course for the line of the 
horizon. Mopsus's call on "the paths of the sea" recalls Hesiod's use of the same metaphor 


(nópov Oxe&voro "the path, the ford of the Ocean, Theog. 292). This prayer also recalls 
Pindar's own use of the metaphor in Pythian 10.30 when he describes the meeting point 
of sky and sea through which Perseus passes to reach the land of the Hyperboreans 
(Oavpaotàv ó8óv "the extraordinary road"). The Argonauts are about to sail to the 
ultimate limits of the world, and intend to cross the boundary of the sea into the invisible 
lands of the dead and the gods. 

This is precisely what Pindar describes in the lines that follow. The Argonauts enter 
the Inhospitable Sea (zóvrog AËeivoc, line 203), whose grim name suggests that the 
sailors have left the familiar Mediterranean to enter the forbidden seas beyond. Guarding 
the passage through the Inhospitable Sea are the Clashing Rocks, the Symplegades, which 
crush ships and spell the death of sailors. While Pindar deals with the episode very briefly 
(lines 206-11), other accounts attest to the nature of the journey through the Clashing 
Rocks. According to Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 2.317-40 and 549-610, the 
Argonauts are instructed by Phineus to let a dove fly between the Clashing Rocks and 
then to sail through themselves if the dove makes it across alive. Dramatically, the bird 
barely passes through and leaves a few tail feathers behind, which gives the signal that 
the men can sail through too, although they leave behind part of the poop and its 
ornament (2.602). The dove episode is significant. As noted in Chapter 1, we know from a 
passage of the Odyssey and a fragment of Moero that doves were said to bring ambrosia 
to Zeus from the Ocean.» We also know that the mouth of the Black Sea was the location 
of the island of Leuke, the “White Islands which took its name from the large flocks of 
white seabirds that inhabited it and kept Achilles’ tomb.» The soul of Achilles, along with 
the ghosts of other famous warriors such as Ajax and other mythological figures such as 
Helen and Iphigeneia, inhabit the island.» Passing Leuke by day, sailors reported hearing 
the clash of weapons, and by night, they heard the sounds of joyful banqueting.» Achilles 
even appeared to sailors as a ghost.» The Argonauts, by entering the Black Sea, therefore 
enter the realm of the gods and the dead, where ambrosia is gathered on the wings of 
white doves and where the ghosts of heroes dwell. For this reason, according to Mackie, 
the journey of the Argonauts to Colchis can be seen as a katabasis into Hades through the 
sea.:» The purpose of the trip is to recover the restless soul of Phrixus and thus reestablish 
harmony between the Underworld and the surface. 

Once they arrive in Colchis, the Argonauts encounter Aeetes, the son of Helios (lines 
242-43). Thus, they pass through the land of the dead to arrive on the shores of the 
Ocean, where the Sun and other celestial bodies dwell. Indeed, Mimnermus fr. 11 and 11a 
(West) places the city of Aeetes on the shore of Oceanus, and Pindar himself indicates 
later in the ode (Pyth. 4.250—52) that the Argonauts sail on the encircling Ocean when 
they leave Colchis. Furthermore, according to Apollodorus 1.129, Medea's mother is the 
Oceanid Idyuia,w: a name that recalls the special knowledge that resides beyond the 
Ocean, especially in divinities such as Proteus, Nereus, the Graeae, and Oceanus himself 
(see Chapter 1) Medea's own gift of prophecy (line 11) emphasizes this point: the 
Argonauts have reached the land of the gods, where divine knowledge is held. This 
entrance into the world of the gods, like Perseus's and Theseus's own exploits in Pythian 
10 and Bacchylides 17, gives the Argonauts, and Jason in particular, access to special 
knowledge. 

This special knowledge comes in the form of revelations from Aphrodite and Medea, 
which allow Jason to accomplish his exploits. Aphrodite teaches (&xóióGoxrjoev, line 217) 
Jason charms to make Medea fall in love with him. In turn, Medea shows (deixvuev, line 
220) Jason how to triumph over the impossible tasks set by Aeetes. Jason undertakes the 
labor confidently, trusting in the divine help he has received (8e@ miovvoc “trusting in 
the divinity,’ line 232). Thus, according to Pindar, Jason's exploits show that he enjoys 
divine favor, as the gods—Medea is called immortal by Pindar at line 11—help him 


achieve other wise impossible tasks. 

Aeetes is surprised at Jason’s prowess (yao@eic, line 238), which recalls Minos's 
surprise at Theseus's boldness and Pelias surprise at Jason's arrival. In all cases, the older 
men's surprise is the sign that they have been vanquished by fate and must concede 
victory. Aeetes therefore indicates the location of the Golden Fleece to Jason, who 
conquers it after killing the dragon that guards it. Finally, Jason steals (xAéyev, line 250) 
Medea with her own consent and sails out on the eastern Ocean, through which he 
rejoins the Red Sea. 

The Argonauts' return to Greece on the circular river Ocean is the occasion for Pindar 
to return to his original topic, the dynasty of the Euphemids. Pindar recounts Euphemus's 
union with one of the Lemnian women, which gives rise to Arcesilaus's family (line 256). 
As Segal notes, the alternation between land and sea in the episode is a way for Pindar to 
tie the Argonautic myth with the foundation of Cyrene: “In both stories Greek heroes 
venture over barbarian seas to establish, or re-establish, possession of a Hellenic city or 
land?» In Segal's view, the narrative of Jason's taking the throne of Iolcos by sailing to 
Colchis mirrors the story of the colonization of Cyrene. Furthermore, the imagery of land 
and sea ties the two myths with the most pressing issue at hand in the ode, namely the 
current political troubles at Cyrene. Indeed, Pindar's final nautical metaphor describes 
Demophilus's and Cyrene’s past troubles and his hope for the future: ev è ypovw 
petafBolai AnEavtog ovpov iotiwv (But in time, as the wind abates, the sails are 
changed, lines 291-93). According to Pindar, Demophilus will reach land after wandering 
a sea of troubles, and so will Cyrene.» The ode thus comes full circle and closes its 
narrative of three parallel stories, the Argonautic myth, the foundation of Cyrene, and the 
reestablishment of political stability by Arcesilaus. In all three, the sea is a dividing and a 
connecting factor. In the Argonautic myth, the sea separates Greece from barbarian lands, 
but it is also path toward the other world, inhabited by the dead and the gods. Crossing 
the Ocean allows Jason to enter in contact with the gods and assert his heroic status and 
kingship in Iolcos. In the foundation myth of Cyrene, the sea represents the difficult and 
dangerous space in which the colonists risk their life in order to create a new city and 
civilize Libya. While the colonists are at sea, they have no home and no attachments. 
Landing in Libya symbolizes the start of a new community and gives the colonists a new 
status. Finally, in describing Arcesilaus's political difficulties, the sea is a metaphor for the 
stormy conditions that prevailed among the Cyrenean aristocracy at the time of the 
performance of the ode. The three parallel stories are thus linked by their actors, 
Arcesilaus and his Argonaut ancestors, and by the movement across the sea that forms 
their main plot. In all cases, the attainment of political objectives is represented as a sea 
crossing. 


Conclusion 


Each of the odes studied in this chapter presents a moment of indetermination that is 
resolved by a bold and successful sea crossing. Perseus, Theseus, and Jason prove 
themselves as heroes and political leaders through their journeys across the sea and pave 
the way for future political leadership in Thessaly, Athens, and Cyrene. Within the cities 
of performance of the odes, social and political moments of tension are resolved by sea 
crossings, as the Thessalian dynasty experiences the satisfaction of seeing its excellence 
cross the sea of life, as the Athenians navigate the dangerous waters of political 
hegemony over allied cities, and as the Cyrenean king manages to traverse the troubled 
seas of dissent. Just as the sea determines the place of political entities by forming a 
geographical barrier, it also defines the place of individuals and communities in the 


geographies of the mind. 

In all these contexts, crossing the sea is presented as a daring enterprise undertaken 
by a male protagonist. While some of them are youths in the process of coming-of-age 
and others are older men, they all have political concerns in common. All of them, heroes 
and mortals, aim to take or keep political leadership and prove their inborn excellence. A 
sea voyage is a particularly appropriate image to convey the difficulty of the enterprise, 
the steadfastness required of the sailor, as well as the change effected at the end of the 
journey. Just like a ship crosses the sea to new shores, political leaders bring their cities to 
new situations and open new possibilities. Political change, like a sea crossing, is a 
transcendent experience. In mythical terms, the sea brings heroes across the boundaries 
of the cosmos, to come into contact with the gods and the dead. In the human realm, the 
sea offers a pathway to new territories and is therefore a metaphor for the attainment of a 
new status or a new order within the community. 

The Greek mind-set about such transformations is well expressed in the Theogony 
337—48, where the children of Oceanus—the Rivers and the Oceanids—are tasked with the 
fostering of men: 


Troc © Oxeavó Motapovs téxe Sivijevtac, 


Tixte 88 Ovyaxépov iepóv yévoc, od katà yoo 
a&vdpac KoupiCovot oov AndAA@vL Gvott 
xai Tlotapoic, tabtnv 68 Ards mapa poipav Exovot 


Tethys bore the whirling rivers to Oceanus.... She also gave birth to a holy family 
of daughters who nurture men under the earth with Lord Apollo and the Rivers, 
for this is the task that Zeus appointed for them. 


Along with Apollo, the god of kouroi “young men,’ the children of the Ocean operate the 
passage of youths to adulthood. Accordingly, it was a common Greek custom for youths 
to dedicate their hair to rivers upon coming-of-age,io; or to offer it to Apollo.: Thus, 
crossing the Ocean, the sea, or a river—or symbolically drowning into it as the hair sinks 
down—represents the risky but necessary passage of youths to a new phase of their lives 
in which they acquire political and social leadership. We note that in the Theogony, this 
process is accomplished under the earth (Kat yaœiav). This location underscores the 
pervasive nature of the hydrological network in Greek mythology, which was imagined 
to run from the Ocean to the river Styx in the Underworld, and finally to the surface 
through rivers and springs. Furthermore, the maturation of youths "under the earth" 
emphasizes their experience of a symbolic death during their transition. In myths, 
young heroes such as Perseus, Theseus, and Jason face death beyond the sea. In the 
metaphorical terms of cult practice, youths perform rites that symbolize such an 
experience and the renewal that follows.107 

Indeed, the extreme experiences of youths and “sailors” are followed by a 
reestablishment of order. Hesychius glosses the verb koupiCw, found in our passage of the 
Theogony, as ópevouobc0oa “to sing the wedding-song” Hesychius thereby indicates that 
passing from the state of youth to that of adult signifies the establishment of a house hold 
through marriage. As we have seen, the young heroes in our odes, both the semidivine 
ones and the human victor Hippocleas, all become attractive to the other sex, thus 
prefiguring their upcoming marriage. The same principles apply to the sea crossings 
accomplished by older men in our odes. Indeed, established leaders cross political seas by 
keeping social concord, and therefore they are the keepers of the communal house hold or 
oikos, namely the city. In Pythian 4, Euphemus, his descendant Battus, and their further 
descendants the Euphemids, all found house holds that ultimately grow into the 


flourishing city of Cyrene. os 

It remains to be noted that no heroine undertakes such a journey across the sea or the 
Ocean of her own accord—except for Medea, who is said by Pindar to be an immortal 
goddess. In fact, Medea’s pre sen ta tion in the myth has long been recognized as 
"masculine; since she takes an active role unlike other Greek heroines.io. This sharp 
divide between genders reflects Greek social norms and expectations. On the one hand, 
sailing to the farthest reaches of the Ocean or diving to the bottom of the sea is a self- 
defining and empowering action. On the other hand, females were expected to remain 
passive throughout their lives, especially at their most crucial socially defining moment, 
namely marriage. For this reason, only males—and Medea—are depicted as taking their 
destiny in their own hands as they sail for the horizon. 


CHAPTER 3 


prophecy. 

The myth emphasizes the tension between the patrilineal succession that was 
customary in Greek society and the problematic situation caused by a sole female heiress. 
Acrisius attempts to conform to patriarchal norms by trying to generate a male heir. 
Although grandsons usually inherited from their maternal grandfathers in the absence of 
a male heir, direct male lines were generally preferred. For this reason, some of the 
renditions of the myth of Danae have her deflowered by her uncle Proetus instead of 
Zeus. In addition to rationalizing Zeus's divine intervention, these versions present a 
succession scheme that keeps Acrisius's inheritance within his own line.s In the other 
versions of the myth, the oracle rendered by the Pythia makes it clear that Perseus's 
succession to the throne of Argos is inevitable. Similarly, Zeus's intervention in 
impregnating Danae shows that the fate announced by the oracle is inescapable and that 
Acrisius is powerless to avoid it, because it is the natural order that younger generations 
replace older ones. Acrisius's treatment of Danae is therefore a futile rebellion against 
divine pronouncements that ultimately seals the king's fate when Perseus unwittingly 
kills his grand father. 

Acrisius not only fails to recognize the inevitability of the succession of generations, 
but also fails in his duties to protect Danae and recognize Perseus's right to the throne.. 
Pherecydes recounts that once Perseus is born and has lived in the underground chamber 
with his mother and a nurse for a few years, Acrisius hears him play and becomes 
furious. He drags Danae to the altar of Zeus Herkeios and asks her who fathered her 
baby. When Danae responds that it was Zeus, Acrisius refuses to believe her; It is 
significant that the scene takes place at the altar of Zeus Herkeios. As Karamanou 
observes, Zeus Herkeios rules over oaths and his cult protects blood ties and the family. 
Zeus Herkeios thus rules over the framework in which a man, as head of the house hold, 
exercises authority. Karamanou writes, "Acrisius thus binds Danae to reveal the truth by 
appealing to their kinship and his own power over his daughter”: By refusing to believe 
Danae's story and to recognize Perseus, Acrisius disrespects not only Zeus, but also his 
own status and authority as head of the oikos or house hold. Thus, Acrisius crosses the 
natural and divine laws that govern the family: he refuses to let his daughter marry so as 
not to cede the throne to his heir, and he still refuses to yield even when his heir is born 
by divine action despite all his precautions.» Acrisius ignores all portents of divine truth 
and blindly commits injustice, when he is responsible for administering justice within his 
family. 

Despite being denied marriage by her father, Danae becomes a mother. However, she 
gives birth to Perseus as an unmarried woman and therefore remains a parthenos. Giulia 
Sissa writes, “Making love outside the marriage bed, before a marriage has taken place in 
front of witnesses at the ‘nymphic table; did not result in any change in the name by 
which a young girl was called. She became a woman (gyné) only in matrimony, as the 
gyné of her husband?^: Thus the birth of Perseus outside of a ritually and socially 
sanctioned union does not advance Danae's status from parthenos to gyné. For such a 
change to take place, the child must be recognized as legitimate. As a result, Acrisius is 
still Danae's kyrios, or responsible male relative. This lack of a status is never set right 
for Danae, who never marries and, instead of passing under the kyria of a husband, 
remains with her son once he becomes king.1: 

One tradition resolves the problem of Danae's status. According to Hyginus Fabulae 
63, Polydectes marries Danae upon her arrival on Seriphos and raises Perseus in the 
temple of Minerva.: In this iteration of the myth, Polydectes is not a villain, but rather a 
legitimate husband who provides an honorable status for Danae. When Acrisius learns of 
his daughter's and grandson's whereabouts, he sails to Seriphos to claim them. Acrisius 
and Perseus are reconciled thanks to Polydectes' intercession and Perseus promises never 


to kill his grandfather. However, when Acrisius is prevented from returning to Argos by a 
storm, Polydectes happens to die. At the funeral games held in honor of Polydectes, 
Perseus throws the discus and the wind makes it deviate so that it kills Acrisius. Hyginus 
notes that the event was divinely ordained (deorum factum est). Thus, for Hyginus as for 
other earlier writers, the myth of Danae is centered on the succession of generations and 
the inescapability of fate. In fact, Hyginus writes that after the burial of Acrisius, Perseus 
goes to Argos to claim his ancestral kingdom (regnaque avita possedit) and therefore 
accomplishes the fate Acrisius was so desperately trying to avoid.1 

Another late tradition has Danae leave Greece altogether to gain a social status. In 
this version, Danae founds the Italian city of Ardea with king Pilumnus, with whom she 
gets married.17 Karamanou suggests that the traditionalist trends of the Augustan period 
and Vergil’s own literary goals helped shape this account of the myth, in which an Italian 
city finds grand mythical origins by having famous Greek founders.:: Furthermore, this 
tradition gives the myth a satisfactory ending in which Danae finds a stable home and 
husband. Crossing the sea to found a new city in a new country symbolizes the transition 
to an entirely new oikos, far away from Argos and Acrisius, with whom ties are 
completely cut. This ending brings the narrative full circle by correcting the initial 
injustice committed by Acrisius in the myth, which was to try to avoid the natural 
process of the succession of generations by denying his daughter marriage, husband, and 
oikos. 


Danae’s Ambiguous Status 


Throughout her life, Danae’s ambiguous status is the cause for tribulation. She is female, 
yet the sole heir to her father’s estate; she is nubile, yet prevented to marry; she is a 
parthenos, yet a mother. All these contradictions place Danae on the margins of society 
and prevent her from integrating a traditional social role. To emphasize this intermediary 
status, the myth places Danae in ambiguous, paradoxical situations where she is stuck in 
between life and death. 

Danae's underground chamber is the first of these intermediary stations.» Danae is 
entombed alive, but given a provision of food and a nurse so as to avoid the pollution of 
murder. She is a live and nubile girl who is condemned to die and marry Hades in the 
Underworld and be sterile forever. For this reason, Sophocles Antigone 946-47 uses the 
expression év tupPrpet 0o qi. KateCevbyOn “she was imprisoned in a tomb-like bridal 
chamber" to describe Danae's confinement.» Sophocles thus emphasizes the paradox of 
Danae's forced sterility, while she is at the age where she should be having children. 

However, Danae's tomb quickly becomes a thalamos, a bridal chamber, as Zeus enters 
in the shape of a golden rain and impregnates Danae. The image of rain is important, as it 
recalls the water of a nuptial bath, said to bestow fertility upon brides. According to 
Marchetti and Kolokotsas, this aspect of the underground chamber in the myth of Danae 
recalls the function of Nymphaia, sacred caves (or above-ground cave-like structures) of 
the Nymphs, which always included a source of running water; The Nymphs represent 
female sexuality (the word nymphé means "bride") and they protect marriage and 
children.» For this reason, Nymphaia were often used to perform fertility and purification 
rites before and after weddings as well as before and after births.2s Thus, Zeus's encounter 
with Danae in the underground chamber replaces the image of the tomb with that of a 
bridal chamber. Zeus's water brings fertility to the underground, which after all holds the 
generative potential of the earth and can be seen to represent a womb. 

Perhaps for this reason, the sexual character of the encounter between Zeus and 
Danae is emphasized in our sources. In the Iliad 14.319, Zeus mentions Danae in an 


enumeration of the times when he was overcome by love (&poc). The sexual aspect of the 
story is also well represented by Attic vase painters who, throughout the fifth and fourth 
centuries, depict the myth with increasingly explicit sexual overtones, especially the 
golden rain (Fig. 9). In fact, water is an important symbol of sexuality for girls of 
marriageable age. As Pfisterer-Haas has demonstrated, in mythology and in Athenian 
iconography, fountains, rivers, and fountain houses are important places where parthenoi 
encounter men.» Such events, whether the encounter is planned between two lovers or 
unplanned and results in rape, are represented in sexual terms by literary and figurative 
sources, as in the famous case of Nausicaa and Odysseus, for instance.» Thus, the power 
of life, represented by Zeus in the shape of fertilizing rain, overcomes the forced virginity 
imposed on Danae by her father Acrisius. 

This encounter with a god transforms Danae's destiny. In historical times, Danae's 
status was elevated because of her intercourse with Zeus. Pindar Nemean 10.10—12 asserts 
that Zeus's love for Danae is a subject of glory for Argos. Pindar uses the verb aptotevet, 
which conveys the idea of “being the best,’ being the first in the social order. Danae was 
also remembered and perhaps even worshipped at her thalamos in Argos (Paus. 2.23.7). 
The emphasis placed on the thalamos signals that Danae's intercourse with Zeus was 
considered to be her defining narrative, like other heroines who were remembered at 
their thalamoi such as Harmonia and Semele (9.12.3), and Alcmene (9.11.1). Thus, 
Danae's contact with Zeus and the subsequent birth of Perseus distinguishes Danae as a 
woman of importance. However, in the myth, Danae's contact with Zeus does not afford 
her a special status. She remains isolated and vulnerable, much in the way any castaway 
woman would be in Greek society. 


Figure 9. Boeotian red-figure bell krater, ca. 450—425 BC. Paris, Louvre, CA 925. Photo: € RMN-Grand 
Palais / Art Resource, NY. 


In fact, Danae is exposed at sea in a chest: another procedure that leaves her in 
between life and death. As we have seen in Chapter 1, the sea is an intermediary space 
between life and death. Danae is thus cast away to either drown or float to safety in a 
distant land. Furthermore, the chest is an ambiguous receptacle. In everyday life, chests 
(larnakes) were generally used to keep food, clothing, and valuables. However, they were 
also frequently used as coffins, cinerary urns, or vessels to expose children, along with 
other containers such as aggoi, kalpidai, teuché, chytrai, skaphai, and ostraka.» Pierre 
Brulé has stressed the ambiguity of these containers: they are essential to life, because 
they keep food and clothing, but they also evoke death, because they can be used as 
coffins and cinerary urns.s In Danae's case, the exposure in the chest is another way to 
kill without incurring the pollution of murder, a doublet of her ineffective imprisonment 
in the underground chamber.:: 

The image of the larnax floating on the sea also recalls the sea voyage to the afterlife 
in Charon’s skiff or in other boats.» On a red-figure Attic lekythos, Danae and the little 
Perseus are shown floating in a chest with seabirds flying above them (Fig. 10).ss The 
seabirds stress the connection of the chest scene with death, because flocks of flying birds 
are a common feature of funerary iconography.s: As Vermeule has pointed out, these 
birds may represent the voyage of the soul away from the earth.ss In addition, Junker has 
shown that a pelike representing the exposure of Danae and Perseus was intended as a 


funerary vessels; Thus, Danae, after being brought out from her underground prison, 
finds herself again in an intermediate location between life and death. Her complete 
helplessness, shut in a coffin that cannot be steered, underscores her lack of connection 
with a family, oikos, or community. She is completely alone and passive, lost in the 
immensity of the sea. 

However, in typical mythical fashion, exposure provides the victim with a hope of 
survival that is always realized. Indeed, Danae and Perseus ultimately land in Seriphos. 
By hiding and protecting its inmates, the chest carries with it the idea of a wonderful and 
unexpected renewal, a second chance given by the gods. Similarly, in a well-known Greek 
myth, Deucalion and Pyrrha save themselves and all future humanity from a catastrophic 
flood by hiding in a chest and floating to safety.» For this reason, Brulé has insisted on 
the renewal operated by the chest on mythical characters, noting that the passage in the 
larnax marks the beginning of a new life in a new country.s Such is the case with Thoas, 
the mythical king of Lemnos. According to Apollonius Rhodius, Thoas escaped the 
maddened Lemnian women by being hidden in a chest by his daughter Hypsipyle. He 
floated on the sea in the chest and was rescued by fishermen who brought him to shore 
on an island (Fig. 11). There, Thoas consorted with the local nymph and fathered the 
hero Sikinos, who eventually gave his name to the island. In this case, Thoas's flight in 
the chest allows not only his survival, but the establishment of a whole new community 
through his son Sikinos. However, in another version of the story, Thoas is hidden in a 
chest by Hypsipyle, but the chest is cast into the sea by the Lemnian women and the king 
dies.« These two versions of the story show the ambiguity of being shut alive in a box: 
the inmate is intended to be either saved or killed, and likewise, the result can be either 
life or death. 


Figure 10. Attic red-figure lekythos, ca. 480 BC. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
25.084, Providence, Museum Appropriation Fund and Special Gift Fund. 


Similarly, Pausanias 3.24.3 recounts that according to a tale told in Brasiae, Semele 
was cast in a chest by Cadmus when he found out that she was pregnant. The currents 
pushed Semele and the little Dionysus to the Laconian coast near the town of Brasiae. 
When the chest was opened, Semele was dead, but her son Dionysus was alive and he 
was reared by the inhabitants of the town. Just as in the story of Thoas, life and death 
coexist in this narrative and the chest is the instrument of both. Dionysus, as the 


immortal son of a dead woman, is an appropriate figure to illustrate such a paradox. 


Figure 11. Athenian red-figure cup from Chiusi, ca. 470 BC. Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2300, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin-Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 


The ambiguity of the chest as an instrument of passage between life and death is also 
evident in the story of Cleomedes of Astypalaia (Paus. 6.9.6-7). Cleomedes was denied 
victory at the Olympic Games because he killed his opponent. Maddened by resentment, 
Cleomedes returned to Astypalaia and killed sixty boys by destroying the school in which 
they stood. Stoned by an angry mob, Cleomedes ran to the sanctuary of Athena and hid 
in a chest. When it was opened, the chest contained nothing at all and Cleomedes had 
disappeared. Questioned on the occurrence, the Pythia answered that Cleomedes had 
joined the heroes in their immortal life and should be worshipped as the last one of them. 
In this case, Cleomedes is saved from death at the hands of the mob, but has to leave 
earth altogether, and the chest is the locus of his transition between mortal and immortal 
life. 

A final parallel appears in Lycus FGrH 570F7, in which the historian reports that there 
is a mountain named Thalamos in Thouriae beneath which is a cave of the nymphs. 
According to Lycus, a local shepherd used to graze his master's flocks there and to offer 
sacrifice to the Nymphs in their cave (the text calls the divinities Nymphs and Muses 
interchangeably).; The shepherd's master became angry because of the frequency of the 
sacrifices. He shut the shepherd in a chest, claiming that he would see if the goddesses 
would save their worshipper. After two months, he reopened the chest and found the man 
alive and the chest filled with honeycombs. Thus, the shepherd survives his apparent 
condemnation to death, and his passage in the chest distinguishes him as a favorite of the 
Nymphs.« 

Overall, chests are ambiguous symbols of life and death because they can be coffins as 


well as life-savers. Being shut in a chest suggests death, but in Greek myth it also marks 
the beginning of a new life. However, is this true in the case of Danae? After surviving 
imprisonment in an underground chamber that turns out to be a nuptial chamber, Danae 
floats away from Argos in a chest that is intended to kill her and her child, but 
nonetheless brings them safely to Seriphos. Danae's survival is certainly a testament of 
divine favor and a sign of the justice of her claims against those of Acrisius, but is this 
landing really the start of a new and better life for Danae? 


Danae's Failed Marriage—Landing on Seriphos 


Throughout the myth, Danae struggles because she has an ambiguous status with respect 
to her family. She is a female heir, a parthenos prevented from moving to the status of 
gyné, and an unmarried mother. Only one action could possibly resolve the situation in 
accordance with Greek standards: the celebration of a proper marriage and the adoption 
of Perseus. After Danae's final separation from Acrisius, effected by her passage at sea, 
such a resolution would be expected but never takes places. Nonetheless, Danae's landing 
in Seriphos is consistently cast as a union to a man, Polydectes, the king of the island. The 
union is described not as marriage, but rather as a dominating and degrading sexual 
relationship. Pindar Pythian 12.14-15 describes the relationship in the following terms: 


Avypóv T’ Epavov IoAvôékte Oke patpdc T éueóov 
dovAoobvay Tó T’ avayKaiov Aéxog 


And he [Perseus] repaid Polydectes a terrible price for his mother’s long servitude 
and her bed of slavery 


Similarly, in fr. 70d, 41-42 Snell-Maehler, Pindar refers to the petrifaction of Polydectes as 
a punishment for his sexual pursuit of Danae: 


métpar © [€ela[v] ev avt[i] pwtav 
.. Jvc Épotos avtapopav eddooatou 


They seemed to be stones instead of men ... he distributed as a requital for lust 


According to Pindar, Polydectes did not marry Danae, but rather forced her to become his 
enslaved concubine, a dreadful alternative to marriage for a Greek girl of aristocratic 
birth. 

Aeschylus, in the fragments of the Net-Haulers (fr. 46a-47a Radt), also describes 
Danae's landing on Seriphos as the start of a sexual relationship. In fact, part of the plot 
of this satyr play revolved around the “wedding” procedures between Danae and 
Silenus.:s Replacing a proper groom with the sexually overactive Satyr makes the nature 
of the relationship blatantly clear. In particular, fragment 47a 821-32 (Radt) speaks to the 
sexual availability of Danae in unequivocal terms: 


GAN’) cia, piñor otetyopev öns [y]&pov óppatvopev, 
Enel TEAEOG [k]oupog avavdoc Tad’ éxoauvel. 

xoi thv’ [è Joopa vonpnv rj[8]r Kai révu Bov- 
Aopévnv TS HETÉPAG PLAST TOG adv KopéoaoBat. 
koi Oo. ovdév. TOAVG TV aoi Xpóvoc, öv xp 
KATH vov bepahog Teipeto: viv 5’ oov [Eoop]ao" 


fiBnv trv Hpetépav [yn0]et yevoton vopgiov [o]tov 


[So1]civ Aaurpaic tis ALP] podeitns 


But let’s go, my friends, so that we can get on with the wedding, since the time is 
ripe and silently approves; and I see that the bride is fully willing to gorge on our 
loving. And this is no surprise. She had to go without it for a long time, pining in 
her chest under the water. Now, she sees our youth and she rejoices in marrying 
such a groom, endowed with the charms of Aphrodite. 


The words yópov, vúpęnv, and voupiov make it clear that the satyrs are parodying a real 
marriage. However, Sommerstein notes, “The satyrs are apparently assuming that Danae, 
although ‘married’ to Silenus, will be sexually available to all of them» Thus, the satyr 
play stresses the failure of Danae’s marriage by suggesting that instead of observing the 
chastity usually expected of a Greek wife, Danae is longing to have intercourse with a 
multitude of sexually overactive individuals, including her “husband. In this way, 
Aeschylus satirizes Danae’s relationship with Polydectes, which is prompted by sexual 
desire and made possible by Danae’s vulnerable situation. Because Danae is no one’s 
bride, she is everyone's. 

The scene of Danae's emergence from the sea in Seriphos in Aeschylus's satyr play 
can also be understood as a parody of Aphrodite's emergence from the sea after her birth. 
However, instead of a powerful goddess who masters love and desire and uses these 
emotions as weapons, Danae is a helpless mortal who is subjected to sexual pursuit. In 
fact, several fragments of Euripides' Dictys and Danae describe actions undertaken under 
Aphrodite's sway as rash, violent, and all-powerful.s The fragment of the Net-Haulers 
quoted above also ends on a reference to Aphrodite. Taken together, these allusions 
indicate that Euripides and Aeschylus felt that Aphrodite and the power of desire were 
important themes of the story of Danae. From her intercourse with Zeus in the thalamos 
to the sexual compulsion imposed on her by Polydectes, and to the parodic representation 
of her plight by Aeschylus, Danae is constantly pursued by male sexual desire that 
subverts the experience of marriage that a Greek bride of high birth should normally 
have expected. 

The failure of Danae's marriage was further satirized by Roman poets, who 
mockingly suggest that Zeus's golden rain was payment for Danae’s virginity.s: For 
instance, in Odes 3.16.5-8, Horace writes, 


si non Acrisium, uirginis abditae 
custodem pauidum, Iuppiter et Venus 
risissent: fore enim tutum iter et patens 
conuerso in pretium deo. 


… if Jupiter and Venus had not mocked Acrisius, the fearful guardian of the 
confined maiden: indeed, the way was to be safe and wide-open once the god 
turned himself into money. 


Horace jokes that gold opens every door, no matter how closely guarded it may be. In this 
perspective, the subsequent struggles of Perseus in establishing his legitimacy take a 
different meaning, as he may, to a Roman audience, have needed to clear the suspicion 
that his mother was a prostitute. Alternatively, Roman audiences may have understood 
the myth of Danae and Perseus as similar to that of Romulus and Remus, who are nursed 
by an ambiguous lupa, a she-wolf or prostitute (Livy 1.4). The story of Tarpeia may also 
have been present to the mind of a Roman audience, since the maiden was said to have 
sold the city for golden jewelry.s2 

Danae's conflicted relationship to gold certainly stems from the shape Zeus takes to 


visit her, the golden rain. As early as Euripides, the power of gold was associated with the 
myth, and numerous fragments of Euripides’ Danae and Dictys contrast the attraction of 
gold with nobility of character. In Danae fr. 324 Nauck, the speaker even extols the 
virtues of gold above the blessings of having a family: 


à xpuoé, ós£topo kotov Bpotoic, 
OG OÙTE urjtnp Ndovac Tolas ÉXEL, 

où raides avOpwrototv, où oíXoc TATP, 
otac oo xoi oè SOPAOLW KEKTNHEVOL. 

ei © r] Kórpic torodtov óq00 jiotc Opa, 
où Oadby’ Epwtac popíoug aótrjv TPÉPELV. 


Gold, you are the most beautiful possession of mortals; neither mother, nor 
children, nor a dear father can bring to men the happiness you procure to the man 
who has you in his house. If Cypris stares with such a glance, it is no won der that 
she fuels such passions. 


According to Seneca (Letters 115.14), who attributes the lines to Euripides' Bellerophon, 
these verses were so outrageous that the Athenian spectators of the play rose to expel the 
actors, until Euripides was able to convince them to wait and see how this admirer of 
gold (admirator auri) would fare. Still according to Seneca, [Bellerophon] received the 
punishment that is usual in these cases (poenas, quas in sua quisque dat). Perhaps 
Euripides' lines were the origin of the Roman treatment of the story of Danae, in which 
the girl's sufferings are interpreted as a punishment for her venal character. 


Ancient Comparanda to the Myth of Danae: Failed Marriages 


The evolution of the ancient interpretations of Danae's character prompted her 
association with a variety of heroines through the centuries. In the Classical period, 
Sophocles Antigone 944-54 draws a comparison between his heroine and the Argive 
princess, clearly interpreting Danae as a tragic figure: 


étra xai Aavéoc obp&viov Pads 

&AXA Eo Séptac Ev xo xoóéroic abais. 
Kpumtopéva © èv cupi]- 

pet 9o ài KateCevyOn. 

kaito koi yeveà Tipos, © mat Toi, 

Kal ZNVÒG TAPLEVECKE yovàg XPUOOPÜTOUG. 
OAM’ & poipióta tis Sbvaotc Seta. 

ovt’ &v vw 6A Boc obt’ ‘Apne, 

OÙ TÜPY0G, OÙX GALKTUTOL 

Kedatvai ves EKPÜYOLEV. 


So too Danae endured to lose the sight of heavenly light in her bronze chamber, 
and she was hidden, confined to a bridal tomb; and yet she was of high birth, my 
child, and she was the guardian of Zeus's golden-flowing offspring. But the power 
of fate is a terrible thing, and neither wealth, nor war, nor tower, nor sea-beaten 
black ships could escape it. 


Like Danae, Antigone is immured in a tomb while she is still alive and provided with 
food as a means to kill her without incurring pollution.s: The characterization ¿v Tuufiper 


Barco expresses the ambiguous station of both heroines and the fact that they are 
brides of Hades.ss In both cases, the girls must abandon the light of day (obp&viov p@c 
OAAGECL Öéuac)ss and suffer a harsh treatment despite their nobility (kaitoi xoi yeved 
TIPLOG).57 

In the strophe, Sophocles makes it clear that fate is all-powerful, and neither Danae 
nor Antigone could possibly resist it, when wealth, martial valor, and towers are useless 
against it. The idea that fate cannot be avoided speaks to the parallel conflicts that reside 
at the core of the myths of Danae and Antigone. Danae’s fate is to suffer at the hands of 
Acrisius, but it is also fated that the little Perseus be born and that one generation 
succeeds another, no matter how hard Acrisius may try to prevent it. Similarly, it is fated 
that Antigone dies unmarried in the cave, but the divine laws that govern family ties and 
the rites of burial are equally fated, and disrespecting them eventually proves to be 
Creon’s undoing. Thus, both myths use ambiguous locations, tombs in which live girls are 
unjustly immured, to demonstrate the ambiguity of fate and human conflict. 

Another important fifth-century comparison between Danae and other heroines is 
found on a curious Athenian vase known as the Heroines Pyxis (Fig. 12).ss On the vase, 
six women (five of whom are identified by inscriptions) are depicted performing daily 
womanly tasks in pairs. Helen sits roving wool and Clytemnestra brings her an 
alabastron, while an unnamed woman brings a basket to Cassandra. Finally, Iphigeneia 
ties her hair in a doorway while Danae brings her a chest out of which she pulls a 
necklace. 

Since none of these heroines appear together in any myth and it is therefore 
impossible to interpret the image in a unified narrative, Mangieri proposes that the vase 
prompts the viewer to compare and contrast the heroines, much as catalogue poetry such 
as the Hesiodic Ehoiai does.s Thus, according to Mangieri, Clytemnestra and Helen are 
paired as two sisters who married two brothers, and who, according to Stesichorus fr. 46 
Page, were both cursed by Aphrodite because of their father’s disrespect for the goddess 
to be “twice-wed and thrice-wed and husband deserters.” They represent undesirable 
wives. Iphigeneia and Danae are paired because they are destined to be brides in death 
and are both linked to the sea. They are innocent maidens whose lives are threatened. The 
third pairing is unfortunately difficult to read securely due to the absence of an 
inscription to identify the basket-bearing woman who walks toward Cassandra. 

Mangieri further suggests that all the women represented on the pyxis are connected 
together and proposes that Clytemnestra is connected to Helen and Iphigeneia by kinship 
and to Cassandra by jealousy, and he stresses that the Trojan War looms in the 
background of all the stories (except Danae’s). Mangieri also suggests that Helen can be 
contrasted with Iphigeneia as the one for whom blood is shed in the Trojan War, while 
Iphigeneia sheds her own blood for the war. On the iconographical level, the scene is 
unified by wool working, starting with Helen’s roving and ending with Iphigeneia tying a 
finished textile around her hair. 
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Figure 12. Athenian pyxis, fifth century BC. London, British Museum, 1873, 0111.7. Photo: © The 


Trustees of the British Museum. 


Mangieri is right to point out that the vase is intended to prompt comparisons and 
contrasts between the heroines. In fact, the most important point of comparison and 
contrast between the five heroines named on the vase is marriage. Danae is similar to 
Iphigeneia, since they are both innocent and both destined to be brides of Hades. Both of 
their marriages fail, since Iphigeneia's betrothal to Achilles is only a deceitful pretense 
and Danae never gets properly married. Both of their failed marriages also happen in 
conjunction with a sea crossing. As for Helen and Clytemnestra, they both break their 
marriages by deserting their husbands. Finally, Cassandra refuses Apollo's love only to 
end up as Agamemnon's doomed concubine. In this perspective, the heroines' wool 
working takes all its significance. As the quintessential activity of the married woman,s 
wool working is appropriate to prompt reflection on heroines who struggled with 
matrimony. 

On the Heroines Pyxis and in Sophocles’ comparison between Danae and Antigone, 
Danae is presented as an innocent victim. However, in the Hellenistic period, Apollonius 
Rhodius associates Danae with heroines who brought their troubles upon themselves by 
having an affair before marriage. When the Argonauts arrive at Drepane after their flight 
from Colchis, Arete, the wife of Alcinous, takes pity on Medea and persuades her 
husband to protect her. In an impassioned speech, Arete compares the plight of Medea 
with that of Antiope, Danae, and Metope: 


TO piÂe LNT’ oov AUTOS EKdv ÉTiopkov ópióocon 

Being Aicoviônv, pt’ aoxeta osio EKNTL 

Tada TATHP vp kekotnóti SnAnoatto. 

Ainv yàp SboCnAot Eatic Eri xoci tokes: 

oia pév Avtiónnv evaomida prjooro Nuxteve, 

ola 88 xoi Aavän movt@ ËVL mat’ avétAn 

TATPOS ATAGOaAINoL: véov ye pèv Od’ AOTHAOD 

bppiotr] "Exetog yArjvaug évi xóáAkea kévtpa 

née Ovyatpdc Eñc, oTOVOEVTL 62 KAPPETAL otro, 

Opevain evi xoAxóv &Aerpebovoa kai. (Ap. Rhod. Arg. 4.1086-95) 


My dear, do not willingly condemn the son of Aeson to perjure himself, and do 
not let the father, on your account, rage uncontrolled against his child in his 
anger. Indeed, fathers are overjealous about their children; Nykteus contrived such 
things against the beautiful Antiope, and Danae suffered such ills at sea for her 
father's wickedness! And recently, not far away, Echetus drove bronze spikes in 
his daughter's eyes, and she withers away by a terrible fate, grinding bronze grain 
in a dark barn. 


Arete compares Medea to girls who suffer harsh punishments at the hands of their fathers 
for having relationships out of wedlock. The story of Antiope was well known starting at 
least in the fifth century, although her sons Amphion and Zethus appear in Greek 
literature as early as the Odyssey. Our sources give various versions of Antiope's 
adventures, in which she is either raped by Zeus as a parthenos or as a married woman. 
In one version (Hyginus Fab. 7, apparently from a Euripidean tragedy), she is raped by 
Zeus after having an affair and being cast out by her husband. In all cases, Antiope 
suffers harsh treatments at the hands of her father, her husband, and her husband's 
second wife Dirce. As for Metope, she is blinded by her father Echetus, king of Epirus, for 
having intercourse with a lover; Echetus then locks his daughter in a barn and tells her 
that she will regain her sight once she grinds bronze grains into flour. Echetus, who was 


famous in Greek mythology for his extreme cruelty, was also said to have maimed and 
castrated Metope's lover Aechmodicus. This story first appears in Apollodorus, but may 
have been known earlier, since Echetus's cruelty and habit of maiming enemies are 
referenced in the Odyssey. Overall, the stories of Antiope and Metope convey the idea of 
a girl willingly giving herself to a lover (in particular if Apollonius has the Euripidean 
version of the story of Antiope in mind). This suggests that for Apollonius, Danae too 
surrendered her virginity willingly, thereby prompting her father's vengeance. The 
parallel with Medea then becomes evident: just like all these young women, the Colchian 
witch betrayed her father for the love of a stranger. 

Yet, in an effort to excuse this outrageous behavior and to save Medea from Aeetes, 
Arete says (4.1080-81), à&&o0r, Ste TPOtA Podv VerKtrpia SOkev qé&ppaká oi “she was 
under the sway of infatuation when she first gave him charms to subdue the oxen.” 
Apollonius portrays the tender-hearted Arete as trying to convince her husband that girls 
act foolishly when in love (cf. Apollonius’s depiction of Aphrodite’s intervention in the 
relationship between Medea and Jason) and that they should be protected from their 
fathers’ excessive reactions. Alcinous is persuaded by these arguments, and he tells Arete 
that he will not surrender Medea to the Colchians provided she has already consummated 
her union with Jason. That same night, Arete warns the Argonauts and Medea and 
Jason’s nuptials take place. Thus, the well-meaning but ultimately misguided queen 
contrives to save Medea. This innocent scheming offers a stark counterpart to Medea’s 
own noxious stratagems and prefigures the ills that are to ensue from Jason and Medea’s 
marriage. 

In this perspective, the connections that tie Medea, Antiope, Danae, and Metope 
become even clearer. Apollonius suggests that these heroines were unsuccessful in 
marriage because they disrespected the authority of their fathers for love. Apollonius may 
have found this interpretation of the myth in Euripides’ treatment, where Danae seems to 
be quite different from Sophocles’ tragic figure. Apollonius may also have followed the 
interpretation of the myth that appears on fourth-century vases, where Danae is depicted 
in strongly erotic terms.« Apollonius casts Danae as a passionate girl who actively 
betrayed her father for love just like her counter parts, the adulterous Antiope (who is 
one of Zeus's lovers, like Danae), the amorous maiden Metope, and finally the scheming 
witch Medea, who is under the spell of Aphrodite. 

Throughout its evolution, the myth of Danae was consistently interpreted as a 
subversion of marriage that results in the unsuccessful establishment of a woman in an 
oikos. The underground chamber, the floating chest, and the disastrous landing in 
Seriphos all emphasize Danae's ambiguous status as an heiress, a bride of Hades, and 
finally an unmarried mother. Danae's passage at sea in a chest effects her final separation 
from Acrisius and from Argos, but does not bring her to the house of a new husband or 
offer renewed hope as in other myths that feature floating chests. Rather, Danae's 
distressing sea voyage in the chest underscores her errantry and lack of social ties as a 
castaway woman destined to remain single. In the general context of Argive myths, the 
story belongs with the Danaids' murder of their husbands and the Proetids' difficulties in 
entering into matrimony.cs 


Auge 


The myth of Auge is remarkably similar to that of Danae, but unlike the Argive story, it 
has a happy ending. Auge is the daughter of Aleos, king of Arcadia, and mother of the 
hero Telephus. After an oracle foretells that his grandson would kill his sons, the Aleads,« 
Aleos makes Auge the priestess of Athena, which forces her to remain a virgin forever.« 


However, Heracles happens to pass through the country and rapes Auge in the temple.«s 
Aleos discovers Auge's pregnancy by noticing her growing belly or by being warned by 
seers that the priestess's pregnancy has caused an outbreak of the plague.» Aleos refuses 
to believe that Heracles fathered Auge's child, and gives her to the sailor Nauplios to be 
sold abroad. In other versions, he shuts her in a chest with her child and casts them out to 
sea.» In yet other versions, the baby Telephus is exposed on Mount Parthenion ("the 
mountain of the virgin”),1 suckled by a deer, and raised by herdsmen. In all versions, 
Auge eventually lands in Mysia where the local king, Teuthras, adopts her as his daughter 
or marries her. Teuthras, who is childless, makes Telephus his heir, and upon Teuthras’s 
death, Telephus becomes king of the Mysians. In a development that probably originates 
in tragedy, Telephus—who has been raised in continental Greece in this version of the 
myth—goes to seek his mother in Mysia on the advice of the Pythia.;; King Teuthras then 
asks Telephus for help against his neighbor Idas, in recompense for which he makes 
Telephus his heir. 

The narrative is very similar to the Danae story: both girls become pregnant despite 
their fathers’ precautions against an oracle, both are raped by gods, and both are cast 
away in chests. Finally, both of their landings are cast as marriage, an unsuccessful one 
for Danae and a successful one for Auge. Despite these important similarities, no known 
ancient source compares Auge to Danae, although the myths are fully contemporary and 
both were particularly popular in the Classical period. Sophocles, Euripides, and Eubulus 
all presented the myth of Auge on the Athenian stage, while Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides wrote plays concerning the myth of Danae.» The myth of Auge also appears 
numerous times in Classical and post-Classical figurative sources, as does the myth of 
Danae. 

Despite these striking similarities, there are significant differences between the myths. 
The story of Danae is strongly associated with failed marriage, and the story of Auge 
ultimately presents a successful outcome. Furthermore, Telephus inherits from his 
adoptive father, king of the Mysians, while Perseus remains attached to the city of Argos, 
which he eventually claims back. Both myths address issues of marriage and inheritance, 
but the circumstances they discuss are very different. On the one hand, Danae is a single 
female heiress, and her son therefore has a strong claim to the throne of Argos. On the 
other hand, Auge has brothers whose rights to the throne are threatened by the birth of 
Telephus, who also has a claim to inherit. Thus, the myth of Danae presents the case of a 
female heiress whose son stands to inherit his grandfather's estate, while the myth of 
Auge grapples with the issue of competing inheritance claims, which are dramatized as a 
death threat to Aleos's sons. 

Telephus's claims to the throne of Arcadia make it necessary for him to be killed in 
order to remove the threat he poses. For this reason, Auge and Telephus are exposed and, 
as is usual in myth, survive the experience but end up in another country. They find a 
new home and family in Mysia, where the king is childless. Our earliest source on the 
myth of Auge is a papyrus fragment of Hesiod (Ehoiai fr. 165.8-10) in which it is specified 
that Auge, upon her arrival at the court of Teuthras, is treated with equal honors as the 
king's own daughters and that Telephus becomes king of the Mysians. 


… loov 68 Bvyatpéow rji écip[ac. 
f| téxe] ThAedov Apraoiônv Mocóv Paonia, 
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He honored her equally with his own daughters. [She gave birth to] Telephus 
descendant of Arcas and king of the Mysians, after she had intercourse with the 
strength of Heracles. 


This story, which also appears in Hyginus's Fabulae 99 and 100, has Auge completely 
abandon Tegea to integrate herself into her new Mysian family. The fragment also 
specifies that Telephus becomes king of the Mysians, but does not explain how. Either he 
came to Mysia with Auge in the chest, as for instance in Hecataeus's rendition, or was 
raised by foster parents in Greece after his exposure on Mount Parthenion and came to 
Mysia later on the indication of the Delphic oracle, as he does for instance in Apollodorus 
3.103-4. Either way, Auge and Telephus completely cut ties with Tegea, and their arrival 
in Mysia renews the royal dynasty and ensures its continuation. This version of the myth 
resolves the issue of Auge and Telephus's status, who were undesirable in Tegea because 
they threatened the dynasty in power, but acquire an elevated status in Mysia, where 
they refound the ruling line. It is easy to imagine that real situations could be dramatized 
in this story: competing inheritance claims destabilize the ruling family and are resolved 
by the emigration of some of its members. The fact that Auge is adopted as Teuthras's 
daughter marks her complete rejection from Tegea and definitive transition to Mysia. 

Alternatively, a large group of sources affirm that Auge marries king Teuthras upon 
her arrival in Mysia and that Telephus inherits the kingdom upon Teuthras's death. 
Thus, unlike Danae, who because she is not married becomes a sexual prey and in some 
sources Polydectes' concubine, Auge becomes Teuthras's legitimate wife and has a stable 
home with him in Mysia. In this version of the story, Auge's sea voyage to Mysia can be 
compared to a bride's transition to her husband's home, whereby she leaves her own 
family to integrate her husband's house hold. For Teuthras, finding a bride and an heir in 
the chest thus becomes a sign of divine providence sent through the medium of the sea. 

Nevertheless, the gods are remarkably absent from the tale of Auge. Like Zeus, 
Heracles disappears from the plot after fathering Telephus. He resurfaces only in Hyginus 
Fabulae 100 when Telephus is given the hand of Teuthras's adoptive daughter Auge as a 
reward for his help against Idas. On the wedding night, Auge decides to kill Telephus in 
order to remain unsullied by intercourse with a mortal, but a huge serpent separates them 
at the critical moment. Auge then admits her intentions and Telephus is about to kill her 
as punishment when Heracles appears and reveals that they are mother and son. The 
dramatic nature of the plot and its resolution by a deus ex machina leaves no doubt as to 
its origin on the tragic stage. In this case, we note that Heracles' intervention is quite 
external to the plot and merely prevents an Oedipal relationship between Auge and her 
son. Furthermore, Auge's plan to kill Telephus on the wedding night recalls the story of 
the Danaids and suggests contamination between the two myths on the tragic stage. 

The only other mention of divine intervention in the story of Auge comes in Strabo 
13.1.69 who cites Euripides (cf. Eur. Telephus, fr. 696 Nauck). He writes that it was 
through Athena's providence (A0rvàg zpovoíq) that the chest carrying Auge and 
Telephus landed in Mysia. Athena's intervention is quite expected, since she is usually 
the one to guide and help young heroes on their quest for recognition and leadership, as 
we have seen in the case of Perseus (Chapter 2). Incidentally, Athena also helps Auge, 
which is unparalleled in stories of heroines' coming-of-age. Usually, females are helped 
along in their trials by Artemis, as in the case of Iphigeneia, or the male god who raped 
them, as in the case of Io. Furthermore, in the case of Danae and in the other versions of 
the myth of Auge, the sea is entirely devoid of divine presence, in stark contrast with the 
sea voyages of male heroes who encounter the gods in their adventures on the Ocean or 
at the bottom of the sea. 

Unlike Danae, Auge is not put in parallel with other heroines in our sources. Only in 
Pausanias 10.28.4 do we find that Auge was placed near Iphimedeia on Polygnotus's 
famous depiction of Hades at Delphi. The connection between Auge and Iphimedeia is 
unclear, but in the Odyssey 11.305-10, Odysseus declares that after talking with his dead 
mother Anticleia, he saw Iphimedeia who had intercourse with Poseidon and was 


married to Aloeus. The mention of Iphimedeia comes in Odysseus's narration of his 
conversation with a number of heroines during the Nekyuia (Od. 11.235-332), many of 
whom had intercourse with gods before marrying mortal men. Odysseus names Tyro, 
Antiope, Alcmene, Megara, Epicaste (Jocasta), Chloris (the wife of Neleus), Leda, 
Phaedra, Procris, Ariadne, Maera (daughter of Proetus and mother of Locrus by Zeus), 
Clymene (mother of Phaethon by Zeus), and Eriphyle (wife of Amphiaraus). Perhaps the 
connection intended by Polygnotus between Iphimedeia and Auge, or at least the 
connection seen by Pausanias in Polygnotus's work, is the fact that Auge had become the 
legitimate wife of Teuthras after her intercourse with Heracles, just like Iphimedeia, who 
became the wife of Aloeus after having two sons by Poseidon. In fact, Pausanias's 
comments on Auge are limited to her transition to Mysia after her intercourse with 
Heracles: 


7| pèv mapa Tevðpavta rj Abyn apixeto ès Muoiav, kal yovouxóv 
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Auge came to Mysia at the house of Teuthras and of all the women who are 
reported to have had intercourse with Heracles, she bore the son who most 
resembled his father. 


Thus, the fact that Auge became Teuthras’s wife after bearing the son of Heracles is her 
distinguishing feature, one which, for Pausanias and perhaps also for Polygnotus, made 
her similar to Iphimedeia and other heroines who bore the sons of gods. Here again, we 
notice that a successful marriage, even after bearing a child, is the main feature stressed 
by these literary sources. 

In the iconographical sources, Auge’s crossing of the sea in a larnax is particularly 
emphasized, which strongly recalls the myth of Danae. In fact, there are two 
representations of Auge coming out of the larnax in Mysia, one of which, a fragment of a 
Gallo-Roman terracotta relief medallion, is hardly distinguishable from a representation 
of Danae and Perseus. However, for Danae, crossing the sea is only an episode in the 
long story of her cpetpov xaxóv. For Auge, while crossing the sea is a harrowing 
experience where she is at risk of being enslaved or dying in a chest/coffin, once she lands 
in Mysia her troubles are over and she immediately acquires a legitimate husband and an 
oikos. Thus, in the case of Auge, the passage at sea is a dangerous, yet ultimately 
successful separation from her original oikos that prepares the way for the establishment 
of a new family, much in the way a bride leaves her family to establish a new one with 
her husband.» In this case, the chest can perhaps even be associated with a bride's 
trousseau, which she brings with her when entering her husband's home. 


Rhoeo 


The myth of Rhoeo shares the general features of the myths of Danae and Auge. Rhoeo 
was the daughter of Staphylus, the son of Dionysus. She was raped by Apollo, but when 
she became pregnant, her father did not believe that her lover was a god.s He locked her 
in a chest and cast it into the sea. The chest washed ashore either on Delos (Diod. Sic. 
5.62.1-2) or in Euboea (schol. Lyc. Al. 570). In the version where Rhoeo lands in Euboea, 
she gives birth to her baby in a cave near Carystus and calls him Anius because she 
suffered on his account (Stà tò &vioOrjvou «btv dV abtóv).sı There, Rhoeo marries king 
Zarex who fosters Anius.s: Alternatively, Apollo brings Anius to Delos to be reared while 
Rhoeo remains with Zarex.ss 


Apollo's active role integrates the story of Rhoeo in its Delian context. Unlike Perseus 
and Telephus, who must prove themselves and fight to recover their inheritance, Anius 
immediately obtains favors and an elevated status from his father Apollo. In the version 
in which Rhoeo lands on Delos, she prays to Apollo after giving birth and begs him to 
save Anius if he is his child. In response, Apollo ensures Anius's education. Once the 
child is grown up, Apollo makes him a seer. In the early stages of the Trojan War, Anius 
appears as the king of Delos. He predicts to the Greek leaders that they will take Troy 
only after ten years. Anius entreats the Greeks to remain with him and proposes to 
supply the army with the gifts his daughters received from Dionysus, namely the ability 
to turn everything they touch into wine, grain, and oil. However, the Greek captains 
attempt to carry Anius's daughters off to Troy, but they are finally saved from captivity 
by Dionysus who turns them into doves. Thus, Anius is fully recognized as the son of 
Apollo upon his birth, and his character and estate are directly inherited from his divine 
father. 

Ovid's description (Met. 13.632-35) of Anchises' visit to Anius on Delos emphasizes 
the close relationship between Anius and Apollo: 


hunc Anius, quo rege homines, antistite Phoebus 
rite colebatur, temploque domoque recepit 
urbemque ostendit delubraque nota duasque 
Latona quondam stirpes pariente retentas. 


And there Anius, who piously cared for men as king and for Apollo as priest, 
received him in the temple and in his home, and showed him the city, the famous 
shrines and the two trees which Latona once held onto while she was in labor. 


In this passage, Ovid establishes a relationship between the most famous Delian legends 
and the story of Anius by representing the priest-king walking among the monuments of 
Delos.ss This treatment, where the well-known story of the birth of Apollo coexists with 
the relatively obscure myth of Anius, no doubt stems from Ovid's Alexandrian interests. 
Yet, the passage also shows that the story of Rhoeo and her son Anius was strongly 
associated with the local context of Delos and was understood in this framework. In fact, 
inscriptions of Delos attest that Anius was worshipped at two local shrines as Archegetes 
of the island and as hero.x« 

In this context, Apollo's immediate recognition of his son in response to Rhoeo's 
prayer is easily understood as an example of the god's benevolence and kindly nature. 
Similarly, according to Diodorus, Apollo saved Molpadia and Parthenos, Rhoeo's sisters, 
who threw themselves into the sea after failing to properly guard their father's wine. 
According to Diodorus, the god showed them this kindness on account of his affection for 
Rhoeo. He established Molpadia and Parthenos in shrines on the Chersonesus and 
instituted heroic honors for them (see Chapter 5). 

The story of Rhoeo and Anius also has an important Dionysiac element that interacts 
with the Apollinian. Indeed, Rhoeo is the daughter of Staphylus and granddaughter of 
Dionysus, and Anius's daughters are the Oenotropi, three maidens endowed by Dionysus 
with the ability to change everything they touch into wine, oil, and grain. As mentioned 
earlier, Dionysus is also the one who saves the girls from captivity in the Greek camp by 
turning them into doves. As explained by Suárez de la Torre, the close connection 
between Apollo and Dionysus in the story reflects a broader network of intersections 
between the cults and myths of the two gods.s7 Furthermore, Suárez de la Torre observes 
that Dionysus and Apollo's particular involvement in the story of Rhoeo, Anius, and the 
Oenotropi reflects the cultic reality of Delos, where both Apollo and Dionysus were 
worshipped. This situation parallels the dual cult of Apollo and Dionysus at Delphi, 


where the two gods shared dominance over the sanctuary. Thus, the alternation of 
Dionysian and Apollinian influences in the myth of Rhoeo reflects actual cult practice 
and establishes the story firmly within its local Delian context. 


Phronime 


In the myths we have seen so far, casting a girl out to sea signifies taking her status away 
by severing her ties with her family, especially her father. This outcome is motivated by 
family issues that separate the girl from her household, such as inheritance issues and 
sexual activity before marriage. Ihe indeterminate space of the sea represents the 
indeterminate status of the girl, who may end up married and established in a proper 
house hold or wander endlessly without a recognized social identity. 

The story of Phronime combines both of these outcomes in a single myth. While 
Phronime herself never gains a fully recognized status after her sea crossing, her son 
Battus becomes the founding hero of Cyrene, and therefore establishes an oikos for an 
entire community. According to Herodotus, Etearchus, king of Oaxus in Crete, was a 
widower and had a daughter from his first marriage named Phronime.ss When Etearchus 
remarried, his new wife decided to “act as a stepmother towards Phronime" (éd:xaiov Kai 
tà Épyo eivai pntpvuj ti Ppovipin). She mistreated Phronime and slandered her to her 
father, in particular accusing her of having intercourse with men. Etearchus was 
persuaded by these accusations and contrived to have his daughter removed in the 
following manner. Etearchus took a Theraean trader named Themison as his guest-friend 
and made him swear to do whatever he asked. Once Themison was under oath, Etearchus 
ordered him to cast Phronime into the sea. Themison was angry at this, but nonetheless 
took the girl aboard his ship. To avoid committing murder while discharging his oath, he 
lowered Phronime into the sea with a rope around her waist and drew her back up again. 
Once they landed in Thera, Phronime met the rich Polymnestus and became his 
concubine. Eventually, she gave birth to Battus, who grew up to become the founding 
hero of Cyrene.» 

The story displays the same concern for family ties as the other myths studied in this 
chapter. First, the stepmother, who is the original cause of Phronime's suffering, 
represents a disturbance in the dynamics of the nuclear family. Second, Herodotus calls 
Etearchus' plan against his daughter an épyov ook 6o1ov “an unholy deed.” In this way, 
Herodotus signals that Etearchus is disrespecting a sacred unwritten law which stipulates 
that family members owe love and protection to one another. The names of the figures 
make this aspect of the story very clear: Phronime (“the sensible one") and Themison 
("the just one") represent innocence, a sound mind, and justice, while Etearchus (“the true 
leader") represents unrestrained power. The conflict between these figures recalls the 
struggle between a tyrant and a weak but righteous figure that Euripides may have 
dramatized in his Danae (see above). The conflict also recalls Sophocles’ Antigone, in 
which Creon ("the Power ful") imposes an unjust edict on the city and on the righteous 
Antigone. In all these conflicts, we note that power is in the hands of a male figure and is 
exercised against a female. In the case of Creon and Etearchus, the female is also a 
subordinate blood relation, and the stories can therefore be understood to emphasize the 
responsibilities that are attendant upon the power of the kyrios. 

It is interesting that Etearchus imagines a precipitation into the sea as an appropriate 
response to Phronime's alleged promiscuity. This treatment recalls some versions of the 
myth of Aerope in which she has intercourse with a slave and is given over to Nauplius 
by her father Catreus to be drowned.» Nauplius, instead of drowning her as her father 
requests, brings her to Argos, where she marries Plisthenes or Atreus and gives birth to 


Agamemnon and Menelaus. In these stories, the presence of an intermediary removes the 
direct culpability of murder from the father because it offers the girls a chance of 
survival. However, in all cases, casting mothers and children at sea indicates their 
rejection from the community and their intermediary status between life and death. 

The result of Phronime's survival is the birth of Battus, who goes on to found 
Cyrene.1 While Phronime's status is never fully resolved as a gyné—she remains 
Polymnestus' concubine—Battus founds a very large oikos of his own, a prominent and 
flourishing city. Battus's legitimacy, which is doubtful because of his mother's status, is 
also ratified by the Delphic oracle, who designates him as the leader of the colonists. 
Thus, in this case as in the other myths studied in this chapter, the narrative concerning 
the mother is deeply intertwined with the narrative concerning her son.» All of 
Phronime's sufferings lead to the successful establishment of Battus as a legitimate 
political leader and form an important episode in one of the foundation narratives of 
Cyrene. Battus's original illegitimacy is typical of Greek heroes, who must prove their 
lineage and their excellence by accomplishing exploits. In contrast, their mothers 
passively undergo the test of fate, which is ultimately revealed by the turn of events.» 


Conclusion 


Crossing the sea, for a girl of marriageable age, has an ambiguous significance. On the 
one hand, the sea is an intermediary space in which girls who are rejected from their 
families are cast out and lose their status as they wander between life and death. On the 
other hand, the sea represents the difficult social boundary that must be overcome in 
order to reach a new life as an established woman. 

The sea thus shares the symbolism of marriage, as it represents a definitive and 
permanent separation that can be compared to death, but also a transition toward a new 
existence. For this reason, many Greek myths associate sea crossings with marriage when 
the bride finds herself in an ambiguous situation between life and death. In Euripides' 
plays, Iphigeneia crosses the sea to Aulis in the hope to contract marriage, but is deceived 
and narrowly escapes death as a sacrificial victim. With the help of Artemis, she then 
travels even farther across the sea, to the eastern edge of the world among the Taurians, 
as a sign of her intermediary status between life and death. Finally, she comes back across 
the sea to Greece when she is reintegrated to her family by Orestes and betrothed to 
Pylades.s 


Figure 13. Attic black-figure amphora, 500—490 BC. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 76.42. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Gift of Thomas Gold Appleton. Photo: © 2015 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Similar associations between the sea and marriage appear in the myth of Europa. 


Abducted by Zeus, the girl is sought in vain by her brothers across the whole world.» 
Europa's complete disappearance signals that she has passed in the invisible space in 
between life and death, where one may also encounter the gods. Erotes frequently fly 
above Europa's head as an indication of the erotic overtones of the story, yet Hermes also 
sometimes accompanies her as she crosses the sea on the bull (Fig. 13).« In this way, 
painters and poets indicate that Europa's sea crossing was a sexual encounter with the 
king of the gods as well as a death of sorts. Hermes, as the messenger god who mediates 
between the living, the dead, and the gods, is an appropriate guide in such a journey 
between continents and between states of existence. 

In the story, the sea physically separates Europa from her family and leaves her in a 
disorienting intermediary space between continents. Moschus (Europa, 132-33) writes, 


aiveto 5’ obt’ àxtrj vig &A(íppoOoc obc' ópoc aio, 
GAN np pèv UrtepVev évepOe 88 névroc &neípov 


Neither sea-beaten headland appeared nor steep mountain, But only the sky 
above and the boundless sea below. 


Just like Danae, Europa is lost on the high seas, where only water and sky are visible. The 
phrase zóvtoc àäneipwv “the boundless sea" recalls Simonides’ dpetpov kakóv “endless 
trouble" and emphasizes Europa's vulnerability as she departs her homeland forever. Also 
like Danae, Europa's landing is described as a wedding. Zeus says to her, Kpijtr ... omy 
vup@ria oeio Écoetai “Crete ... where your wedding will take place" (Mosch. Eur. 159- 
60). However, unlike Danae, Europa's adventures with Zeus have a happy ending. She 
marries the king of Crete, Asterion, who adopts her semidivine sons Minos and 
Rhadamanthys. Thus, the sea is an ambivalent intermediary space for women that 
represents the liminal status of girls before marriage. Crossing this space is dangerous, yet 
can bring the reward of marriage and a stable house hold. As Burkert notes, "again and 
again the path from destruction to a new beginning leads through the seas 


CHAPTER 4 


Arion, Hesiod, Melicertes: Sea Voyages to the Underworld 


Arion 


The best place to start our inquiry is the most famous dolphin story of all, that of Arion. 
The story first appears in Herodotus and remained popular until the Roman period, when 
it was retold by Plutarch with the same plot but with a more thorough investigation of its 
religious significance.:s According to Herodotus, Arion of Methymna was the best singer 
of his time and exercised his talents at the court of Periander, tyrant of Corinth.:; While 
he was living there, Arion decided to go and perform in various cities of Italy and Sicily. 
After his time abroad, Arion hired a Corinthian ship to return home. On the way, the 
crew conspired to kill him and take the valuables he had earned for his singing. The 
crew offered Arion a choice: either kill himself, after which the crew would bury him on 
land, or leap into the sea immediately and forgo burial. Arion realized that he was going 
to die and requested to sing and play the lyre one last time dressed in his stage regalia, 
which the crew accepted. According to Herodotus, Arion climbed onto the stern of the 
ship and sang the Orthian Nome, a hymn to Apollo: According to Plutarch, he was 
divinely inspired (óp tivi ôœuuoviw) to put on his stage attire as funeral garments and 
to sing the Pythian Nome as a supplication for his safety and that of those on board. 
Aulus Gellius 16.19.12-13, 16 reports that Arion asked to sing a song of consolation in his 
predicament (carmen casus illius sui consolabile) and then sang the Orthian Nome. 
Finally, Tzetzes Chiliades 1.17.403 affirms that Arion begged to sing a funerary song 
(uéXoc émBavértiov) and then set out to sing all seven Nomes, starting with the Orthian. 
After the songs were over, he leapt into the sea where a dolphin (or an entire pod of 
dolphins in Plutarch) took him on its back, carried him to Taenarum, and brought him 
safely to shore. He then made his way to Corinth and was vindicated from the pirates at 
the court of Periander. Later, Arion dedicated a small statue of a man riding a dolphin in 
the sanctuary of Poseidon at Taenarum.: 

The story has important funerary overtones. Arion's choice to leap into the sea and 
forgo burial suggests that he is giving himself up to the gods in a gesture similar to the 
Roman devotio,» which is intended to take him directly to Hades without the mediation 
of burial rites. Thus Arion, already dressed in his funerary attire and playing the lyre, 
executes a katabasis (descent to the Underworld) into the sea to reach Hades. Gellius and 
Tzetzes' description of the song as consolatory and funerary, and Plutarch's note, 
according to which Arion intended his stage garb to become his funerary attire, show 
that they understood this portion of the story in funerary terms. The dolphin then 
appears as a psychopomp to carry the dead man away. 

Arion's landing at Taenarum helps support this interpretation. The promontory of 
Taenarum was widely believed in Antiquity to be an entrance to the Underworld. 
Taenarum is also one of the many locations from which Heracles is said to have entered 
Hades to fetch Cerberus, and Theseus and Peirithous descended into the Underworld 
from Taenarum in their quest for Persephone.» There was also an oracle of the dead in a 
cave near the sanctuary of Poseidon.2s The dolphin thus brings Arion to the mouth of the 
Underworld after his katabasis in the water, as if Arion were climbing out not from the 
sea, but from the earth. In fact, the sea and the Underworld seem to be equivalent here, as 
Arion returns to life with his anabasis (ascent from the Underworld) out of the sea and 
out of the infernal door at Taenarum. The dolphin helps Arion to cross between the 
Underworld and the surface and lives up to its reputation as a lucky animal by giving the 
journey a positive outcome. 

According to Plutarch, Arion's katabasis is the occasion for a transcendent experience 


in which the singer goes through death and encounters the divine. Indeed, Plutarch 
describes how Arion decided to sing so as not to be thought less generous than swans, 
who sing when they are about to die.x Swans were included in the very special group of 
mythological figures and creatures that could cross the boundary of the Ocean, and they 
were often thought to represent the souls of the dead. The Graeae, who live beyond the 
Ocean and guard some of its secrets, are called “swan maidens” by Aeschylus, certainly in 
a reference to their white hair and old age, but also as an indication of their connection 
with death.» In the context of Arion's leap into the sea, the comparison with a swan 
suggests that the story is understood as eschatological. 

In view of Plato's strong influence upon Plutarch's thought, there is little doubt that 
the reference to swans is intended to evoke Plato's description of swan songs in the 
Phaedo. In this famous passage, swans are said to know the moment of their death and to 
sing most beautifully at that time.» Socrates adds that, contrary to popular belief, swans 
behave in this manner not because they are lamenting their own death, but rather 
because they are happy that they will soon join the god whose servants they are. This is 
precisely what Arion experiences in Plutarch's narrative. Arion leaps into the sea fully 
prepared to enter the world of the dead, but instead comes into contact with the gods. 
After his leap, once he is on the dolphin's back, Arion does not so much conceive a fear of 
death or a desire to live as pride for his salvation, since his experience makes him appear 
to be a favorite of the gods, and since he is now in a position to acquire a sure opinion 
about the gods (S0€av Béfouov).so 

This religious interpretation, which is quite elaborate in Plutarch, is already present in 
Herodotus's account. As Gray demonstrates, Herodotus focuses on the divine 
intervention on Arion's behalf, and connects the story with that of Alyattes by 
embedding the former into the latter. In Gray's view, Herodotus intends to show that 
both Arion and the Lydian king relied on the gods to save them when their lives were 
threatened.» Thus, as early as its first occurrence in Herodotus, the story of Arion was 
interpreted as a story of contact with the gods and divine salvation. Plutarch elaborated 
on this early interpretation and made it the centerpiece of his account. 

Plutarch insists on the agency of the gods in Arion's salvation by stressing the justice 
done to him by the gods and affirming twice that the gods directed the entire turn of 
events.s; Plutarch writes that divine justice “sees all things done on land and on the sea” 
and thereby assures his readers that the gods punish bad deeds and reward good ones. 
This crucial point allows us to see the dolphin as mediator between men and gods in the 
story since, as we have seen above, the dolphin was thought to be a righteous animal and 
a friend of both men and gods. In Plutarch's rendition, the dolphin carries out divine 
justice by saving Arion. 

Plutarch further emphasizes the importance of justice and righteousness in the story 
by having the helmsman of the ship warn Arion of the crew's murderous intentions. This 
figure is highly reminiscent of the pious helmsman in the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus 
who is spared by Dionysus because he recognizes him and refuses to participate in the 
attack. In both the hymn and Plutarch's account, the figure of the pious helmsman serves 
as a positive counterpart to the crew and shows that benevolent men can be found even 
in the most unlikely situations. 

Furthermore, the figure of the helmsman shows that Plutarch considered the story of 
Arion and the Hymn to Dionysus to be similar.ss As we will see in more detail in Chapter 
6, the story of the pirates also involves a discovery of the divine through a leap into the 
sea, and in both stories dolphins act as mediators between life and death as well as 
between humans and gods. Furthermore, the change operated in Arion by the acquisition 
of special knowledge about the gods recalls the pirates’ encounter with the divine. In both 
cases, a change in character and status is operated. Arion becomes recognized as a 


favorite of the gods, and the pirates abandon their sordid life to become Dionysus's 
associates in the form of dolphins. Finally, it is important to note that Arion was 
considered to be the inventor of the dithyramb, which associates him closely with 
Dionysus and may have contributed to shaping a parallel between the story of Arion and 
the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus in Plutarch's mind. 

Both Plutarch and Herodotus are silent on the exact identity of the gods involved in 
Arion's adventure. It seems that both authors choose to leave this point unclear in order 
to designate the immortals in general. Nonetheless, specific gods, especially Poseidon and 
Apollo, play a role in the story. Gray stresses the importance of Poseidon,» since Arion’s 
itinerary takes him from Tarentum, a city whose patron deity was Poseidon, to 
Taenarum, one of Poseidon's most important sanctuaries.s In addition, in Plutarch’s 
account, Arion's adventure happens during a night of celebration following a three-day 
sacrifice and offering to Poseidon. Arion therefore comes from Poseidon's city, then lands 
at the temple of Poseidon during a festival of Poseidon, after a journey through 
Poseidon's marine kingdom. Finally, Arion dedicates a statue of himself riding the 
dolphin in Poseidon's shrine.s 

Besides Poseidon, Apollo also plays a role in this complex narrative. Klement has 
stressed that Apollo's epiclesis as Delphinius and Arion's choice of hymn are clues to the 
involvement of Apollo in the story. However, although the exact character and attributes 
of Apollo Delphinius are still unclear, it seems that his cult was above all connected with 
the ceremonies surrounding the coming-of-age of boys, while Arion is an adult man. 
Nevertheless, Arion does play the lyre, an instrument that is closely connected with 
Apollo. The lyre may be a sign of Arion's inspired state at the time of his leap, which 
carries him through a katabasis and anabasis. In fact, Plutarch mentions that Arion is 
divinely inspired (6puñ ttt 8oupovío) and that he sang the Pythian Nome, which may 
give an Apollonian context to the story, at least in Plutarch's rendition. Overall, the story 
emphasizes Arion's contact with the divine, and the dolphin is the symbol of this contact, 
as well as the vehicle of Arion's voyage through death during which he discovers a 
higher truth about the gods. As a loyal and friendly psychopomp and a servant of the 
gods, the dolphin ensures that Arion's leap does not end with oblivion in the sea. Rather, 
the dolphin provides a safe crossing through death and is the instrument of divine 
revelation. 


Hesiod 


Arion's katabasis at sea and return is by no means an isolated occurrence in Greek 
mythology. Hesiod, another divinely inspired poet, returns from the depths of the sea 
with the help of a dolphin, thereby revealing the gods' concern for him. Like Arion, 
Hesiod has a special status due to his poetic inspiration. Hesiodic poetry embodied 
traditional Greek wisdom, and numerous epigrams and stories about the life of Hesiod 
testify to his unmatched reputation as a sage.» For this reason, per sis tent traditions, 
starting in the fifth century, recount that Hesiod did not entirely leave the earth after his 
death, but remained in Greece as a benevolent hero. The Greeks believed that Hesiod 
himself, just like his works and the wisdom they carried, was able to transcend the 
boundaries of time and even death. 

The story starts at the funeral games of Amphidamas, where Hesiod competes against 
Homer and wins the prize, a tripod.« The riddles the two poets have to solve testify to 
their cleverness and wisdom, in particular that of the winner, Hesiod. After his victory, 
Hesiod travels to Delphi, where the Pythia warns him to avoid the temple of Nemean 
Zeus because he will die there. Misunderstanding the oracle, a topos (commonplace) in 


Greek mythology, Hesiod avoids Nemea and travels to either Locris or Naupactus. There, 
he is falsely accused of seducing the daughter of his host (or of having helped the 
seducer) and is killed by her brothers near a local sanctuary of Nemean Zeus. The broth 
ers then throw Hesiod's body into the sea, either to conceal the murder or perhaps to 
cleanse the pollution caused by Hesiod's alleged crime.:s 

However, Hesiod does not perish entirely. A dolphin, exhibiting its usual sense of 
justice, respect for the dead, and respect for the customs of burial, brings Hesiod's body 
back to shore during a festival of Poseidon or Ariadne.« The timing strongly recalls 
Arion's landing on Taenarum during a celebration in honor of Poseidon and suggests that 
the dolphin, in this story too, is an agent of the divine will. In fact, Hesiod's body is 
certainly saved by the dolphin because, as an inspired poet, Hesiod is a favorite of the 
gods (cf. Plutarch, where Arion says that he will now appear as a favorite of the gods). 

After Hesiod's body is found on the beach, the inhabitants of Naupactus (Pausanias), 
Locri (Plutarch, Banquet) Locrian Oinoe (Certamen), or Oineon near Naupactus 
(Ihucydides) recognize the famous poet and bury him with honor in the temple of 
Nemean Zeus or in a secret location near the shrine. Meanwhile, the murderers attempt 
to escape by sea but are shipwrecked (Tzetzes Vita Hes. 34-40), or are killed by Zeus’s 
lightning bolt (Certamen 238-40), as an indication of the act of divine justice done in 
favor of the poet. In Pollux and Plutarch's version of the story, Hesiod's dog marks his 
master's killers to the townspeople by its insistent barking, and they are punished. In 
this rendition, the dog shares the intelligence and sense of justice of the dolphin and 
exhibits the proverbial loyalty of canines.« 

At some point after this first burial, the Pythia orders the Orchomenians to bring 
Hesiod's body to their own city in order to cure a plague.s1 Despite the Locrians’ attempts 
to conceal Hesiod's bones (Plut. Conv. 162e), the Orchomenians find the relics with the 
help of the Pythia and a crow (Paus. 9.38.2-4).5: This crow, the third animal to play a role 
in the narrative, introduces a connection with the god Apollo, a link that is strengthened 
by the importance of the Pythia's revelations in the story and the divine inspiration of 
both the Pythia and Hesiod himself. Thus, just as in the story of Arion, both Apollo and 
Poseidon play a role in the story, and, most important, a strong connection with the 
divine will and divine intervention is emphasized. 

After finding Hesiod's bones, the Orchomenians bury them in the Mycenaean tholos 
(beehive tomb) that stood on their marketplace and that was reputedly the tomb of their 
founder, Minyas.s; This location is significant either as an etiology for the fact that there 
existed two tombs of Hesiod or as an attempt to bring Panhellenic prestige to 
Orchomenus.s An epigram survives that was purportedly inscribed on the tholos to 
commemorate Hesiod's second burial there. Our sources present minor variations, but the 
text always remains essentially the same:ss 


"Acxpr, pèv natpis zoAÀvArtoc, &XAà Oavóvtog 
dotéa zÀn&Uutov yi Mwvóv Kkatéxet 

‘Howôov, tov nAstotov èv EAA Kbdoc Opeitat 
avdpov Kptvopévov £v Dacé&vot copinc. (Paus. 9.38.4) 


His fatherland is wheat-rich Ascra, but now that he is dead, the land of the horse- 
taming Minyans holds the bones of Hesiod, and he will be most famous in Greece, 
for men will judge him by the touchstone of wisdom. 


The epigram emphasizes Hesiod’s wisdom, which is his chief claim to glory. But the 
epigram also foregrounds the city of Orchomenus, which lends credence to the 
interpretation according to which the legend of Hesiod’s burial in Orchomenus was 
meant to support the city’s claim to political leadership and Panhellenic status. This is 


especially convincing in view of the arrangement of the epigram, which mentions 
Hesiod's Panhellenic glory immediately after Orchomenus, thereby creating a connection 
between the two in the audience's mind. 

The Aristotelian Constitution of the Orchomenians preserves a second epigram, also 
purported to have been inscribed on the tholos at Orchomenus and reportedly composed 
by Pindar:56 


Xaipe dic non xai dig tTapovu àvriBoAñoac 
'Hoío8'; avOparoic pétpov Éyov oogins. 


Farewell, Hesiod, you who have been twice young and twice entombed, possessed. 
of a due mea sure of human wisdom. 


This epigram is difficult to date, but considering its grammar and diction it is possible that 
it was composed during the Archaic period.s Its interpretation, however, is even more 
challenging than its dating. We may perhaps suppose, following McKay, that the two 
youths and two burials refer to the two periods of Hesiod’s legendary life, during which 
he was first a peasant in Ascra and then an inspired poet.ss Or else we might accept the 
argument of Scodel, who suggests that the two burials refer to Hesiod’s two tombs in the 
tradition, and that the two youths indicate the existence of a tradition according to which 
Hesiod had a second life.s» Scodel specifies that such a tradition may never have coalesced 
into a coherent narrative, but rather was formed by a multiplicity of stories that 
borrowed from different myths and belief systems involving metempsychosis, katabasis, 
rejuvenation, or resurrection. 

While it is impossible to tell from the surviving sources whether such a tradition 
relating to Hesiod really did circulate, Scodel is quite right that Hesiod’s poetic 
inspiration and proverbial wisdom evoke the idea of conquering death in some way or 
other—similar stories were told concerning other poets and wise men such as Orpheus 
and Empedocles. This reading also explains the proverb tò ‘Hoiddetov yrjpac “Hesiodic 
old age; as an expression of not only the extraordinary old age the poet reportedly 
reached, but also the transcendent power of his wisdom and divine inspiration. Indeed, 
many inspired and wise figures were said to be remarkably old, like Tiresias who 
reportedly lived over seven generations of men. Moreover, as mentioned above in 
Chapter 1, divinities such as Nereus and Proteus were known as Old Men of the Sea and 
represented divine knowledge and wisdom. The attribution of extreme old age to Hesiod 
is yet another way to express the idea that his poetic inspiration and surpassing wisdom 
allowed him to overcome the normal boundaries of mortal existence. 

The traditions about Hesiod's life are replete with transcendent experiences. As we 
have seen, Hesiod's encounter with the Muses in the Theogony was interpreted as an 
account of the transition between two very distinct phases of his life. Second, we recall 
how Hesiod's body was retrieved from the sea by a dolphin to receive burial in 
accordance with divine will. And then there is the report of how the Orchomenians 
offered Hesiod a second burial in their city in order to cure a plague. In all these cases, 
Hesiod transcends what normally constitutes an impassable boundary for humans. When 
he receives divine inspiration from the Muses, he acquires knowledge and wisdom that 
are unattainable for ordinary men. When Hesiod's body is rescued by a dolphin, the gods 
prevent a loss that is almost always inevitable in the depths and the immensity of the 
sea.» At last, when the Orchomenians bury Hesiod for a second time, he is honored in the 
city alongside the heroic founder Minyas and offers supranatural protection against the 
plague, thereby continuing his existence in a different manner. 

Hesiod's attainment of a status above that of ordinary mortals is well expressed by 
the legend according to which his bones were brought to Orchomenus to cure a plague. 


The poet's body protects the ground in which it is buried, much like the body of Oedipus 
protects Athens in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus. This heroic status is reflected in an 
epigram from the Greek Anthology (7.55) that is attributed to either Alcaeus of Mytilene 
(ca. 620 BC) or Alcaeus of Messenia (fl. 200 BC): 


Aokpiôoc év vépet oxiep@ vékvv 'Hotóóoto 
Nópupou kpnviôwv Aodoav amd oqoerépov 

Kal TAPOV oUoocavco: yaktı è ztotpiévec aiyOv 
Eppavav, EaxvOd pwEcpevor HÉALTL- 

Toírv yàp kai yrjpov &mézveev Evvex Movo£ov 
ó npéofus xaOapóv yevoópevoc AifáBov. 


In a shady Locrian meadow, the Nymphs washed Hesiod's body with water from 
their springs and built him a tomb; on it, the goatherds poured milk mixed with 
golden honey; for such a voice had the old man exhaled, he who had tasted water 
from the pure fountains of the nine Muses. 


The fact that the epigram mentions Locris as the place of Hesiod's burial is consistent 
with the remainder of the tradition, whether the epigram refers to Hesiod's first or second 
burial.s The goatherds' libations of milk and honey are especially suggestive of a heroic 
status. Indeed, the divinatory properties of honey and its strong connections with poetic 
inspiration are well known.« Honey could be mixed with milk or oil to concoct the 
melikraton "honey mixture" that was poured as part of wineless libations known as 
nephalia.s The exact circumstances of this practice, which remained in use from the 
Archaic period down to Roman times, are unclear. It seems that this type of libation was 
offered mainly to the dead and to chthonic divinities as well as to certain heroes.« While 
the epigram is certainly no proof that such cultic activity actually took place on the tomb 
of Hesiod, or at any location connected with Hesiod,« it shows that such a representation 
was consistent with the Greek perception of the poet. The ancients considered that after 
his death and burial (or burials), Hesiod became a hallowed figure—an intermediary 
between men and gods. 

The story of the rescue of Hesiod's body by a dolphin and his two burials is 
comparable to the stories of Orpheus and Arion, two inspired poets whose talents 
allowed them to pass beyond the boundaries of the mortal world. Neither Arion nor 
Orpheus was divinized, yet their status among mortals was special and their talent and 
inspiration transcended death. Arion returns from the infernal door at Taenarum on a 
dolphin, and Orpheus charms Hades with his lyre. After Orpheus dies at the hands of 
Maenads, his head keeps prophesying, defying the finality of death and dismemberment. 
Similarly, Hesiod's connection with the divine does not die with him, but his body is 
returned from the depths of the sea, and his tomb provides super natural protection to the 
Orchomenians. As a result, nephalia in his honor are thought to be appropriate. 

The transcendence of death and divine favor granted to inspired poets may be one 
important reason why a statue of Hesiod was placed alongside those of Arion, Orpheus, 
Linos, Thamyris, and Sacadas in the sacred grove of the Muses on Mount Helicon (Paus. 
9.29.3-30.3). All these poets possessed extraordinary talent and remained famous long 
after their death. Many statues of the gods surrounded them, namely the Muses with 
their nurse Eupheme, Apollo, Dionysus, and Hermes. The association with these gods 
emphasizes the divine favor enjoyed by the poets as well as their connections with the 
lyre, inspiration, trance, and death. Near the spring Hippocrene, there was also a lead 
tablet inscribed with Hesiod's Works and Days, which was dedicated to the Muses (Paus. 
9.31.4). Poetic talent and poetic works, in accordance with the well-known image, are 
enduring monuments that traverse time and vanquish death. Accordingly, the dolphin's 


intervention to rescue Hesiod's body represents the fact that Hesiod's poetry and wisdom 
were beyond the reach of death. His return from the sea on the back of an animal that is 
both philomousos (a friend of the Muses) and psychopompos appropriately represents the 
undying nature of poetry. 


Melicertes 


The story of Hesiod is easily compared to that of Melicertes despite the fact that, in the 
latter, Melicertes is a child, whereas in the former, Hesiod is an old man. Indeed, both 
Hesiod and Melicertes are dead when they are rescued by a dolphin, both are brought to 
shore and buried on land as a result of the dolphin's intervention, and both receive heroic 
honors. We have seen that in the story of Hesiod, the rescue by a dolphin symbolizes the 
beliefs that were attached to the person of Hesiod and to his poetry. So, in the story of 
Melicertes, what beliefs about the child-hero does his rescue from the sea represent? 

Melicertes dies when his mother Ino leaps into the sea while clasping him in her 
arms.s In some versions, Ino kills Melicertes by boiling him in a cauldron before 
jumping.» In all versions, Ino's leap results in her transformation into the goddess 
Leukothea, who helps sailors in distress such as Odysseus (Od. 5.333-38). As for 
Melicertes, his body is rescued by a dolphin and brought to the Isthmus where king 
Sisyphus finds it and buries it. Sisyphus then institutes the Isthmian Games in honor of 
Melicertes, who takes the name of Palaemon, “the wrestler.’7 

As in the story of Hesiod, the dolphin accompanies the dead Melicertes to his final 
resting place and ensures that he receives a proper burial. Once again, the dolphin shows 
sympathy for humans in distress and is concerned with the rites of burial. In addition, the 
dolphin is the instrument of the divine will, since it ensures that Melicertes will be 
properly buried and receive heroic honors. In fact, many of our sources mention that Ino 
and Melicertes are turned into Leukothea and Palaemon at the request of various gods, 
such as Dionysus, Poseidon, the Nereids, and Venus.1 The Isthmian Games are also 
dedicated to Palaemon at the request of the Nereids.7: Thus, the dolphin's actions reflect 
the divine will that Melicertes' body be saved from the sea and that the child receive 
heroic honors at the Isthmian Games. 

The cult of Palaemon at the Isthmus was celebrated within the precinct of Poseidon 
and was closely linked to the cult of the sea god and with the games celebrated in his 
honor: While the cult of Poseidon at the Isthmus is attested as early as the eighth 
century BC, it is unclear when the cult of Palaemon originated.;; Pindar fr. Isthm. 5-6 
(Snell-Maehler) mentions Melicertes' burial at the Isthmus and has been used as evidence 
for an early cult of Palaemon at the site, but no conclusive archaeological evidence of a 
pre-Roman cult has been found, even after large-scale excavations at Isthmia.x Our 
earliest established archaeological evidence for the Palaemonion (the temple of 
Melicertes-Palaemon) and for sacrifices dedicated to the child-hero dates from the Roman 
period, after a period of abandonment following the sack of Corinth by Mummius in 146 
BC. At this occasion, the Isthmian sanctuary was destroyed, the great altar of Poseidon 
was ripped out, and a road was made to pass through the foundations of the sanctuary. 
However, under Augustus, or perhaps somewhat earlier, Roman authorities renewed the 
permission of celebrating agones (athletic contests) at the Isthmus, but such activities 
seem not to have started again in earnest until the reign of Nero. So, while a pre-Roman 
cult of Melicertes-Palaemon may well have existed—the cults of other child-heroes such 
as Opheltes at the site of Panhellenic games provide a convincing parallelss—there are no 
undisputed archaeological traces of it. 

The abandonment of Isthmia,» between the sack of Corinth in 146 BC and the 


founding of the Colonia Laus julia Corinthensis by Caesar in 44 BC, created a sharp 
discontinuity in the celebration of Isthmian cults.:; When Isthmia was reoccupied, its new 
inhabitants were Greeks from various regions of the Greek world as well as Hellenized 
Romans, and it is likely that they had only scarce knowledge about the traditional cult 
activities and practices at Isthmia. According to Piérart, the colonists did not renovate the 
buildings, the games, or the Isthmian cults in accordance with earlier practices. Rather, 
they interpreted the ruined buildings and installations they found in accordance to well- 
known myths. In the case of the cult of Melicertes, Piérart proposes that the 
underground hydraulic installations found near the temple of Poseidon were interpreted 
by the colonists as the adyton of Melicertes. These installations consist of a sharply bent 
underground corridor connected to two reservoirs. These hydraulic conduits, which fell 
into disuse long before the construction of the temple of Poseidon, originally served to 
wet the race track of the early stadium, which was located very close to the later temple. 
Since the hydraulic installations had been out of use for a long period, their function was 
no longer understood. However, the well-known myth of Melicertes' rescue by a dolphin 
that brought him to the Isthmus suggested to the colonists that an underground tunnel 
located near the temple of Poseidon was likely to be the tomb of the dead child-hero. 
Philostratus, influenced by this Roman reinterpretation of the installations at Isthmia, 
writes in Imagines 2.16 that the underground crypt was opened by Poseidon himself, who 
cleaved the earth of the Isthmus for Melicertes’ body to be deposited there. Accordingly, 
the colonists built a circular temple to Palaemon, a tholos, over the old underground 
hydraulic installations and represented the dead child on the dolphin inside the tholos on 
coinage.s: The legend circulated that Palaemon himself was hidden in the crypt. The 
tholos shape was appropriate for the monument since tholoi are often connected with the 
dead and with chthonian divinities and often stand over crypts.s: 

The idea that the dead child-hero Palaemon resided in the crypt gave rise to a cult 
with strong chthonic and mystery overtones.s It is reported that athletes competing at the 
Isthmian Games descended into the crypt to swear an oath to Palaemon during the night 
before the contests began.s The otherworldly character of the practice certainly 
emphasized the solemnity of the oath for the young athletes. By swearing their oath, they 
entered into a sacred compact that was guaranteed by the powers of the Underworld. 
Pausanias 2.2.1 indicates that no Corinthian or foreigner who swore an oath in the crypt 
of Palaemon could ever escape his pledge by any machination. This recalls the fact that 
oaths in Greek and Roman culture were often associated with the powers of the 
Underworld, notably the great oath of the gods that was sworn by the Styx. Furthermore, 
many oath-taking ceremonies required that the parties have their feet immersed in water, 
as if to replicate the Underworld waters of the Styx.« It may be for this reason that the 
Roman colonists found the crypt appropriate for oath taking. Since the underground 
installations bore clear signs of being designed for carrying water—although there was no 
longer any water source in the immediate vicinity and the reservoirs were in disrepair— 
they imagined that solemn oath taking would have taken place there. Piérart points out 
that it is unlikely that the athletes' oaths would have been sworn there in Classical times, 
since such oaths were public and required the presence of horkótai, magistrates in charge 
of registering oaths.s Nonetheless, this conception of the underground installations 
informs us on the perception of Palaemon by worshippers of the Roman period. 

The cult of Melicertes-Palaemon celebrated at the Isthmus emphasized the fact that 
the child was dead. Statius Thebaid 6.10—14 insists on the dark character of the cult of 
Palaemon and mentions that dirges were sung in the course of the cult. Furthermore, the 
cult of Palaemon involved the nocturnal sacrifice of black bulls, which were thrown into a 
bothros (sacrificial pit).s This type of sacrifice, called enagisterion, was commonly offered 
to the dead.» Throwing the animal into the pit symbolizes an offering to the powers of 


the Underworld, as the body of the victim is seen to be engulfed into the earth. The 
archaeological digs at the Palaimonion have revealed three such sacrificial pits dating 
from the first to the third century AD and located near the tholos of Palaemon. The pits 
contained burnt animal bones, pottery, and lamps.» 

In addition to their funereal and chthonic aspect, the sacrifices to Palaemon are 
described by Philostratus the Athenian as having orgiastic characteristics: "they resemble 
an initiatory and inspired dirge” (0prjvo elkaotou reAeotikà Te Kai £v0&o).ss Philostratus 
the Younger in Imagines 2.16 calls the rites of Palaemon ópyt« and mentions that they 
were instituted as secret rites by Sisyphus. Finally, Plutarch Theseus 25 refers to the 
nocturnal sacrifices for Palaemon as teAetai "mysteries" No further information is 
preserved about these secret ceremonies, but the words used to describe them and their 
general character recall other mystery cults in which chthonic symbols, the opposition 
between life and death, and direct contact with the divine are emphasized, such as the 
Eleusinian mysteries and the mysteries of Dionysus. Thus, worshippers may have thought 
that through their nocturnal offerings to the dead boy Melicertes they could get in direct 
contact with him, and this was also the purpose of the oath-taking ceremony. 

The comparison between the cult of Melicertes-Palaemon and the mysteries of 
Dionysus is meaningful since both the myth of Palaemon and the cult at the Isthmus had 
an important Dionysiac component.» Pausanias 1.44.7-9 insists on the familial 
connections between Melicertes and Dionysus. The child is Dionysus's nephew since his 
mother Ino is the daughter of Cadmos and the sister of Semele. After Semele's death, Ino 
became Dionysus's nurse, and as discussed below in Chapter 5, an important version of 
her myth describes her as the first Bacchant. Accordingly, some Corinthian coins 
represent Melicertes-Palaemon riding a dolphin while holding a thyrsos, the Bacchant's 
staffs The pine tree, which is often associated with Dionysus (e.g., thyrsoi are made of 
pine wood and adorned with pine cones), was also associated with Melicertes at Isthmia. 
Pine trees stood in the Poseidonion near the shrine of Palaemon, and one grew near 
Melicertes' altar.» Many coins also show the child with a dolphin and a pine tree.» Last, 
the sacrifice of a black bull to Melicertes can be associated with Poseidon, as in 
Philostratus's account,» but the bull can also be associated with Dionysus's taurine 
manifestations. 100 

These connections with Dionysus and the strong chthonic and mystery overtones of 
the cult suggest that, at least in the Roman period, the figure of Melicertes-Palaemon was 
interpreted in two distinct yet closely related ways. First, the myth of Melicertes’ death 
and rescue by a dolphin and his burial at the Isthmus was associated with a propitiatory 
cult intended to appease him, which included ceremonies for the dead, such as 
enagismata.: The dolphin is seen to act as an agent of the divine will by rescuing the 
innocent dead boy and facilitating his return to land for burial. Thus, the myth was 
interpreted in a similar way to the legends concerning the death of Hesiod, as both 
protagonists are seen to overcome an unjust death with the help of the gods and to gain 
heroic honors. 102 

The second interpretation of the myth of Melicertes is heavily influenced by the 
Dionysiac aspect of the myth of Ino, which stems from Euripides’ Medea and was 
particularly important in the Roman period.103 In this view, both the myth and the cult of 
Melicertes were interpreted as an instance of transcendence of either death or grief under 
the patronage of Dionysus. The dolphin can thus be seen as Dionysus’s special messenger 
—a role the animal often plays, as in the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus or in sympotic 
imagery, where the dolphin represents a direct contact between the god and his 
worshippers (see Chapter 6). In the case of Melicertes, the dolphin represents a passage 
through death under divine patronage. Dionysus is particularly appropriate for this role, 
since he presides over transitions between the surface and the Underworld and since his 


cult put his worshippers in direct contact with him. For instance, during the Athenian 
festival of the Anthesteria, the dead roam the city after the opening of the jars of new 
wine. Perhaps as a representation of the Anthesteria, in the Frogs, Aristophanes famously 
portrayed the god himself descending to the Underworld. Finally, Maenads and 
symposiasts were thought to come into direct contact with Dionysus through trance and 
drunkenness. The Dionysiac context of the myth and cult of Melicertes thus emphasizes 
the notion that the worshippers could come into direct contact with the dead child-hero 
by way of offerings to the dead and mystery celebrations. 


City Found ers, Dolphin Riders, and Delphi 


While the three myths studied above emphasize the transition to death and the afterlife 
through the sea, another important group of myths focuses on colonization under the 
auspices of the Delphian Apollo. In these myths, the sea is the dangerous space that 
separates the colonists from their new city. The courageous founders risk death at sea, but 
dolphins rescue them from shipwreck and drowning. What does the founder's shipwreck 
signify, and why is a dolphin felt to be appropriate for his rescue? Apollo's epiclesis as 
Delphinius is an obvious and important avenue for interpretation, but we must not forget 
what we have learned from the three myths studied above concerning the dolphin's 
function as mediator between life, death, and the gods. A careful analysis reveals 
remarkable consistency across stories that have seemingly little to do with one another. 


Enalus 


The myth of Enalus is embedded in the foundation myth of Lesbos and is preserved in the 
fragments of the Hellenistic historians Anticleides of Athens and Myrsilus of Lesbos as 
well as in Plutarch's Banquet of the Seven Sages.: According to these authors, an oracle 
(presumably from Delphi in Anticleides and Plutarch, but from Amphitrite in Myrsilus) 
ordered the colonists to sacrifice a bull to Poseidon and a virgin to Amphitrite by casting 
them into the sea off a promontory called Mesogeion. Plutarch, who gives the most 
detailed account, reports how the victim was chosen. According to him, there were eight 
chiefs for the expedition to Lesbos. Since one of them, Echelaus, was still an unmarried 
youth, the seven others cast lots to decide whose daughter would be sacrificed and the lot 
befell Smintheus. However, when his daughter was about to be cast into the sea, a young 
and noble member of the expedition named Enalus—“He who dwells in the sea” who was 
in love with her—jumped and clasped her in his arms. Both disappeared into the sea. 
Later, Enalus reappeared in Lesbos and said that he and Smintheus’s daughter had been 
rescued by a dolphin and brought safely to shore. When an enormous wave threatened 
the island and all the inhabitants were terrified, Enalus went alone near the sea to face it. 
A group of octopods followed him from there to the sanctuary of Poseidon. The biggest 
octopus carried a stone, which Enalus dedicated to Poseidon. 

Anticleides’ account omits the intervention of the dolphin. In this version, 
Smintheus’s daughter never returns to Lesbos but remains in the sea to live with the 
Nereids. As for Enalus, Anticleides reports that he fed the horses of Poseidon under the 
sea and that he was able to return to land because an enormous wave washed him ashore. 
As a token of the veracity of his story, Enalus carries a golden cup of amazing 
(®avpactov) workmanship. 

In both accounts, the leap into the sea that should spell the deaths of Enalus and his 
lover actually turns into a foray into the world of the gods, much like in the story of 


Arion. In Myrsilus's report, the dolphin plays its usual role as rescuer of humans in 
distress at sea and acts as the instrument of divine revelation. Furthermore, by saving a 
sacrificial victim whose consecration had been ordered by an oracle, the dolphin acts as 
the agent of the divine will and indicates that the purpose of the sacrifice was not the 
death of the victim, but rather a sacred exchange and contract between the gods and the 
colonists. The sea is the locus of this transaction and revelation, and the lovers' rescue by 
the dolphin can therefore be read as a sign of divine favor for Lesbos. 

Enalus's new status as the protégé of the gods is proven when he faces a tidal wave 
and survives. At this occasion, his retinue of octopods signals his extraordinary position 
in Poseidon's esteem. In fact, Plutarch Conv. 163c-d writes that this incident was the 
occasion for Enalus to offer a proof of the marvelous tales he told the Lesbians about the 
events that surrounded his rescue by the dolphin. Plutarch does not specify what these 
events were, but they may be those reported by Anticleides, namely that Enalus fed the 
horses of Poseidon under the sea. Anticleides makes it even clearer that Enalus and his 
lover enjoy divine favor. The girl (who remains nameless) becomes a companion of the 
Nereids. As for Enalus, he apparently gets a glimpse of Poseidon's underwater kingdom, 
since he relates that he fed the horses of this god. The golden cup that he shows the 
Lesbians after his return is also a tangible token of divine favor, comparable to the cloak 
and crown that Theseus brings back to the surface after his leap into the sea in 
Bacchylides 17 (see Chapter 3). 

The fact that Enalus and Smintheus's daughter transcend the boundaries of ordinary 
mortal experience is clearly signaled in the sources. Both Plutarch and Anticleides use 
forms of the verb phainein to describe the disappearance and reappearance of the lovers. 
Anticleides writes (through Athenaeus), óxó Kbpatocg abrobc aupotTépous xpuqoOévrag 
apaveic yevéoOa “both of them disappeared, hidden by the waves.” Plutarch in Banquet 
of the Seven Sages 163c reports, dotépo 8& xpóvo TOV "EvaAóv paoiv év AéoBw paviva 
“they report that Enalus reappeared in Lesbos later" This choice of words is significant as 
it indicates that the lovers had entered the invisible world of the gods and that Enalus’s 
return to Lesbos is in fact an epiphany that confirms he is a favorite of the gods. In the 
same work, Plutarch also uses the verb phainein to describe the divine favor enjoyed by 
Arion after his rescue by a dolphin: œc 8eopiAñs &vrjp pavein “that he might appear as a 
man beloved by the gods” (Conv. 161e). This aspect of the story recalls Theseus’s epiphany 
when he returns from the depths of the sea in Bacchylides Ode 17.119: via mapa 
AenTónpupvov avn “he appeared by the ship with the slender stern.” In all three cases, 
the men visit the divine world and return with proof of divine favor. Like Theseus and 
Arion, Enalus accomplishes a katabasis in the sea and returns not only alive, but as a 
confirmed favorite of the gods, which allows him to transition to manhood and become a 
leader in his community. In all three cases, dolphins are the guides and saviors of the 
men in their journeys (see Bacchylides 17.97-98) and thus act as intermediaries between 
mortals and immortals. 

Enalus's young lover leaves the narrative quickly. She either returns to Lesbos with 
Enalus—the sources give no further details about her destiny—or disappears forever and 
joins the company of the Nereids. As Bonnechere points out, this is an instance of the 
famous “Bride of Hades" motif.» The girl is to be sacrificed to ensure the welfare of the 
community and therefore forgoes marriage and womanhood. However, her early and 
tragic disappearance is compensated by her entrance into the divine world. 

As we will see in Chapter 5, this is a common pattern for young girls and women 
who dive into the sea. Instead of returning as glorious favorites of the gods like their male 
counter parts, they usually remain in the sea as marine deities or receive divine honors on 
land as heroines and goddesses. They are also often metamorphosed into aquatic birds as 
an indication of their transition to the divine sphere. Thus, while both males and females 


can reach the divine world by way of a leap into the sea, the glory and elevated social 
and political status that accompanies a safe return from such a voyage is reserved for 
males. For females, the transition is a one-way ticket, and they do not return to tell the 
tale, although they become hallowed by their transition out of the mortal realm. 


Taras and Phalanthus 


Like the story of Enalus, the stories of Taras and Phalanthus are linked to foundation 
myths—in this case, the foundation myths of Tarentum. The stories of Taras and 
Phalanthus are so deeply intertwined that the ancients themselves were often unable to 
distinguish the heroes clearly. According to Pausanias, Taras was the son of Poseidon and 
a nymph of Southern Italy named Satyria, and he gave his name to the city of Tarentum 
(which is called “Taras” in Greek).107 Still according to Pausanias, the founder of Tarentum 
was a Spartan named Phalanthus who came to Italy as the leader of the Partheniae on the 
orders of the Delphic oracle.: He was shipwrecked in the Crisaian Bay near Delphi and 
rescued by a dolphin, which brought him all the way to the site of the future city of 
Tarentum.:» According to Servius, Taras was the founder of the city and the leader of the 
Spartan Partheniae, but Phalanthus later took over and ensured the development of 
Tarentum. 


Figure 14. Silver stater of Tarentum, 473-460 BC. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 04.303. Henry Lillie 
Pierce Fund. Photo: © 2015 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The coinage of Tarentum only adds to the confusion. From the Classical period 
onward, many coins of Tarentum represent a man riding a dolphin with a snake, dolphin, 
or sometimes a trident in hand (Fig. 14). It is unclear exactly who these coins depict, Taras 
or Phalanthus. Aristotle affirms that the dolphin rider on the city's coinage is Taras, 


because of the word TAPA? minted on the coins themselves.::: However, it seems more 
probable that the legend (the writing on the coin) refers to the name of the city and not to 
the hero, as is usual on coinage. Since the literary sources are irreconcilable, it is 
impossible to decide in favor of one or the other hero, and the arguments proposed by 
various scholars have not settled the question.:: In the end, it is less important to find out 
whether Taras or Phalanthus is depicted on these coins than to note that, from the 
Classical period onward, the Tarentines used the dolphin rider to represent their city. This 
representation clearly refers to the miraculous rescue of the founder by a divine agent, 
the dolphin, which enabled him to establish the city in accordance with a Delphic oracle. 
The story thus legitimizes Tarentum as a city founded with divine purpose and divine 
help. 

A similar problem in distinguishing Taras from Phalanthus arises from Pausanias's 
description of a fifth-century ex-voto set up at Delphi by the Tarentines to commemorate 
their victory over the Peucetians.:s According to Pausanias, the sculpture represented the 
dead enemy king, a few Tarentine knights and warriors, Taras, Phalanthus the 
Lacedaemonian, and, near Phalanthus (où xéppw), a dolphin. Scholars have used this last 
fact to argue that the dolphin rider on the coinage of Tarentum is Phalanthus. However, 
the hero is near the dolphin, and not on it. Léon Lacroix argues that the dolphin on the 
sculpture described by Pausanias simply represents the city of Tarentum in this Delphic 
offering, just as, for instance, the celery represents Selinous in the Delphic offering from 
this city. Lacroix further points out that the legend about the shipwrecked founder— 
whether he is Taras or Phalanthus—seems to have been fabricated at Delphi to explain 
the presence of the dolphin on the Tarentine offering.:s It is indeed noteworthy that 
Pausanias narrates Phalanthus's shipwreck and rescue by a dolphin after describing the 
sculpture; he probably heard the story as an explanation for the monument. 


Delphic Foundation Myths 


The legend of Taras/Phalanthus's rescue by a dolphin is at home at Delphi by analogy 
with Delphic foundation myths. In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, the Cretan sailors are 
brought to Delphi by Apollo in the guise of a dolphin to establish the sanctuary. In this 
myth, the role of the god in his dolphin form is to guide his future priests to the site of 
Delphi so that they can establish the sanctuary. Ihe dolphin-Apollo is a guide and 
protector for the Cretan sailors and also an intermediary who indicates the divine will to 
men, much in the way dolphins act in the stories we have analyzed earlier in this chapter. 


WC HÈV &yà TO TPATov ÈV rjepoeióét TOVTE 

eiddpevoc ógA ivi Oorjc ei vndc ópovoo, 

Oc &poi evyeoOar AeAoivio: adtap ó Bopóc 

avtoc AeAqívioc kai &nódioc čëooeto aiei. (Hymn. Hom. Ap. 493-96): 


And as I first sprang upon the fast ship on the misty sea under the appearance of a 
dolphin, pray to me as Apollo Delphinius; the altar itself will also be called 
Delphinius and it will be forever conspicuous. 


In this passage, we notice that the sea is the locus of Apollo's epiphany, just as it was the 
locus of Theseus's and Enalus's epiphany after their visit to the underwater palaces of the 
gods. As we have seen, the sea is appropriate to this function as an intermediary space 
between the realms of men and gods.i17 We also notice the particular appropriateness of 
the epithet rjepoeióé&t “misty” in this context. As we have seen in Chapter 1, the sea shares 
its misty character with the Ocean as well as the Underworld. Mist is a mix of air, water, 


and earth that indicates a location at the junction between the different regions of the 
world.::: These associations emphasize that this passage of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
recounts a moment of exchange between mortals and immortals in which the divine will 
is expressed. The god enters the realm of men, the sailors become priests at his command, 
and the site of Delphi becomes a Panhellenic place of worship. Apollo's dolphin form 
represents the exchange between men and gods, as the dolphin was thought to be able to 
cross between the mortal and immortal realms. 

An alternate version of the foundation myth of Delphi recounts that Icadius, son of 
Apollo and the Nymph Lycia, set out for Italy from his native country.» He was 
shipwrecked on the way and brought to the site of Delphi by a dolphin. In memory of his 
rescuer, he named the sanctuary that he founded there "Delphi? The story is clearly an 
etiology for the name of the sanctuary, which was variously understood as meaning 
"dolphin" or ^womb" in Antiquity. However, we note that in this version too, the role of 
the dolphin is to carry the founder to the location of the new sanctuary and thus to 
indicate the divine will and ensure the foundation of the temple. The change from 
Icadius's original destination—Italy—indicates that the divine will prevails over mortal 
plans, and that our destiny is unknown to us until it comes to pass.120 

It has been suggested that these Delphic foundation myths illustrate the divine 
personality of Apollo Delphinius as the patron of colonization and foundations.iz: Indeed, 
Apollo, under his various invocations, and especially through the Delphic oracle, was 
strongly connected with colonization.» His cult as Delphinius was spread widely around 
the Mediterranean throughout Antiquity; and he was perhaps also connected with 
sailing. However, two other aspects of Apollo Delphinius seem to have dominated his 
cult: (1) Delphinius was the patron of the central institutions of the polis, especially the 
justice system;:s (2) Delphinius was also the protector of ephebes. 2 

The first aspect of Delphinius is clearly illustrated in the myths we have studied so far 
in this section, since the stories focus on colonization and the establishment of new cities. 
The second aspect of Apollo Delphinius, the protection of ephebes, is particularly 
important for this discussion because of the myths of coming-of-age studied here. As a 
parallel, we can mention that Delphinius is deeply involved in the legend of Theseus, who 
is an archetype of the kouros or "youth" attaining manhood. Theseus dedicates the 
Marathonian Bull to Delphinius in his temple;z he was acquitted from the justified 
murders of Sinis and Procrustes in the Delphinion;:: in a version where Theseus is the 
son of Aegeus, he is recognized by his father on the site of the future Delphinion;:» when 
leaving for Crete, Theseus sacrifices to Delphinius, which became the aition for a later 
Athenian annual rituali» Finally, outside of the legends surrounding Theseus, let us 
mention that contests of ephebes were held in honor of Delphinius at Aeginais: and 
Miletus. An epigram of Rhianus preserved in the Greek Anthology (6.278) attests to the 
function of Delphinius as protector of kouroi, at least in the Hellenistic period: 


Iais AokAnmiadew Kar@ koAóv eioato Poifo 
Tópyoc ag’ ipepràg TOŬTO yépac Keparce. 
Qoie, où & tAaoc, AeAqívie, kobpov &é£oic 
ebpoipov Aevkr]v &ypis &q' ruktnv. 


Gorgus son of Asclepiades dedicates to beautiful Phoebus this beautiful gift from 
his charming head. Phoebus, be gracious, Delphinius, let the boy prosper in 
happiness until gray old age. 


In this epigram, perhaps a fictive dedication, Gorgus son of Asclepiades dedicates his hair 
to Apollo Delphinius. The young man prays that the god will take pity on him and permit 
him to prosper and reach old age. Thus, the epigram presents Apollo as the patron of 


young men who have not yet reached manhood. The favor of the god allows them to go 
through this delicate period and to become adults. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo itself presents Delphinius as a kouros in transition 
toward adulthood.: Vilatte proposes that Apollo's disguise as a dolphin in the hymn 
marks his transition from boy to man. Indeed, before his apparition to the Cretans, 
Apollo is still searching to establish his rights to the site of Delphi by killing Pytho and 
punishing Telphusa. In his dolphin form, he acquires authority, and gives orders to the 
frightened Cretans. Afterward, when he changes form again, he assumes a divine glow, 
and then the shape of an adult man (avépt eióópievoc).ss Thus, the god is himself 
represented in the hymn as making the transition to adulthood while in a dolphin 
disguise. Earlier in this chapter, we have seen that the dolphin represents transitions 
between various states of existence, namely life, death, and the immortal realm. We now 
see that the dolphin can also represent the transition between different phases of life, 
namely adolescence and adulthood, a fact that may be alluded to in the stories of Enalus 
and Icadius. 

Conversely, many dolphin stories of the Hellenistic and Roman periods present 
dolphin-riding ephebes whose transition to adulthood is cut short by death. The most 
famous of these tales is the dolphin story from Iasus in Caria, where a dolphin was tamed 
and struck a particular friendship with a beautiful ephebe named Hermias.:s In fact, 
according to Aelian, the dolphin was in love with the boy. One day, while the boy and the 
dolphin were playing as accustomed, the dolphin accidentally killed the boy with its 
dorsal fin. Overcome by sadness, the animal brought the boy's body to shore and washed 
itself up beside him to die. Another popular story, told by Pliny, tells how a tame dolphin 
brought a boy to school every day from Baiae to Puteoli and back.:s; When the boy fell ill 
and died, the dolphin washed itself ashore to mourn him and finally died. Many other 
similar stories were told in Alexandria,:s: Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerte in modern Tunisia),1: 
Libya, Ios: Amphilochos (Cilicia), Achaea,:s and Poroselene (a small island off the 
coast of Asia Minor). 

Because all these stories emphasize love between a dolphin and a human boy, scholars 
have interpreted them as an offshoot of the widespread Hellenistic and Roman 
iconographical motif of Eros riding a dolphin. Many have also tried to prove the 
reliability of these ancient tales by adducing modern examples of tame dolphins letting 
children ride their backs.1ic However, while the stories do emphasize the dolphin’s 
naturally friendly disposition and while the popularity of dolphin-riding Erotes as an 
iconographical motif in this time period cannot be ignored, it is important to note that the 
central theme of these stories is death and that the main characters are always adolescent 
boys.:; The stories also emphasize the dolphin's concern for burial since it brings the 
boy's body to shore for burial rather than leaving it in the sea. The fact that the dolphin 
itself dies in the stories indicates that the destinies of the boys and of the animals are 
inseparably connected. The death of the dolphins closely follows that of the boys and 
indicates that instead of transitioning to adulthood, the boys have transitioned to the 
afterlife—hence the dolphins' concern for the boys' burial. In these stories, the dead 
dolphins represent the boys' failure to come of age. 


Figure 15. Attic red-figure hydria, Berlin Painter, 500-480 BC. Museo Gregoriano Etrusco. Photo 
credit: Scala / Art Resource NY. 


Conclusion 


The dolphin's mediating role thus parallels that of the sea itself, as it bridges between 
mortals, immortals, and the dead. This function of the dolphin is manifest in Greek 
iconography too, where dolphins often underscore moments of contact between the 


different inhabitants of the cosmos. For instance, on the famous hydria of the Museo 
Gregoriano Etrusco,: Apollo flies over the sea in a winged tripod between two leaping 
dolphins (Fig. 15). The marvelous vehicle of the god in the upper register of the vase 
contrasts sharply with the completely ordinary fish and octopus that swim underwater at 
the bottom of the painting. By juxtaposing these two representations, the painter 
expressed the convergence of the mortal with the divine in the picture. Apollo makes his 
epiphany by descending from the sky to hover over the abyss of the sea, perhaps at the 
occasion of his annual voyage from Delphi to the land of the Hyperboreans. 1.9 

In between the two extremes of sky and sea, we find the dolphins. They occupy the 
space immediately above the waves, a space conceptualized by the Greeks as an 
intermediary location between mortals and immortals:5 The dolphins’ mediating 
function is made clear by the graceful curves of their bodies, which provide a visual 
bridge to the divine figure above them. The composition strongly recalls Apollo's 
epiphany in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, where the god leaps out of the waves in the 
form of a dolphin.:: We are also reminded of Plutarch’s description of Arion’s fall into 
the sea (Conv. 161d): mpiv © ddov Kataddivar TO opa OcAqívov bro0dpapdovtwv 
avapépotto: “before his entire body had sunk into the sea, dolphins came underneath 
him and he was carried upwards? Finally, dolphins leap in front of the chariots of the 
Dawn and the Sun during the daily epiphany of these gods, who come out of the Ocean 
to shine in the sky.:s In all cases, the dolphins appear exactly in between sky and sea and 
signal a moment of contact between men and gods.: For this reason, dolphins are rarely 
shown underwater. Rather, they jump out of the sea to represent the interaction of the 
worlds of mortals and immortals. As it has often been claimed, the dolphins represent the 
sea itself. They do not, however, simply emphasize or illustrate the marine context of a 
scene. Rather, on a deeper level, they act as intermediaries between different states of 
existence, a function they share with the sea.15: 


CHAPTER 5 


Diving occurs as a rash impulse in a deeply troubling situation. For instance, 
Euripides Medea 1287 uses nitve (a form of mixte “to fall, to throw down") to describe 
Ino's frenzied leap into the sea after she kills her children. In the Cyclops 164-74, the same 
tragedian uses rhiptein “to throw down" to describe Silenus’s drunken leap down from 
the Leucadian Rock, in which he imagines himself as mad with sexual desire. Anacreon 
fr. 31 (Page), uses kolymban "to dive" when a symposiast expresses the drunken feeling of 
falling in love as a leap into the sea from the Leucadian Rock. In a completely different 
context, Plato also uses kolymban when he writes in Republic 453d that undertaking a 
thorny and confusing debate over marriage and children is similar to a leap into the sea.: 
Socrates then jokingly suggests, in a clear allusion to the story of Arion—another diver— 
that a dolphin or some other improbable means of salvation might rescue the debaters 
from the sea of trouble they will find themselves in.» In all these cases, the divers are 
pictured casting themselves down under severe mental distress or delirium. 

The mental turmoil experienced by the divers is so intense that it is often depicted as 
madness, even Dionysiac frenzy. In the Cyclops 164-74, Euripides uses mainomai "to be 
mad" twice in Silenus's description of his love-fueled drunken leap down from the 
Leucadian Rock.:» Euripides also uses mainomai to describe Ino's state of mind when she 
jumps into the sea (Medea 1284: Iva paveioav èk 0cóv "Ino, mad by the will of the 
gods"). Aeschylus connects a leap into the sea with madness when Pelasgus tells the 
Danaids that they are in need of sound advice in the Suppliants 407-9: 


det tot BaOetac ppovtidoc owtnpiov, 
ôiknv KoAvpPntipos, ès puOóv poAeiv 
ded0pKdc Sppa, pnd’ Kyav ovopévov 


You need deep and salutary thinking, similar to a diver, going into the abyss with 
a keen eye, not overly intoxicated with wine. 


In this passage, Aeschylus conflates the metaphor of diving into a troubling question (as 
in Pl. Resp. 453d) with the feeling of physical abandonment that accompanies 
drunkenness (similar to Anacreon fr. 31 Page). The double metaphor expresses the 
bewilderment provoked by the Danaids’ situation. The problem they face is as deep as the 
sea, and trying to disentangle the issue is like diving into the abyss. The apparently 
random mention of drunkenness finds its explanation in the context of performance of 
the play, the Dionysia, a festival where wine and its effects played an important role in 
tragedies, comedies, and satyr plays. Furthermore, drunkenness emphasizes the inability 
to think rationally, a feeling that is generated by the extreme difficulty of the Danaids’ 
situation and illustrated by the image of the diver (koAvpBntipoc). Diving represents a 
complete loss of mental control in the face of a reality that is beyond human 
understanding.: Divers literally plunge into madness, whether it is delightful or 
distressing, Dionysiac or not. The notions of immateriality and flying implied in the verbs 
used to describe diving emphasize that the physical gesture illustrates a mental process in 
which the soul violently leaps forward. 


Crossing Cosmic Boundaries 


Diving into the sea operates a passage away from the ordinary world into another state of 
consciousness. This is literally the case with the Leucadian Leap described by Euripides in 
the Cyclops 164-74 and Anacreon fr. 31 (Page). Indeed, Nagy points out that the White 
Rock (Leukas Petré) marks the entrance to Hades in the Odyssey and is also the gateway 
to the land of dreams (Od. 24.11-12).12 A dive from the White Rock thus represents a 


passage into death or into another state of consciousness such as dreaming, madness, 
drunkenness, or love. 

Because it prompts a radical break from normal life, the Leucadian Leap allows for 
renewal. In particular, the leap allows those who are mad with passion to stop their 
course and change their experience, either by falling into love and drunkenness like 
Anacreon and Silenus, or by jumping out of love like Sappho in Menander's Leucadia 
(Strab. 10.2.9): 


"Eyer 8$ TO tob Aeukäta AmdAAwvoc iepov Kai TO GApa TO TOS ËPOTAG 
TOVELV TETLOTEUHÉVOV- OÙ 8r] AÉVETOL MPOTH Manga óc now ó 
Mévavôpos tov dréprourov Onpdoa Pawv’ oiotpõvt To piyar 
TETPAG KO THAEPAVOUG GALA KAT’ ebyr|v orjv, 6é6onot. VE. 


It features the temple of Apollo Leucatas and also the “leap” which was believed 
to end love. “This is where Sappho is said to have been the first,’ according to 
Menander, “chasing the proud Phaon, goaded by desire, she threw herself down 
the far-seen cliff in a leap according to her vow to you, lord and king” 


For Menander, as well as in later traditions, the Leucadian Leap was performed from a 
high white cliff on the island of Leucas.:s It is unspecified whether our earlier sources, 
Anacreon and Euripides, locate the leap on this actual cliff or on the imaginary White 
Rock of the Odyssey. However, the circumstances and effects of the leap according to 
Menander are similar to those described by Euripides and Anacreon. Sappho violently 
throws herself down the Leucadian cliff (piiyat) goaded by desire (oiotp@vti móð) for 
the indifferent Phaon. Her frenzy matches that of her predecessors, down to the verb used 
to describe her jump. In addition, the oistros “gadfly” which torments Sappho is 
frequently associated with madness, as in the myth of Io.u The gadfly is also common in 
Dionysiac contexts, where it describes the halting and disorderly behavior of Maenads.:: 
Finally, according to Plato in Phaedrus 265b, love itself is a form of madness (€pwtiktyv 
paviav éprjoopév te &píotrv eivai “we said that the madness of love is the best"). 
Sappho, like Silenus and Anacreon's symposiast, dives down the cliff, mad with love, a 
frenzy that gives important Dionysiac overtones to the passage. As a result of her leap, 
Sappho forgets Phaon, just as Silenus forgets his misery by leaping down the cliff and 
into love (koóv Añoris "forgetting of cares; Eur. Cyclops 174).:« The leap, by changing 
the diver's state of consciousness, allows for a mental renewal.17 

As an etiology for this effect of the leap, Ptolemaios Chennos (a mythographer from 
the first century AD) recounts that when Aphrodite was desperately searching for her 
dead lover Adonis, she went to the temple of Apollo Erithios in Cypriote Argos.is She 
consulted the god, who brought her to Leucas and instructed her to dive off the cliff. After 
doing so, Aphrodite's love for Adonis ceased, and she asked Apollo the reason for this 
relief. The god answered that Leucas is the place where Zeus sits when he wants to be 
relieved of his love for Hera. Thus the Leucadian leap brings about an interruption in the 
state of one's life—even for the gods—which allows for revitalization. Zeus, like the other 
divers at Leucas, experiences a mental change which frees him from passion. However, 
Zeus does not dive down from the cliff. As the chief Olympian, he neither dies nor visits 
the Underworld, and therefore does not cross the gate of Hades that is represented by the 
White Rock. As for Aphrodite, she dives for love of a dead man. She plunges toward 
death and emerges renewed from the experience. In fact, the story recalls the rites 
performed in honor of Adonis, which emphasize the alternation between life and death. 
Women wailed for Adonis and planted temporary gardens which were eventually thrown 
into water. In myth, Adonis went back and forth between his two lovers Persephone and 
Aphrodite, and therefore between life and death.» 


Not only the White Rock, but any height from which one leaps down can evoke a dive 
into death. In the Homeric epics, fallen warriors are said to dive, face down, and crash 
into the dust. For instance, Epicles falls down from the walls of Troy when Ajax hits him 
with a stone (Il. 12.385-86): © © ap’ apvevtipt oikos kérne’ AY’ dYnAod mUpyov, 
Aire 5° ootéa Ovpóg "like a diver he fell from the high wall, and his spirit left his bones? 
The exact same formulation appears in Il 16.742-43 (Cebrion is hit with a stone by 
Patroclus) and Od. 12.413-14 (the pi lot of Odysseus's ship is hit on the head by the 
falling mast). We note the use of the verb katanintw “to fall down, a compound form of 
piptein, which, as we have seen, is common in descriptions of leaps into the sea and 
evokes both falling and flying. The movement of the dying warrior's body illustrates the 
flight of his immaterial soul into the afterlife. This distinction between the physical and 
immaterial parts of the warrior is emphasized by the contrast between dotéa "bones" and 
Ovpóc “spirit” 

The word used to compare warriors to divers is the relatively rare term &pveutp. 
Eustathius in his commentary to the Iliad 3.409.1-3 (Van der Valk) explains the meaning 
of the word in the Iliad 12.385-86 (the death of Epicles) as follows: 


Apveutipa dé Aéyet TOV kubiorntipa, Ws koi A xoxo, napà TOÙG 
APVAG, ot Ev TA TPOÏÉVOL ocavei kopiotóct TÓV cepa KUPITTOVTEG. 
"Etepot dé TOV SeAgive paoiv &pvevtipa, ó yàp appnv dSedrgic eni 
KEPAATV, Paotv, terat yoATVNS obo. 


He calls an acrobat a diver (arneutér), as also appears elsewhere, by comparison 
with lambs (arnas), which as they walk forward, perform acrobatics, as it were, 
jumping in the air. Others say that the dolphin is a diver, since indeed the male 

(arrén) dolphin, as they say, springs headfirst when the sea is calm. 


As explained by Eustathius, the metaphor used to describe Epicles’ death is that he 
plunges headfirst, either like an acrobat or like a dolphin diving into the sea. This last 
comparison is particularly significant in a death scene, since we have seen in Chapter 4 
that the dolphin is a psychopompic animal that brings souls to rest in Hades. The dolphin 
is also the animal that rescues distressed divers. As evoked by Socrates in Plato’s Republic 
453d, the animal famously carries Arion through death and back (Hdt. 1.24; see Chapter 
4). The death of Epicles is therefore compared to a leap into Hades during which his body 
flies off the wall in an arching motion in the manner of an acrobat or a dolphin. 

The word àpvevtip “diver” appears in the Homeric epics only to describe death 
scenes in which a warrior falls from a height. Outside of the Homeric epics, the word is 
rare but it is used in similar contexts.: In astronomical literature, the word àpvevtrjp 
"diver" describes the revolutions of the constellation Cassiopeia (Eudoxus fr. 90, 14 
Lasserre = Aratus Phaenomena 1.656) HAN’ Ty ès keqaArv ion Svet’ àpveutipt 
perpopévn yovatav “but she plunges headfirst like a diver, with her knees apart” Aratus's 
description suggests that the movement of celestial bodies is similar to a dive. The word 
he uses (àpvevtrjp) evokes death because of its specific use in the Homeric epics. 
However, much like the dives at Leucas, the daily death of the constellation is followed by 
renewal, as the stars dive into the Ocean and resurface every day.» This association 
brings to mind the famous krater of the Sun, Moon, and Stars (Fig. 16).27 On the krater, 
Helios rides his chariot up into the sky while Selene retreats and the Stars, personified as 
young men, dive into the Ocean from a rock. The image represents the alternation of 
night and day, and the stars' revolutions are illustrated as a leap into the Ocean from a 
rock—perhaps the White Rock itself. Greek culture thus draws a direct parallel between 
the daily disappearance of celestial bodies and the disappearance of mortals when they 
die. Death is a plunge in the Ocean at the end of the cycle of life. 


—- 


Figure 16. Red-figure krater, ca. 430 BC. London, British Museum, E466. Photo: © The Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


The cosmological and eschatological notions attached to diving are further illustrated 
in the traditions concerning the death of the Hyperboreans. Pliny 4.89 and Pomponius 
Mela 3.31-33 report that the Hyperboreans, when they are satisfied with their happy life 
of continual banqueting, crown themselves with garlands and dive into the sea from a 
certain rock (ex certa rupe, e quadam rupe “from some rock").» Both Pliny and Mela 
specify that the Hyperboreans live at the northernmost edge of the world, where the orbit 
of the stars reaches its farthest point (sub ipso siderum cardine “under the very hinge of 
the stars,” cardines mundi extremique siderum ambitus “the hinges of the world and the 
farthest point of the orbit of the stars"). The Hyperboreans' dive can thus be understood 
as a literal illustration of the passage to the afterlife, where mortals cross the physical and 
ontological boundaries that delimit the earth, the sky, and the sea at the very edge of the 
world. Considering the location of the Hyperboreans' country at the extremities of the 
earth, the rock they dive from may very well be the White Rock that stands at the 
entrance of Hades. 

From this rock, the Hyperboreans' dive brings them directly into Hades.30 Mela 3.33 
calls the leap funus eximium “an excellent funeral rite? and Pliny 4.89 writes hoc genus 


sepulturae beatissimum "this is the most blessed form of burial? The unequivocal 
chthonian significance of the words funus and sepultura shows that the leap actually 
brings the Hyperboreans under the earth. Such a conception emphasizes the circular 
trajectory accomplished by the divers, as they fly around the earth and through the sea in 
their plunge and end up in the Underworld. This conception already appears in the 
Odyssey 20.61-65, when Penelope wishes to be whisked away by a gust of wind and 
plunge (B&Aot) into the Ocean.s A few lines later, Odyssey 20.80-81, Penelope imagines 
this process to bring her under the earth. A dive thus bridges between earth, sky, and sea, 
and allows a direct transition between the surface and the Underworld. 

The immediacy of the Hyperboreans' transition to the afterlife by means of a dive 
explains why both Pliny and Mela call the Hyperboreans' death "the best possible kind of 
burial? Indeed, this manner of death, in which the deceased dive into the afterlife from 
the very boundary of Hades, trumps the need for burial rites. Funerary rituals are a 
means of mediation between life and death that allow the deceased to enter Hades. The 
rituals are meant to appease the soul of the dead, purify the pollution that they leave 
behind, and channel the grief of the family. However, Pliny and Mela, as well as 
numerous other authors, state that the Hyperboreans know no disease or strife and that 
they grow old happily while surrounded with every luxury.» They choose the moment of 
their death and welcome it, since it happens at a time when they feel fully satisfied with 
life.ss For these reasons, the soul of the Hyperboreans needs no appeasement, their death 
incurs no pollution because no corpse is left behind,s: and their departure causes no grief. 
Finally, the Hyperboreans experience no fear or mental turmoil as they die. According to 
Mela, they leap happily, crowned with garlands (Mela 3.32: hilares redimiti sertis). This 
ideal end to an ideal life is meant as foil for the lives and deaths of ordinary mortals, 
whose dives are, as we have seen, always characterized by distress, madness, or delirium. 
For ordinary mortals, the rush of diving represents the fear and turmoil that agitate the 
soul at the moment of death, as men plunge into the unknown.:: 


Desire, Diving, and Death 


In keeping with these traditions, Hellenistic and later poets use the motif of a leap into 
the sea to illustrate the emotional turmoil, death, and renewal that accompany 
unsuccessful love chases. Apriate, pursued by the hero Trambelus, throws herself into the 
sea (&avcr]v piya) and dies in the shallows.: Boline, a girl from Achaea, is pursued by 
Apollo. She leaps into the sea (apeivar O&Aaooav adtiv) and becomes immortal by the 
grace of the god. Finally, the Cretan Britomartis flees from the love-crazed Minos (Call. 
Hymn to Artemis 189: tvowjOeic bx’ Epwtt “distraught with love").ss After a nine-month 
chase, exhausted and cornered, she throws herself into the sea (Paus. 2.30.3: éppupev 
&avtr|v "she threw herself”), where she lands in some fishing nets and becomes Dictynna 
(“the Lady of the Net"). In Pausanias's version, Britomartis is transformed into a goddess 
by Artemis and receives a cult on Crete as well as on Aegina under the name Aphaia 
"She who disappears" 

In all these stories, the violence of the pursuer's desire and the equally violent 
rejection from the pursued ends with a leap into the sea as an expression of the deranged 
state of mind of both protagonists. The leap resolves the conflict by placing the object of 
desire forever out of reach and assuaging her distress. In the case of Britomartis, the leap 
into the sea ends her mortal life while allowing her to live on in the invisible world of the 
gods, a transition that is made clear by her new name “Aphaia” Through death, she 
experiences a change in consciousness as she becomes an immortal and invisible goddess. 
Similarly, Boline is made immortal and Apriate is remembered for her death, which is a 


certain form of immortality. It is noteworthy that none of these girls leave their mortal 
body behind (the name *Aphaia" indicates a sudden disappearance). This pollution-free 
death removes the girls suddenly and completely from the world while leaving open the 
possibility of their survival in a different state of existence. 

But what do love chases represent, and why do they often conclude with a leap into 
the sea? Sourvinou-Inwood and Dowden have established that love chases in Greek 
mythology correspond to stories of marriage, sometimes group marriage, as in the case of 
the Proetids.» Furthermore, Sourvinou-Inwood stresses the connections of male coming- 
of-age with hunting and racing, as well as the common metaphor according to which 
unmarried girls are wild animals: to marry is to catch and tame an animalistic young girl 
who then becomes a bride. Commenting on myths in which maidens escape from the 
chase, in particular the story of Daphne, Dowden proposes that the maidens in these 
myths exclude themselves from the human community by refusing sexuality and 
marriage.: In Daphne's case, her metamorphosis into a laurel tree to elude Apollo's 
relentless chase represents this exclusion. If we apply Dowden's conclusions to the 
unsuccessful love chases mentioned above, we understand that the leap into the sea 
removes the girls from society and breaks all their bonds with the community.» Leaping 
into the sea is thus a double-edged weapon, as the girls certainly escape their pursuers, 
but they remain virgins forever and never integrate the community as married women. 
For this reason, it is appropriate to find Aphaia associated with Artemis, an eternal virgin 
who is nonetheless preoccupied with the transition to marriage.« 

In our myths, the sea is an impassable barrier that the girls put up between 
themselves and their pursuers as a refusal of marriage. This function of the sea contrasts 
sharply with other instances where a pursuit or erotic story ends with an immersion. We 
have seen in the story of Danae that water, in particular underground fresh water, can 
represent fertility and a nuptial bath (see Chapter 3).s Dowden has also stressed this 
significance of water in the myth of the Proetids. He interprets Melampous's final 
purification of the Proetids in a spring or river as an evocation of nuptial bathing rituals, 
which prepare maidens to welcome their new husbands and transition to womanhood. 
Fresh water is thus opposed to seawater, since the former promotes fertility and the latter 
ensures eternal sterility as a virgin, forever unmarried.« 

Moschus fr. 3 (Gow) exploits this contrast between salt and fresh water and reworks 
the traditional motif of the love chase when he describes the union of Alpheius and 
Arethusa by means of a leap into the sea: 


Ages petà Iicav Env kata zóvrov ó8ebr, 
Épxetou cic Apéloioav &yov Kotiwn@dpov Ldap, 
Edva PEPOV KAA púa Kai &vOgo Kai kóvtv ipáv, 
Kai Babds epBaiver rois kúpaocı t&v 68 06acoav 
vépOev drotpoxe, koù plyvutat xov bOop, 

à 8 oùk oi8e 06 aoco Otepxopévo TOTAPOLO. 
KOpOG 8eivoOérac kakopáyxavos aivà SLSdOKOV 
Kai rotapdv Où PiATPOV "Epog edidaée xoAvprv. 


When Alpheius makes his way under the sea from Pisa, he comes to Arethusa, 
driving the water that makes the wild olives grow, and bearing marriage gifts of 
beautiful leaves and flowers and sacred dust, and he walks deep under the waves 
and runs under the sea, and he does not mingle his water with the brine, and the 
sea does not know that the river is passing through. That scheming boy, teacher of 
mischief, Eros, taught a river to dive with a spell. 


In this poem, the nymph Arethusa has already fled beyond the sea by the grace of 


Artemis to escape the pursuing river Alpheius.s Undeterred, Alpheius plunges 
(koAvuBñv) under the sea without mixing his own water with it (koù piyvutat bôaoiv 
bdwp). Moschus subtly conveys that Alpheius manages to catch Arethusa by bringing his 
own fertile fresh water to her (épyetat eig Ap£0oicav &yov kotivnpépov bôwp) through 
the sterile salt water of the sea. Alpheius and Arethusa's marriage is suggested by the 
word é5va “marriage gifts" and by the tradition according to which underground tunnels 
physically connected the Peloponnesian river Alpheius with the spring Arethusa in 
Sicily. Such a connection evokes the couple’s physical union. The closure of the poem, in 
typical Hellenistic fashion, presents Eros as a mischievous boy (xópog OeioOécag 
Kkakonäxavoc) and evokes love magic (iè iAtpov). The last word, koAvpfiiv “to dive; 
emphasizes the unexpected result of Alpheius and Arethusa's respective dives, which is 
marriage. 

Alpheius's successful dive for Arethusa contrasts with Polyphemus's pathetic attempt 
at catching the nimble Galatea. Posidippus fr. 19.7-8 (Austin-Bastianini) writes: 


oùk cv uv TloAbenpos eBaotace, ovv lalateiai 
TUKVA koAvppricac ainoAwóc SUGEPwC: 


Polyphemus could not have lifted it, the love-sick goatherd who often dived with 
Galatea (trans. Hunter) 


The image of the clumsy Cyclops attempting to swim and dive reveals his all-consuming 
desire, as he pursues a passion that is fated to be unsuccessful. In fact, Theocritus in the 
roughly contemporary Idyll 11.10-11 calls Polyphemus’s love by the name of madness: 
pato Sob pi&Aot o8? POS ove Kikivvoic, GAA’ ópOoíc poviouc “he did not love with 
apples, roses, or locks of hair but with utter madness”x Polyphemus's dives are an 
expression of a deranged state of mind, since Galatea's very nature as a sea-nymph marks 
her as unattainable for a Cyclops. Nonetheless, Polyphemus pleads desperately for her to 
come out of the sea to consort with him in his cave: tav yAavkàv dé 0&Xaocoav Ex nori 
xXépoov ópeyOciv. &&iov Ev Tdvtpw map’ piv r&v voktra diakEic "leave the gray sea 
pounding on the beach. You will spend the night pleasantly with me in my cave" (Theoc. 
11.44-45). On the one hand, Theocritus makes it clear that the sea is an impassable 
obstacle to love. On the other hand, he stresses that the ground, in fact the underground 
location of Polyphemus's cave, is appropriate for sexual activity (cf. Danae's underground 
prison becoming a bridal chamber, Chapter 3). The fastness of the ground supports stable 
unions, while the vast and indefinite space of the sea impedes social and marital bonds.:: 
Because the sea is an obstacle to matrimony, a leap into the sea before marriage 
illustrates a young woman's unrealized erotic potential, as in the story of Parthenos and 
Molpadia. These girls are the daughters of Staphylus and the sisters of Rhoeo (on Rhoeo, 
see Chapter 3).s2 Parthenos and Molpadia fall asleep while they are guarding Staphylus's 
wine, at the moment when Staphylus has just discovered the beverage. Swine come in 
and break the wine jars. When Parthenos and Molpadia realize what happened, they are 
terrified at the thought of their father's anger. They run to the sea and throw themselves 
into the water from high rocks (£autàc piyar). Apollo, out of respect for Rhoeo, takes the 
girls up and establishes them in heroic cults.:: Parthenos receives a cult in Boubastos on 
the Chersonese, while Molpadia takes the name of Hemithea and receives a cult in 
Kastabos.s Hemithea becomes famous for helping all humanity: she cures the sick and 
eases women's labor. Like Aphaia, Parthenos and Hemithea disappear from the world 
before they can attain womanhood. Like Aphaia's patron divinity Artemis, they are 
preoccupied with women's issues although they are eternal virgins (Parthenos means "the 
Virgin"). Finally, also like Aphaia, their leap into the sea ends their lives prematurely, but 
allows their physical disappearance and entry into the world of the gods, a transition that 


is particularly emphasized by the name of Hemithea, "the half-goddess.” Their leap into 
the sea prompts a physical and psychological change, as they attain immortality and a 
new level of consciousness. 

In the story, Staphylus causes his daughters' disappearance instead of being the agent 
of their marriage, which should be his duty according to the conventions of Greek society. 
As the son of Dionysus, Staphylus represents two important aspects of the god.: On the 
one hand, Staphylus's uncontrolled anger and violence spur his daughters to dive into the 
sea, which strongly recalls the associations between Dionysus, violence, and mania (cf. 
Dionysus's own dive for fear of Lycurgus’ violence, Il. 6.123-43). On the other hand, as 
the inventor of viticulture and of the custom of mixing wine with water, Staphylus 
provides the abandonment of drunkenness, just like Dionysus himself. This aspect of the 
story is particularly important in the version reported by Parthenius in Love Stories 1. 
According to Parthenius, a man named Lyrcus of Nicaenetus had no children with his 
wife and went to inquire about it at Didyma. The oracle responded that he would have a 
child with the first woman he would encounter on his way home. On his return journey, 
Lyrcus was Staphylus’s guest in Boubastos. Staphylus was aware of the oracle delivered 
to Lyrcus and he desired grandchildren. Therefore, Staphylus ensured that Lyrcus became 
drunk and slept with Hemithea. Lyrcus was angry when he discovered the plot, but he 
nevertheless gave his belt to Hemithea as a token of recognition for the future child. Years 
later, Hemithea’s son Basilus went to find Lyrcus in Nicaenetus and became the ruler of 
his father’s kingdom. In this version of the story, Staphylus embodies some rather 
disquieting aspects of Dionysus as he uses wine to intoxicate and deceive his guest, as 
well as subvert his daughter’s marriage. 

In this version as in the one reported by Diodorus, Hemithea never marries. She 
remains a parthenos although she is a mother, much in the way Danae does, who is also 
prevented from marrying by her own father (see Chapter 3). In both cases, the father’s 
shirking of his duty stems from questions of inheritance. Neither Hemithea nor Danae 
has brothers, and the family dynamics are upended. Acrisius attempts to resolve the issue 
by preventing Danae from marrying so as to keep the estate within the patriarchal line. 
Staphylus aims to have a fatherless grandson by forcing his daughter to become pregnant 
out of wedlock. Thus Hemithea, like Danae, never realizes her full potential as a woman, 
since she never marries or integrates society as a proper matron. 


Metamorphosis into Aquatic Birds 


Matrimonial failure is essentially a disappearance from the community, as there is no 
established place for single adults in the ideal Greek social organization. We have seen 
that a leap into the sea illustrates such a disappearance: the protagonists vanish without a 
trace. They are believed to continue living in an intermediary space, not quite dead but 
separated from other humans. This in-between existence is often depicted as a 
metamorphosis into marine birds, because these animals literally live in between earth, 
sky, and sea. 

Asteria “the Star” embodies such an intermediary station. She is a sky divinity, the 
daughter of Coeos and Phoebe and therefore sister of Leto. Relentlessly pursued by Zeus, 
Asteria transforms herself into a quail and leaps into the sea.s; Finally, Asteria becomes 
the sacred island of Delos after having abandoned her bird shape. She transitions from a 
celestial body into a flying bird, and finally into a piece of earth which floats on the sea 
(Delos was a floating island before receiving Leto).s This unsteady position reflects 
Asteria’s refusal of sexuality. She remains on the margins of society, and therefore has no 
fixed place. Even as a quail, Asteria lives a transient existence: these birds migrate from 


Africa to Europe every year and were frequently seen resting on passing ships.» The 
quails thus disappear every fall to return in the spring, much like Asteria, who disappears 
from the sky to reappear in the sea. Asteria's metamorphosis into a quail also emphasizes 
her unrealized erotic potential. Ihe quail frequently appears in domestic scenes in 
association with women,» and is a common love present. The famous sixth-century 
Kore of Miletus holds a quail in her arms as a pet or perhaps as a sign of her blooming 
attractiveness.«2 

Similarly, Alcyone and Ceyx cross between the elements and are transformed into 
birds as an illustration of their lost love. The couple’s matrimonial happiness is shattered 
when Ceyx dies in a shipwreck. Desperate and lonely, Alcyone throws herself into the 
sea, and the pair is metamorphosed into halcyons. The halcyon is a species of marine bird 
identified with the kingfisher, an appropriate bird to represent Alcyone and Ceyx’s love 
since it is notoriously monogamous.« In Antiquity, kingfishers were believed to rear their 
young on floating nests during a period of calm at sea in winter called “the Halcyon 
Days”:5 The floating nest reflects Alcyone and Ceyx’s situation: their life as a couple and 
as a part of society has ended, and they have no fixed home. Their intermediary station 
between earth, sky, and sea is made clear by the astral associations of the story. Ceyx is 
the son of the Morning Star,« and Alcyone is one of the Pleiades.s In Antiquity, the rising 
and setting of the Pleiades was used to determine the beginning and end of winter. As a 
couple, Alcyone and Ceyx thus evoke the cycle of night and day, the cycle of the seasons, 
and the cycle of life and death. Their break with the world resolves their sorrow. Aleman 
and Simonides write that halcyons sing melodiously, are holy, and are free from cares. 
The calm at sea that is granted them to raise their young also indicates a moment of 
release from trouble and deadly dangers, a respite that Alcyone and Ceyx obtain through 
their death. 

Unfulfilled love and longing is also the reason why Aesacus is metamorphosed into a 
duck. This son of Priam and Alexirrhoe is in love with the nymph Hesperia.» He chases 
her, and she, terrified, runs away from him. In her frenzy, she steps on a snake and soon 
dies.;: Desperate, Aesacus throws himself into the sea from a steep rock. Tethys pities him 
and turns him into a duck, but Aesacus keeps trying to kill himself by diving into the sea. 
As a result, the mergus "diver" duck is known for its habit of diving repeatedly beneath 
the water.» In this story too, the dive is associated with the cycle of the cosmos. Aesacus's 
beloved is Hesperia “the Eve ning Sky, the nymph of the west. As we saw in Chapter 1, 
the west is associated with the sunset and with death. The White Rock and Hades are 
located in the western Ocean, as well as the island of the Hesperides, the guardians of 
immortality. By diving into the sea for Hesperia, Aesacus leaps into the sunset, and thus 
into death and the afterlife. His metamorphosis into a duck emphasizes his physical as 
well as his psychological transition. 

Such transitions are suggested by the very nature of aquatic birds: they have 
amphibious living habits and they disappear and reappear in the course of their yearly 
migrations. They thus constantly transition between elements and are an apt image to 
represent psychological transitions. Moreover, flying evokes weightlessness and a journey 
across cosmic boundaries, as when Hermes crosses between the worlds of mortals, 
immortals, and the dead with his winged sandals.;5 As Plato explains in Phaedrus 246d-e, 
the human soul itself is winged. The wings are the part of the mortal body that most 
participates of the divine because wings bring the soul up to the sky to enjoy divine 
sights. Thus, the brief moment of flight experienced by divers can be seen as a movement 
of the soul, which launches itself up into the sky and then plunges down into the sea. The 
entire process is captured metaphor ically as a metamorphosis into an aquatic bird and 
expresses the notion of a spiritual journey. 

In fact, aquatic birds often appear in funerary iconography as a representation of the 


soul's journey to the afterlife. Aquatic birds stand under the funerary bed on the 
Dipylon amphora.» On an Attic Geometric krater depicting a funerary procession, the 
birds appear among the mourners and on the funerary chariot.x On a large series of Attic 
white-ground lekythoi, ducks and birds are given as funerary offerings or are held by the 
dead embarking in Charon's boat.;; On many other vases, cranes and herons attend while 
mourners honor a funerary stele.» In mythology, the dead companions of Achilles,» 
Diomedes,» and Memnon are metamorphosed into aquatic birds,s: and they stand guard 
eternally at the resting place of their leaders. The mournful cries of the birds of Diomedes 
earned them the name of “souls of the damned; and the birds of Memnon were known 
as avtitvxot “trade-ins for souls?^s In all three cases, the tombs are located in remote 
areas and surrounded by the sea as an indication of their separation from the land of the 
living. The tomb of Diomedes is on a desolate island off the coast of Apulia, and the 
tomb of Memnon is on the shore of the Hellespont. The tomb of Achilles is on the island 
of Leuké “the White Island" at the mouth of the Black Sea.s; The White Island seems to be 
the eastern counterpart of the White Rock as the gateway to the land of the dead. The 
ghosts of Achilles, Patroclus, Ajax, Antilochus, Medea, Helen, and Iphigeneia live there.s 
Sailors who pass the White Island during the daytime can hear the clash of weapons, and 
by night, they hear the sounds of joyful banqueting.s The presence of aquatic birds on 
such a ghost island emphasizes their ability to live in the intermediary space between life 
and death, between the visible and the invisible worlds.:: 

In addition to their funerary and eschatological significance, aquatic birds are 
associated with women and eroticism, which explains their prevalence in love stories 
involving females.» Dowden points out that iconography often associates domestic and 
erotic scenes with long-legged aquatic birds such as cranes and herons, as well as stouter 
ducks and quails. The animals appear as pets on women's laps or as lover's gifts.» 
Analyzing the Arcadian myth of the Stymphalian Birds killed by Heracles, Dowden notes 
that statues of maidens with long birds' legs stood behind the temple of Stymphalian 
Artemis.» In the myth, the Stymphalian birds fled out of the forest from a pack of wolves 
and came to live at the sanctuary of Artemis near a lake. Knowing that wolves in 
Arcadian myth and ritual symbolize young men undergoing rites of passage to 
adulthood, Dowden suggests that this myth is similar to that of the Proetids: a group of 
maidens flees from a group of young men. The location of the myth in the Arcadian 
wilderness near the sanctuary of Artemis, a virgin goddess, only reinforces this 
interpretation by stressing the wild nature of the maidens and their refusal of sexuality. 
The data collected by Bevan on bird dedications in Greek sanctuaries support Dowden's 
interpretation. Bevan demonstrates that, while bird figurines were offered to both male 
and female divinities, they were offered in preference to virgin female deities such as 
Athena, Aphaia, and Artemis.» Other animal figurines such as horses are scarce in the 
sanctuaries of female virgin deities, but far outnumber bird figurines in sanctuaries 
dedicated to male deities.»: 

Penelope herself, Dowden continues, is named after a duck, the zjvéAoy (a wild duck 
or goose)s because she was saved from death by this bird when her parents threw her 
into the sea to avenge the death of Palamedes.» The woman who later becomes the object 
of the suitors' desire is thus identified as an aquatic bird, and her name supports her 
reputation for attractiveness. Yet, Penelope will submit to no intercourse with the suitors 
and ends up causing their death. She even has a dream in which her geese are mangled by 
the eagle Odysseus (Od. 535-70), which shows that despite the desire Penelope generates, 
she will not engage in sexual activity with the suitors. Penelope's name thus evokes her 
own attractiveness as well as the suitors’ desire and their demise, all associations which 
are consistent with other love stories featuring aquatic birds. Furthermore, Penelope's 
name emphasizes her unsettled matrimonial situation as she waits at home for an absent 


husband. Just as Odysseus is lost in the undefined space of the sea, not quite alive but not 
quite dead, so too Penelope is lost in the social structure of Ithaca, not quite married but 
not quite single. As in the case of other figures metamorphosed into aquatic birds, 
Penelope's duck name emphasizes that she is at the center of a contradictory nexus of 
death and desire, marriage and maidenhood. 


Ino-Leucothea: The Shearwater Goddess 


Another unsettled marital situation prompts Ino-Leucothea's metamorphosis into a 
shearwater (a large marine duck). Ino is the second wife of Athamas, and is therefore 
the stepmother of Phrixus and Helle, the children of Athamas's first wife Nephele. As a 
typical Greek stepmother, Ino wants to kill Phrixus and Helle to ensure her own 
children's preeminence.» Alternatively, Ino plans the killing because she is in love with 
Phrixus.» Either way, Ino represents a major perturbation in the dynamics of the nuclear 
family. To accomplish her crime, she persuades the women of Thebes to parch the grain 
which had been saved for sowing. When the crop fails, Ino contrives for the messengers 
sent to Delphi to come back with an oracle ordering that Phrixus be sacrificed.» Nephele 
sends a golden ram to Thebes to rescue Phrixus and Helle. The children are brought to 
Colchis by the flying ram, but Helle falls into the sea on the way and gives her name to 
the Hellespont. Phrixus hangs on, and once arrived in Colchis, he is honored by Aeetes, 
who gives him his daughter in marriage in exchange for the sacrifice of the golden ram to 
Zeus. After all this, and seeing the utter ruin of her plans, Ino jumps into the sea where 
she becomes the goddess Leucothea. 

Ino is a dangerous enemy for the family and the community. She threatens both the 
natural and human cycles by parching the grain and attempting to kill the royal children. 
Her departure through a leap into the sea is a welcome relief for the Thebans and recalls 
the precipitation of scapegoats into the sea which was practiced at Leucas and elsewhere 
in Greece. As indicated in Chapter 1, such rituals were intended to promote the fertility of 
the soil by staging the rejection of an undesirable individual who was carrying symbols 
of sterility.: The scapegoat is literally thrown off the earth into the sterile depths of the 
sea and forbidden to ever return. Similarly, Ino's dive into the sea marks the end of 
sterility and the return of fertility for the land of Thebes. The royal line is also preserved, 
as Phrixus marries the daughter of Aeetes, and in some sources the sons of Phrixus return 
to Boeotia to reclaim their lost kingdom, an outcome that emphasizes the community's 
recovery from this experience. 

Ino leaves the community of mortals forever by dying in the sea. Perhaps as early as 
the sixth century, funeral dirges were sung and sacrifices were offered to commemorate 
her death.» Yet Ino's life does not end. She becomes the immortal goddess Leucothea 
who rescues Odysseus when he is just about to drown (Od. 5. 333-55).: In the shape of a 
shearwater, Leucothea flies out of the sea to give Odysseus her veil, a magical item that 
allows him to reach the land of the Phaeacians safely. Odysseus's experience thus 
mirrors Ino's own. Like her, he escapes suffering through an experience of death which 
ends in salvation.ws Leucothea's duck shape emphasizes that she has passed through 
death and is now beyond the mortal condition. Perhaps for this reason, shear-waters are 
said to be the last witnesses of the death of drowning sailors in three poems of the Greek 
Anthology and in Callimachus's Epigram 58 (Pfeiffer).: The birds signal death, but they 
also symbolize a passage beyond death, to the afterlife or even to immortality. 

Along with Ino's immortality comes a radical mental change. Her wickedness is 
replaced by benevolence and sympathy for mortals in distress. In the Odyssey, we are told 
that Ino-Leucothea takes pity on Odysseus because he is lost at sea and suffering 


(Ékénoev GA@pevov, &Aye’ Exovta, Od. 5.336). Similarly, sailors pray to Leucothea during 
storms and at the outset of navigation. A votive inscription from the theater of Athens 
calls her the Savior, the Harbor-Goddess.: In the Samothracian Mysteries, Ino's veil was 
a symbol of salvation that mimicked Odysseus’s rescue.ws Ino's leap into the sea, by 
taking her through death and into the divine sphere, operates a complete renewal that 
transforms the villain into a savior. 

The second version of the myth of Ino also emphasizes death and renewal. In this 
version, Ino nurses Dionysus after the death of her sister Semele.ii0 This second version 
shares many characteristics with the first one, especially the focus on children and the 
family. Indeed, by nursing Zeus's illegitimate child, Ino subverts the dynamics of the 
divine family and incurs Hera's wrath. The goddess sends madness to Ino and Athamas 
as punishment for their protection of Dionysus. As a result, Athamas mistakes his eldest 
son Learchus for a deer and shoots him with an arrow. Ino, clasping her second child 
Melicertes in her arms, leaps into the sea.::: In several sources, Ino, in her madness, kills 
Melicertes and sometimes Learchus too by boiling them in a cauldron, and then leaps into 
the sea with Melicertes.12 She becomes the immortal goddess Leucothea and joins the 
company of the Nereids, while Melicertes receives heroic honors at the Isthmus (see 
Chapter 4).1 In this version of the myth, both the mortal and the immortal families are in 
turmoil due to Ino's actions. Just as in the first version of the myth, Ino's leap into the sea 
resolves the conflict and brings closure after unspeakable crimes have been committed 
against innocent children. 

Ino's crime against her sons finds a close parallel in the figure of Medea, the witch of 
Colchis, who murdered her children because she was jealous of her husband's new wife. 
In Euripides’ tragedy, Medea compares herself to Ino and laments: © yvvouxóv A£yog 
moAbmovov, doa Bpotois épe~ac õn kaká “bed of women full of pain, how many ills 
have you caused for mortals!" (Eur. Medea 1282-91). Euripides makes it clear that both 
Ino and Medea's "beds; namely their marital situations, were the cause of their crimes. 
Euripides follows the Dionysiac version of the myth of Ino, so perhaps he means that 
Semele's illegitimate affair with Zeus ultimately caused Ino's crime. Aristotle also 
associates Ino with Medea when he gives Ino as an example regarding one topic in the 
Rhetoric and in the paragraph immediately following, gives Medea as an example of a 
different topic. Perhaps Aristotle's train of thought was following Euripides' tragedy. 
Finally Philostratus Heroicus 740.17 (Olearius), indicates that the rites performed to 
appease the soul of Ino's son Melicertes are the same as those performed for the children 
of Medea. Overall, Ino and Medea's crimes are perceived as equivalent not only because 
the little victims are similar, but also because of the motivations. Both set of murders, 
which illustrate a horrid subversion of motherhood, stem from troubled family 
dynamics.i In both cases, the solution is to utterly remove the perpetrator from the 
community. Medea disappears into the sky on a chariot pulled by dragons and Ino leaps 
into the sea.:s Both women’s crimes are too dangerous for them to remain in the 
community in any way. For this reason, no bodies are left behind, no trace whatsoever of 
the evil women's presence. 

Yet Ino the child killer is also the nurse and protector of the little Dionysus. For this 
reason, she was honored as a kourotrophic divinity, a goddess who watches over the 
growth and maturation of young men. Athletic contests of ephebes were held in her 
honor at Miletus. She was also frequently associated with her son Melicertes on 
Corinthian coinage,: and in Melitaia (Thessaly) she was worshipped specifically as the 
nurse of Dionysus.:s According to Pausanias 3.24.4, the people of Brasiae in Laconia 
brought visitors to the grotto where Ino hid the baby Dionysus. 

Ino's madness and her paradoxical relationship to children make her a quintessential 
Maenad.::» Indeed, the name “Maenad” is derived from the verb mainomai “to be mad” 


These frenzied female worshippers of Dionysus were said to tear little animals to shreds 
with their bare hands. Sometimes, the victims were not animals but the Maenads' own 
children, like Agave's son Pentheus in Euripides Bacchae. According to Hyginus, 
Euripides depicted Ino as a Maenad in his lost tragedy Ino.:» In this version of the myth, 
Ino leaves Thebes to participate in the Dionysiac festival in the wilds of Mount Parnassus. 
After she has been gone for a long time, Athamas, believing she is dead, marries Themisto 
and has children with her. Themisto is thus the stepmother in this version of the myth, 
and she wants to kill the children of Ino. Themisto asks Ino, who has returned disguised 
as a servant in the meantime, to dress her rival's children in dark clothes while her own 
are dressed in white. Ino swaps the clothing and Themisto kills her own children. 
Realizing her crime, she kills herself; Ino leaps into the sea with Melicertes in fear of 
Athamas's vengeance. In this version, Ino the Maenad forces Themisto "Justice" to act like 
a Maenad and kill her own children, an act that utterly destroys her. As for Ino, her leap 
into the sea illustrates her Dionysiac madness and her complete separation from the 
community, a separation that her worship of Dionysus had already effected.12: 

Ino's association with Dionysus may also be the reason she was thought to have 
oracular powers, as Maenads are often said to possess such knowledge.» At Magnesia on 
the Maeander, Ino-Leucothea had an oracular cult in which she was associated with 
Dionysus and the Maenads.: In Epidauros Limera, Ino-Leucothea had a sacred lake 
through which she delivered oracles.12« Larson notes that this lake was probably thought 
to connect to the Underworld.:;s Ino thus seems to share Dionysus's ability to visit the 
Underworld while being immortal.:» In fact, both Ino and Dionysus are partly mortal, 
they both die (cf. Semele, who dies during her pregnancy and Dionysus/Zagreus, who is 
dismembered by the Titans and revived in a cauldron by the gods), and they are both 
renewed as immortal gods. Perhaps for this reason, Leucothea Chthonia “Leucothea of 
the Earth" is associated with Hermes, Hekate, Pluto, and Persephone on a curse tablet 
found at Panticapea on the Black Sea.:; It is unclear whether this Leucothea is Ino or not, 
considering the many Leucotheai worshipped in the Eastern part of the Mediterranean. 
However, the associations with the powers of the Underworld as well as with Hermes, 
who travels between Hades and the surface, seem to underscore Ino's own passage in the 
Underworld and her renewal as an immortal goddess. This passage through death is 
probably the reason she possesses oracular powers (cf. Amphiaraus and Trophonius, both 
mortals who died and received the gift of prophecy).:» Furthermore, Ino’s leap into the 
sea places her in parallel with marine divinities such as Nereus, Proteus, and Thetis, who 
have oracular powers because they have access to the age-old knowledge hidden in the 
depths of the sea (see Chapter 1). We have seen in Chapter 1 that Glaucus, another mortal 
who becomes immortal and leaps into the sea, also acquires oracular powers when he is 
transformed into an Old Man of the Sea after being cleansed of his mortality in the 
Water.i» 

Death and renewal was an important aspect of the cult of Ino-Leucothea in the 
Roman period, where the cauldron Ino uses to cook her children in the Dionysiac version 
of the myth came to represent a transition to the afterlife and even a passage to 
immortality after death: Libanius in Or. 14.65 mentions a mystery cult of Ino that was 
active in his time in connection with the mysteries of the Cabiri and those of Demeter. 
Two inscriptions also attest to the “apotheosis” of worshippers in the cauldron used at the 
festival of Ino.131 While we have no details about these cults, it seems certain that the 
cauldron represents death and renewal. It recalls Dionysus-Zagreus’s own death and 
rebirth in a cauldron after his dismemberment by the Titans,» as well as Medea's 
rejuvenation of Aeson in a cauldron.:s These two figures, Dionysus/Zagreus and Medea, 
are closely associated with Ino. The three of them together form a rather perturbing trio, 
as they unite the opposites of life and death, child care and murder, joyful ecstasy and 


savage rites of sparagmos “dismemberment.” Ino resolves these oppositions through death 
in the sea, as she abandons her former self and finds renewal. She loses her mortal 
attributes in the sea, her mental disposition changes, and she finally reaches the divine 
world and immortality.13: 


Conclusion 


Diving into the sea separates an individual from the community and prepares his or her 
entrance in the world beyond, either the afterlife or the company of the gods. This effect 
of the leap is not limited to myth but was also actualized in cult, as demonstrated by the 
ritual immersion performed during the Great Mysteries of Eleusis. On 16 Boedromion, 
the initiates bathed in the sea to purify themselves and their offerings (piglets) before the 
ceremony.135 The mystai “initiates” all ran together into the sea shouting GAade póocou! 
"into the sea, initiates!" As a result, the initiates broke with their former life and entered a 
state in which they were ready to encounter the gods of Eleusis. The intermediary status 
of the initiates is illustrated by the fact that a break occurred at this moment in the 
ceremonies.is The immersion was followed by two days of intermission, a period during 
which the mystai stayed at home. Finally, the divine revelation that was offered during 
the final night of the Mysteries transformed the initiates forever.is7 They became part of a 
select group of worshippers who had witnessed the secret rites and therefore stood in a 
special relationship with the divine. Their dash into the sea evokes a breathless run 
away from the world and a quick, pollution-free death by drowning. Nonetheless, this 
death opens the door to renewal, an irreversible transformation through which the 
drowning leads to the acquisition of a new identity and a heightened level of 
consciousness as an initiate.» The goddesses of Eleusis, Demeter and Persephone, are 
particularly appropriate to monitor such a transition, as they preside over a cycle of death 
and renewal.1i0 


CHAPTER 6 


Figure 17. Cup of Exekias. Attic black-figure kylix from Vulci, ca. 530 BC. Munich, Staatliche 
Antikensammlungen, Inv. 8729. Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek München. Photo: 
Renate Kühling. 


The tension between life and death in Dionysus's personality finds a close parallel in 
the Greek conception of the sea. In fact, two stories show the god actually passing 
between life and death through the sea. The first is an obscure and probably late version 
of the myth of Dionysus's birth in which Semele and Dionysus are locked in a chest and 
cast into the sea, much like Danae and Perseus.» When the chest washes ashore in Brasiae, 
Semele is dead but the little Dionysus is alive. The story demonstrates the essential 
difference between Dionysus and his mother while also emphasizing the close 
intermeshing of life and death in the god's origins and personality. The marine context 
suggests that the episode literally takes place between life and death, as the voyage in the 
chest represents Semele's voyage to Hades and the outcome shows Dionysus's triumphant 
immortality. 

The second, more important story appears in the Iliad 6.123-43,0 where Dionysus 
runs away from Lycurgus's murderous madness and throws himself into the sea to finally 
find reassurance with Thetis. This dangerous leap evokes death by drowning, but it is 
accomplished in fear of an even worse, bloody death. Dionysus's fear in the face of a 
mortal (qofinOcíc, Sediota) is surprising in the broader context of Greek mythology—the 
only parallels are the battles between gods and mortals in the Iliad—and suggests that 
Dionysus's actions in this situation are modeled on the behavior of mortals. Indeed, 
Dionysus's fear is consistent with the fear of the mortals who perform leaps into the sea 
which we studied in Chapter 5. As we have seen, the gesture of diving into the sea is 
associated with mental turmoil and signals a definitive departure from the human 
community under the pressure of life-altering distress. In particular, Dionysus's leap into 
the sea and survival recalls Ino's leap and the story of Arion in which the protagonists 
pass through death to find the divine. Ino, Dionysus's nurse and the first Maenad, who is 
responsible for the murder of her children and maddened with guilt and fear, actually 


dies as a result of her leap—ritual dirges are even sung for her:: However, she finds 
immortality in the sea as the goddess Leucothea. As for Arion, he is pressured to dive into 
the sea by pirates who threaten to kill him. Arion is convinced that he will die in the sea 
(in many of our sources, he sings his own funerary lament) but he is rescued by a 
dolphin, a miracle that he interprets as a divine revelation. In this context, Dionysus's 
leap in fear of Lycurgus emphasizes both his mortal and his immortal nature, as the leap 
evokes death while its conclusion places Dionysus among the gods and reveals his 
immortality. Like the sea itself, Dionysus unites life, death, and the divine. 


The Life and Death of the Tyrrhenian Pirates 


The correlation between the intermediary nature of the sea and Dionysus's ability to 
manage the interplay between life and death is manifest in the story of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates. The story starts as a typical example of Dionysiac advent and rejection. The 
young Dionysus makes his epiphany on the seashore (&oàvr] mapa Biv’ àAóc àtpuyétoio 
“he appeared by the shore of the sterile sea Hymn. Hom. Bacch. 2) and is captured by 
unsuspecting pirates who expect to exact a hefty ransom from his family. This act of 
aggression toward the god—and the pirates’ very nature as aggressors—emphasizes the 
classic theme of opposition to Dionysus as well as the stark reversal operated by the god. 
Indeed, the pirates are doomed from the start. Led by a cruel fate (todc 8 r]ye KaKdc 
pópog “a sinister destiny led them on,” Hymn. Hom. Bacch. 8), the pirates seek to bind 
Dionysus. The god reveals his power by loosening all his bonds, making wine flow on the 
ship, growing a vine and ivy about the mast and sail, and finally transforming himself 
into a roaring lion while conjuring an illusory bear on the ship. At this point, when 
Dionysus in his lion shape is about to kill the captain, the terrified pirates leap into the 
sea to avoid a bloody death. Like other divers, and like Dionysus himself, they accomplish 
their leap out of deathly fear and compulsion (Hymn. Hom. Bacch. 48: époBnO_ev “they 
fled in fear”; Hymn. Hom. Bacch. 51-52: kaxóv pópov e&aAvovtec ... mHSnoav “they 
jumped to avoid a cruel fate").:5 The pirates’ leap into the sea thus marks the moment 
when they are overpowered and cease to oppose the god. 


Figure 18. Frieze of the choragic monument of Lysicrates, 335/334 BC. Illustration courtesy of Prof. 
Dr. Wolfgang Ehrhardt. 


The pirates' defeat at the hands of Dionysus is vividly illustrated on the monument of 
Lysicrates, erected to commemorate a choragic victory in 335/334 BC. On the frieze of the 
monument, the confrontation takes place on land as satyrs beat the pirates with their 
thyrsoi, the pine-cone topped staves of Dionysus's followers (Fig. 18).1 One satyr raises 


his thyrsus as he is about to strike a defeated pirate who is curled up under his knee.:; 
Another satyr threatens a pirate who seems to raise his hand in supplication, and a third 
chases a frightened pirate. Meanwhile, other satyrs carry torches and drink from two 
large kraters, Dionysus pets a panther, and several pirates are transformed into dolphins. 
They have dolphin heads and dorsal fins, but their legs are still visible as they bend their 
knees in a position that evokes a dive into the sea. The stark contrast between the land 
battle and the pirates' metamorphosis into sea animals underscores their passage into the 
sea and definitive departure from the human realm. This physical change that affects the 
very nature of the pirates recalls other changes operated by a leap into the sea discussed 
in previous chapters such as Glaucus's metamorphosis and suggests that a psychological 
change is afoot. 

Later authors, namely Seneca Oedipus 450-54 and Nonnus Dionysiaca 45.95-168, 
imprint a funerary connotation onto the scene with subtle, yet unmistakable touches. In 
these texts, ivy and vines grow on the pirates' ship and an illusion transforms the sea into 
a meadow (Aetióv, nemus).is In Nonnus, Dionysus also turns the mast of the pirates’ ship 
into a cypress tree.:» Both the cypress and the meadow evoke death. The cypress is a well- 
known funerary symbol dedicated to Hades and Persephone, among other divinities. 
Cypress trees are grown near tombs and used as a sign of mourning.» As for the meadow, 
Motte explains that it integrates both life and death since it is a locus amoenus 
appropriate to sustain life but also represents the ghostly beauty of the afterlife, where the 
dead wander in the meadows of the Underworld.: Meadows are associated with 
sexuality and Dionysiac worship, as in the description of an idyllic Dionysiac place of 
worship in Euripides’ Bacchae 1043-1152 or when Persephone is abducted by Hades in a 
flowery meadow (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 7). The word Aewuióv “meadow” can even designate 
female sexual parts, as in Euripides’ Cyclops 171. Yet, meadows also often cover 
underground passages that lead to Hades.» The meadow in which Persephone picks 
flowers opens to give way to the god of the dead himself, while Oedipus (Soph. OC 1590- 
91) and Ajax (Soph. Ajax 654-60) prepare for death in meadows in Sophocles’ tragedies. 
Cole notes that the Dionysiac meadow, as described for instance in Euripides’ Bacchae, is 
attractive but conceals death, since it eventually becomes the stage of Pentheus’s savage 
dismemberment.: By placing the pirates’ demise in a meadow, Seneca and Nonnus 
suggest that the pirates are in an ambiguous state between life and death. 

For our purposes, it is interesting that one of the most important characteristics of 
meadows is the presence of a source of fresh water, which keeps the grounds cool, fertile, 
and pleasant while acting as a tunnel to the Underworld. According to Diodorus 5.4.2, 
Persephone disappeared through the spring Cyane when she was abducted by Hades. 
Likewise, Amphiaraus was said to have risen up from the Underworld through a spring 
after his deification (Paus. 1.34.4). In Seneca’s Oedipus, Creon describes the ascent of the 
dead in a meadow watered by a dark spring (tristis umor, 545-46) and shaded by a 
cypress tree less than a hundred lines after the description of the illusory meadow created 
for the Tyrrhenian pirates (line 452). Thus, in the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates as told 
by Nonnus and Seneca, the freshwater of the spring is deceivingly replaced by the waters 
of the sea, which are well known for their deathly sterility (see Chapter 1), and are 
therefore here equivalent to the spring as a conduit to Hades. While the pirates seek to 
dance in the illusory beauty of a lush and well-watered meadow, they actually come in 
between life and death. Instead of a source of fertility and refreshment, the water of the 
illusory spring is the deadly water of the Underworld or the sterile water of the sea. 
Moreover, the illusion replaces the solidity of the land with the fluidity of the sea in a 
typically Dionysiac alternation between opposites. Finally, the illusion recalls the 
paradoxical formula mévtog atpvyetoc “the unharvested sea; which contrasts the 
fertility of land with the sterility of the sea. 


The interplay between life and death in the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates is further 
emphasized by the ambiguity of the pirates themselves in their relationship to life and 
death. Indeed, the Tyrrhenian pirates are notorious for a particularly gruesome form of 
torture, namely the binding of live prisoners with dead ones. Nonnus Dionysiaca 45.110 
interprets this tradition as meaning that the pirates threw their prisoners overboard when 
they were only half-dead (rjju0avric). Perhaps as an allusion to these tortures, in which 
Dionysus's retinue retaliates in kind, the monument of Lysicrates shows a satyr striking a 
pirate whose hands are bound and on whom a snake crawls. This live pirate is therefore 
helplessly confronted with a symbol of death. Overall, the pirates deal and are dealt an 
ambivalent death, even as they roam an intermediary space, namely the sea. Dionysus's 
treatment of the pirates thus responds to the pirates’ own ambiguity. 


Dolphins and Dionysiac Worship 


Yet the pirates' life does not end after their encounter with Dionysus. As they enter an 
intermediary state between life and death, they are transformed into dolphins, a 
metamorphosis that suggests that they actually become worshippers of Dionysus in his 
marine realm. Dolphins are common in sympotic imagery, where they regularly frame 
sympotic and other Dionysiac scenes by appearing under the handles of wine vessels, in 
particular kylikes and skyphoi, regardless of whether or not the scene on the vase takes 
place on land or at sea.x On sympotic vessels, dolphins also partake of wine and revelry 
(Fig. 19),27 accompany Dionysus,: serve as mounts for symposiasts,» or are playfully 
contrasted with hoplites (Fig. 20): Many symposiasts even undergo the same 
metamorphosis as the pirates, and vase paintings show them in the course of a 
progressive transformation into dolphins (Figs. 21 and 22).1 As Descoeudres explains, this 
metamorphosis represents the transformation operated on men by Dionysus at the 
symposium, and it therefore provides a context for the pirates’ metamorphosis.: By 
becoming dolphins, the Tyrrhenian pirates join Dionysus's retinue of revelers. 
Considering the dolphin's function as mediator between men and gods discussed in 
Chapter 4, it is unsurprising to find the animal in this role, especially when the pirates 
find themselves in an intermediary station between life and death. 
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Figure 19. Corinthian kylix, sixth century BC. Paris, Louvre, MNC 674. Photo: € RMN-Grand Palais / 
Art Resource, NY. 


Figure 20. Psykter of Oltos, Attic, ca. 520-510 BC. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
1989.281.69. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Norbert Schimmel Trust, 1989. 


The dolphin is so closely associated with the transformation of Dionysus's 
worshippers that the very shape of its body is used in the iconography of the symposium 
to emphasize the frenzy of drunken revelers. As described by Isler, two early Classical 
dinoi (mixing bowls used at the symposium) show dolphins jumping up and down with 
the curves of their bodies running in parallel to one another.:: Broad concentric circles in 
the bottom of the bowls accentuate the whirling effect produced by the dolphins and 
recall the disorientation of inebriated symposiasts. Similarly, on the psykter of Oltos (Fig. 
20), four hoplites ride dolphins in a circular motion around the vase.: The dolphins’ eyes 
are depicted as concentric circles to represent dizziness and drunkenness.ss The hoplites’ 
shields show wine vessels—an amphora, a kantharos, and a kylix—in alternation with 
whirling devices in the form of a triskele (three legs forming a whirligig), four spinning 


dolphins, and a curious gyrating symbol made up of the superimposition of three 
wings(?) and a chimera-like animal with the heads of a horse, peacock, and snake(?).:6 
When this psykter was floating in a krater and the two dinoi were filled up, the whirling 
dolphins would seem to be diving in and out of the wine. The image caricatures the 
symposiasts' eagerness to drink as the dolphins joyfully leap into the wine. In addition, as 
argued by Csapo, the circular motion of the dolphins' bodies recalls circular choral dances 
such as the dithyramb, which were especially performed in honor of Dionysus.s In the 
colorful imagery of the symposium, dolphins represent the contact between Dionysus and 
his worshippers when revelers allow themselves to be literally transformed by 
drunkenness, music, and dance, just as the Tyrrhenian pirates are transformed by the 
power of Dionysus. Alternatively, or in addition, the dolphins allude to the connections 
seen by the Greeks between the sea and wine (otvoza m6vtov “the wine-dark sea” e.g., Il. 
2.613), as the wine replaces the sea and the dolphins leap into the cups. 


Figure 21. Kalpis attributed to the Painter of the Vatican 238, Etruscan (probably from Vulci), ca. 520- 
510 BC. Formerly in the collection of the Toledo Museum of Art. 


Figure 22. Black-figure kylix from Vulci, 570-560 BC. Rome, Villa Giulia, 64608. 


Many of our later texts concerning the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates support this 
claim by showing that Dionysiac revelry actually operates the pirates’ metamorphosis. In 
Apollodorus 3.37, Dionysus turns the mast and oars of the pirates' ship into snakes, he 
makes ivy grow everywhere, and he fills the pirates’ ears with the sound of pipes.s» Under 
the spell of the trance-inducing music of the aulos *reed-pipe;'^ the pirates turn mad with 
Dionysiac frenzy and leap into the sea, where they are metamorphosed into dolphins. 
In this context, the metamorphosis of the pirates into marine animals illustrates the 
mental transformation that occurs when men worship Dionysus with dance and music. 
Apollodorus comments, 66 5é abtóv 0cóv &vOpwror Etipwv “thus men recognized him 
[Dionysus] as a god and worshipped him? In this interpretation, Dionysus's show of 
power not only reveals his divine nature but also compels the pirates to worship him. 

Similarly, in Aglaosthenes' Naxiaca (FGrH 499F3 - Hyg. Poet. astr. 2.17.2), Dionysus 
is captured with his entire retinue. When Dionysus begins to suspect the pirates' 
intentions, he commands his followers to sing in Bacchic fashion. As in Apollodorus, the 
pirates are enthralled by the music. They start to dance, and as they dance, they are seized 
with the desire to throw themselves into the sea, where they become dolphins. Here, 
Dionysiac music and dancing provoke the pirates’ own will to dive and to become 
Dionysus's worshippers. Nonnus's interpretation follows along the same lines. In 
Dionysiaca 45.95-168, Tiresias admonishes Pentheus, who rejects Dionysus, to be pious 
by telling him the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates. The episode thus draws a direct parallel 
between the story of the pirates and Euripides' Bacchae, one of the most famous 
examples of Dionysiac advent. In this version, the pirates come ashore from their boat to 
attack Dionysus. Dionysus shouts, then he turns the boat's rigging into snakes, he grows 
the mast into a cypress tree entwined with ivy, and he grows a vine through the oar 
holes. Finally, Dionysus makes wine bubble up on the deck and conjures wild beasts such 


as bulls and lions. The pirates' fear at these prodigies is described as Dionysiac madness: 
Tuponvoi © i&ynoav, épakyebovro 86 Acor eic qópov oiotpn0évres "the Tyrrhenians 
shouted and reveled, goaded to flee by their madness” (Dionysiaca 45.152-53). Then, as 
discussed above, Dionysus makes the sea look like a meadow in which a shepherd plays 
the pipes. The pirates are immediately turned mad by the illusion and the music: 
àpeporivó © ónó Acor tig BuOdv &iooovtes énopyrjoavro yaArvy, Tovronépot 
8eAqivec “deluded by their madness they leapt into the deep and danced in the calm 
water in the shape of sea-crossing dolphins? The mad pirates leap into the sea where they 
dance in Bacchic fashion, as if they were at a Bacchic celebration or in the afterlife. 
Here, Dionysiac revelry is both the instrument and the result of the pirates' 
transformation, which is illustrated by their transition to the sea and their new 
appearance as dolphins. 

Finally, in Philostratus’s Imagines 1.19, the pirates are on board their own ship (vadc 
Anotpw, a pirate boat) while Dionysus is in command of a second ship, described as 
sacred (vag Oecpíc, a ship used for sacred embassies)... Dionysus and his retinue are 
indeed carrying out a religious mission: they are bringing the pirates under the sway of 
the god. To do so, Dionysus and his companions perform orgiastic dances and songs with 
such passion that the sea resounds with Bacchic music. In reaction to this demonstration, 
the pirates are transformed into dolphins as they go mad and forget to row (paivovtar 
Kai TG eipeotagc éexAavOdvovtat). In the face of Dionysus's power, the pirates lose track 
of their original purpose and even lose their own identity to accept Dionysus. As 
Philostratus puts it, the power of Dionysus transforms the pirates into dolphins, which 
also transforms their lifestyle from bad to good (tà è On xpnotoic &x PavrAwv “their 
disposition went from bad to good"). 

Dionysus thus operates a complete renewal on the pirates by turning them into 
dolphins. The metamorphosis represents not only the acceptance of Dionysus, but also the 
transformation operated on Bacchic revelers, who forget their cares and enmities to enjoy 
wine and dance together in the relaxed atmosphere of the symposium. In these texts as in 
sympotic imagery, the marine space is the domain of Dionysus. The effect of wine, music, 
and dance compels pirates and symposiasts alike to accept the god and to become 
revelers. The pirates' leap into the sea illustrates their transition into the Dionysiac world 
as symposiasts and servants of Dionysus. In general, we observe that the gods ensure the 
safe crossing of those humans who are compelled to leap into the sea when their mental 
state is altered by mania or some other form of communication with the divine, as in the 
stories of Ino, Arion, the pirates, and Glaucus.« The leap and its result are a physical 
manifestation of the irreversible psychological change operated by contact with the 
divine. 


Losing Control 


The sea is the stage for the encounter between Dionysus and his worshippers. The god 
uses the sea as a space where he reveals himself while also capturing his worshippers' 
senses through illusions. The sea is therefore a point of contact between the visible and 
the invisible, or between what is clearly seen and what is imagined in a maddened mind. 
As Henrichs notes, Dionysus's revelation is especially characterized by visual cues.«7 In 
the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates as told in the Homeric Hymn, the encounter begins 
with Dionysus's visual epiphany (€~avn mapa Oiv adc &tpvyétoio “he appeared on the 
shore of the barren sea,’ line 2). Then, the pirates see Dionysus (oi 8& idovtec “and they, 
having seen him ... ;' line 8) and decide to take him hostage. When Dionysus starts to 
retaliate, miracles appear (épaœiveto Oavpatà épya “amazing things were seen,’ line 34). 


The pirates are astonished at the sight (tápos A&pe x&vrac ióóvrac “amazement took 
them all, as they saw this,’ line 37; oi 6 idôvtec “and having seen this,” line 42) and ask 
the helmsman to put to shore. But it is already too late. Dionysus turns himself into a lion 
and makes a bear appear on the ship as a way to reveal himself (ofpata paivev 
"showing tokens of recognition,’ line 46). As a lion, Dionysus stares fiercely at the pirates 
(Aéov ... Setvov onó8pa idwv “the terrible lion looked at them askance, line 47), until 
they see him snap at the captain's throat, whereupon they leap into the sea (mavtec ópóg 
nýðnoav, &xei idov, eic &Xa Sav “when they saw this, they all jumped at once into the 
bright sea,” line 52). In this story as in its later versions, in which Dionysus makes the sea 
appear as land through an illusion, the marine space is the god's canvas to present 
himself through direct sightings as well as through visions. The immediacy of the visual 
contact with Dionysus and its effect on the pirates is conveyed by the use of the aorist 
throughout the narration. As Ovid puts it in his own rendition of Dionysus's revelation to 
the pirates, nec enim praesentior illo est deus "for no god is more present than he is" (Met. 
3.658—59). Through his personal presence, Dionysus controls the interplay between reality 
and hallucination, and uses it to direct men's transition between sober-mindedness and 
madness. The loss of control induced by the illusions indicates a psychological change, 
which happens once humans yield to the compulsion to worship Dionysus. 

As a locus of Dionysiac revelation, the sea is a place where men receive the impulse 
to worship Dionysus. In the case of the pirates, we have seen that this impulse is sudden, 
violent, and provokes an immediate transformation: they leap into the sea and become 
dolphins. This physical action represents a psychological upheaval, as Dionysus changes 
his worshippers’ mental disposition. The metaphor is so appropriate that Pindar fr. 166 
(Snell-Maehler) uses the image of a leap to represent the effect of wine in a context where 
no physical leap is performed: <avdp>odcpav<ta> 5’ &nei Pipes Saev puràv pueMaó£og 
oivov, ÉGOUHÉVOG amd pèv AevKOV yóáAa xepoi TpameCav dO0cov, adtdOpator © ¿ë 
&pyupéov kepá&cov MivovtEes éMAGCovto “And when the Pheres felt the killer thrust of 
honey-sweet wine, they furiously cast the white milk from the tables with their hands, 
and drinking, unasked, from the silver horns, they began to wander in their minds.” In 
this passage, which describes the beginning of the fight between Lapiths and Centaurs, 
the overwhelming power of wine induces a rhipé, a thrust forward. Under the impulse of 
wine, the Centaurs violently reject a nonalcoholic beverage.s They literally throw 
themselves into drunkenness. The episode recalls Silenus's leap into the sea in Euripides' 
Cyclops 164-74, who also used a form of the verb rhiptein (piyas v ès &Apnv “throwing 
myself into the sea"). The passage also recalls Anacreon's description of the Leucadian 
leap (fr. 31 Page), where an enraptured symposiast throws himself into the sea under the 
influence of wine and sexual desire (see Chapter 5). Finally, the leap recalls the story of 
the Tyrrhenian pirates who throw themselves into the sea under the sway of Dionysus. 
All these leaps result in a loss of psychological control. The pirates become mad revelers, 
Silenus forgets his sorrows (kakóv te Afjotic “forgetting of cares; Eur. Cycl. 172), and 
Pindar's Centaurs let their minds wander (mivovtec &xAóGovco). Worshipping Dionysus 
by drinking wine, dancing, and engaging in sexual activity provokes a physical and 
mental spring forward that leads to a modified form of consciousness characterized by a 
loss of control. 

The unceasing movement of the sea mimics the symposiasts' lack of control over their 
minds as well as the tipsiness of their bodies. The undulation of the waves and the whirl 
pools formed by the water illustrate the rush of emotions and impulsions of Dionysus's 
worshippers, as they lose both mental focus and physical control in drunkenness and 
mania. In fact, as demonstrated by Slater and Davies, it was a common metaphor to 
compare the symposium to a ship navigating on the sea.» In Euripides' Alcestis 798, 
Heracles recommends a servant to drink and be merry, saying "ueOopjuei oe zírvAoG 


Éureowv ok0gov; a metaphor for the “rowing of Dionysus” that literally translates as 
"the sweep of oars falling into the cup will remove you from one anchorage to another.” 
Similarly, Dionysius Chalcus fr. 5 (West) speaks of ovptootov vaðtar xoi kvàikov &pécoa 
"sailors of the symposium and rowers of cups.” Finally, on a red-figure cup in the Louvre, 
satyrs ride amphorae over the sea in a game that recalls the metaphor of the symposium- 
ship.» This metaphor is evoked even in the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates, where 
Dionysus transforms the pirates' ship into a symposium ship. In this context, the cup of 
Exekias may or may not represent the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates, or perhaps it 
represents both pirates and symposiasts in a polysemic representation, since the story of 
the pirates is imbued with the symposium-ship metaphor. Considering the communal and 
political importance of the symposium, the image of the symposium as a ship can also be 
seen as a playful pendant to the famous "ship of state" metaphor, in which political life is 
depicted as a sea voyage punctuated by storms and hopefully concluded by arrival in a 
safe harbor.s: The symposium, like political life, carries its team of sailors through ups and 
downs and brings them around to the end of the night. For the pirates, the voyage goes 
even farther, since they reach the end of life and a new beginning. 

In connection with the metaphor of the symposium as a ship, Davies suggests— 
admittedly without definite proof—that the salute to Helios that traditionally opened the 
symposium at sunset drew a parallel between the drinkers, who were to spend the night 
in their symposium ship, and the solar god, who traveled every night from west to east in 
a drinking cup.» I incline to think that Davies’s intuition is right, as some sympotic 
vessels present Helios's nightly ride in a Dionysiac context. For instance, on an Athenian 
black-figure skyphos, Helios rides a winged chariot toward Heracles, perhaps as he is 
about to lend him the vehicle (Fig. 23).s Branches of ivy decorate the background, 
particularly near the heads of the figures, and a frieze of ivy decorates the lip of the cup, 
while two white dolphins swim underwater. Similarly, on an amphora in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna (inv. IV 815, ca. 490 BC), Helios rides a chariot 
pulled by winged horses. Branches of ivy crown the god's head and seem to rise from his 
shoulders. Perhaps Helios is here represented as a symposiast in a sea voyage at the 
crossroads of night and day?s« 

Whatever the case may be with Helios, symposiasts travel—metaphorically at least— 
outside the boundaries of the everyday experience. They are released from the cares and 
pressures of life. This psychological freedom enjoyed by Dionysus's worshippers earned 
the god the epithet of Lysios “the releaser” This mental freedom is paralleled by physical 
freedom, as represented by orgiastic dance and sexual activity. Furthermore, as Jaccottet 
explains, the freedom of Dionysus's worshippers extends to physical restraint and 
military coercion.s She points out that in Euripides’ Bacchae, the god's followers are 
miraculously delivered from their bonds (447-48), as well as Dionysus himself (576-641). 
Similarly, at the beginning of the Homeric Hymn, the pirates attempt to bind Dionysus to 
no avail (Hymn. Hom. Bacch. 12-14). Moreover, Pausanias 9.16.6 reports that some 
Thebans who had been captured by Thracians were freed by Dionysus's intervention, 
who made the Thracians fall asleep. Jaccottet also analyzes a decree from Eretria (IG XII 
9, 192, end of fourth century BC) that records a decision to offer ivy crowns to all the 
inhabitants of the town on the day of the procession of the Dionysia. The gesture was 
intended to commemorate the unexpected departure of an occupying foreign garrison 
during the procession. In all these cases, Dionysus resolves physical restraint without the 
need for confrontation. The power of the god operates an instantaneous and pain-free 
release from captivity, whether psychological or physical. By embarking on a sea voyage 
with Dionysus or diving into the sea to be transformed, worshippers are freed from 
ordinary concerns and constraints, and they can even be freed from their past, as in the 
case of the Tyrrhenian pirates, who are renewed as symposiasts. 


Figure 23. Attic skyphos, ca. 500 BC. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Taranto, 7029. Photo: Mondadori 
Portfolio / Electa / Art Resource, NY. 


Eternal Symposia 


In this manner, the symposium is seen as a bridge between daily and divine life. The 
symposium transports the banqueters out of their ordinary activities and into the eternal 
sphere of the sacred and the afterlife. This theme was richly exploited in Etruscan 
funerary painting, which is known to have adopted and adapted Greek elements. In fact, 
many of the sympotic vases discussed above that illustrate Dionysiac mania as a 
transformation into dolphins come from or are known to have circulated in Etruria.s; 
Thus, an important connection existed in Etruria between Dionysiac and eschatological 
themes, and marine imagery often framed this nexus. In the Tomb of the Lionesses, 
Tarquinia, ca. 520 BC (Fig. 24),5 two panthers, typical Dionysiac beasts, face one another 
in the pediment. A large and prominent banquet scene complete with dancers, reclining 
drinkers, and a garlanded krater decorates the upper register of the walls. Below, in the 
lower register, separated from the symposium scene by a floral frieze, dolphins leap into 
dark waves and colorful ducks fly. Similarly, in the second chamber of the Tomb of 
Hunting and Fishing, Tarquinia, end of the sixth century BC (Figs. 25 and 26), a 
symposium scene occupies the pediment. The walls below are decorated with an 
elaborate marine setting animated with dolphins and aquatic birds.» On the back wall, a 
fowler aims at passing birds with a sling while several men are fishing in a dinghy. On 
the left wall, a man dives into the waves from a rock while another shorter figure climbs 
up. 

In both tombs, as explained by Descoeudres, the juxtaposition of the symposium and 
the marine scene is meant to evoke the transition between life and death.c: Since the tomb 


itself is the point of juncture between life and death, a place of exchange between the 
ephemeral and the eternal, the marine scene on the frescoes can be seen to evoke the 
voyage of the dead from this world to the Islands of the Blessed.s: In this context, the 
banquet scenes are polysemic. They represent the banquets celebrated by the deceased 
during his life, the funerary feast in honor of the dead, and the eternal banquets of the 
dead in the afterlife. The banquet provides a stable image that travels across different 
planes of reality, namely from life to death and from the visible to the invisible, all of 
which are united under the power of Dionysus.« 


Figure 24. Tomb of the Lionesses, Tarquinia, ca. 520 BC. Photo: Scala / Art Resource, NY. 


The Tomb of the Diver, a cist grave from Paestum, ca. 475 BC (Fig. 27), provides a 
striking illustration of the concept. Elaborate symposium scenes decorate the walls while 
the cover shows a diver jumping into the sea from a white structure. As we have seen 
above, diving under the sway of Dionysus represents the unavoidable transition between 
life and death—in this case, the image illustrates the inescapability of death for mortals. 
The leap culminates in the survival of the protagonist in a different state of existence, 
namely divinity or the afterlife.s The symposium scenes emphasize the transitional 
imagery by presenting an image of plea sure, which was perhaps enjoyed in life but is 
certainly hoped for in the afterlife. The contrast between the symposium taking place on 
land and the diver's leap into the sea further underscores the idea of a transition between 
elements, which represents a transition between different states of existence. 


Figure 25. Tomb of Hunting and Fishing, Tarquinia, sixth century BC, second chamber, back wall. 
Photo: Scala / Art Resource, NY. 


The same contrast between land and sea also appears in many Etruscan tombs in the 
absence of Dionysiac symbols. The Tomba Dei (Magliano, ca. 600 BC),« the Grotta 
Dipinta (Bomarzo, end of the fourth century BC), the Tomb of the Dolphins at 
Populonia (mid-third century BC); and the Tomb of the Dolphins at Vulci (after 280 
BC)e all show leaping dolphins on the walls or dolphins and hippocamps in the 
pediments. In some tombs, the dolphin is the only animal present and is placed in direct 
parallel with funerary representations. For instance, the three intact walls of the Bruschi 
Tomb (end of the third/first half of the second century BC)» depict a funerary procession 
in the upper register, while the lower register is occupied by a frieze of leaping dolphins 
and waves. The pilasters show Charun with a hammer and a draped woman, a 
representation that reemphasizes the overall chthonic decoration of the tomb and thus 
attracts further attention to the contrasting marine frieze. In the Tomb of the Typhon 
(Tarquinia, mid-second century BC),n the marine frieze occupies the upper register and 
shows red and blue dolphins leaping in and out of the waves. The right wall, under the 
frieze, shows a funerary procession complete with psychopompic demons, one of them 
carrying a hammer. In these tombs, the marine and chthonic themes are directly 
juxtaposed, a sharp contrast that recalls the interplay between life and death that the 
tomb contains and expresses. 


Figure 26. Tomb of Hunting and Fishing, Tarquinia, sixth century BC, second chamber, left wall. 
Photo: Scala / Art Resource, NY. 


Figure 27. Tomb of the Diver, Poseidonia, ca. 475 BC. Photo: Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY. 


Conclusion 


In Dionysiac contexts, the sea is a locus of Dionysiac epiphany as well as the space in 
which the god's worshippers transition between ordinary consciousness and mania, or 
life and afterlife. The intermediary nature of the sea reflects Dionysus’s own 
contradictions, as he unites mortality and immortality, violent confrontations and merry 


communal feasting, and finally the visible and the invisible. In this context, the sea is the 
perfect environment for Dionysus to operate his lysis, the relaxation and freedom from 
coercion enjoyed by his worshippers. As Plutarch Moralia 611d-e states, the lysis of 
Dionysus can be understood as the liberation of the soul from the body in death, and it is 
the reason initiates should not fear death. The process is perhaps illustrated in the story of 
the Tyrrhenian pirates, as they change bodies during their passage to a new life in which 
they are freed from their sordid lifestyle to become benevolent dolphins who worship 
Dionysus at the symposium. 


Conclusion 


In the introduction, we noted the difficulties encountered by scholars in accounting for 
the diversity in the circumstances and the outcomes of sea crossings in Greek mythology. 
In their studies, many researchers remark on the impossibility of establishing a 
comprehensive classification without distorting the materials: An important issue is that 
such classifications tend to focus on the result rather than the reasons behind the 
transformations operated at sea. Consequently, those trying to establish typological 
classifications struggle to explain why a sea crossing or leap into the sea can yield similar 
results for different types of mythological figures or vice versa. 

The six case studies presented here have shown that, despite the high degree of 
variation in the myths about sea crossings and leaps into the sea, the conceptions that 
underlie the narratives are consistent. In the Greek worldview, the sea is not only an 
intermediary space between countries and continents, but also the boundary between the 
worlds of the living, the dead, and the gods. In other words, the sea separates the visible 
and invisible worlds. For this reason, physical transitions at sea can represent 
psychological transformations. The sea is thus an appropriate setting to illustrate mental 
changes as diverse as male and female coming-of-age and contact with the divine, 
madness, and death. 

As an intermediary space, the sea integrates features of all the regions it divides, and 
therefore presents paradoxical characteristics. The sea is a source of life and sustenance, 
but it is also associated with barrenness and death. The sea is described as a pathway or a 
road, yet marks an impassable boundary. Finally, the sea is spatially ambiguous, since its 
horizontal plane can also lead down into a vertical abyss. The Greeks even imagined that 
in the farthest reaches of the sea, on the line of the horizon, the Ocean met with the 
bottomless chasm of Tartarus and the vault of heaven above. In this way, the sea not only 
mediates between different regions of the world, but also is the meeting point of different 
planes of reality. This conception is made clear by the recurring description of the Ocean 
as the meeting point of earth, air, and water, a juxtaposition of elements that illustrates 
the juxtaposition of the worlds. 

Accordingly, the natural phenomena that occur at sea are often interpreted by the 
Greeks as gateways to the world beyond. Storms at sea blend air, water, and landmass 
together and disorient shipwrecked sailors. Yet, for Odysseus, the final storm he has to 
endure on his journey home is also the occasion of a divine revelation. As Odysseus is 
just about to drown, the goddess Leucothea saves him and lets him reach the land of the 
Phaeacians in safety (Od. 5.282-338). Similarly, the winds that blow on the sea are 
thought to convey mortals to the afterlife. In the Odyssey 20.61-66, Penelope wishes to 
die, carried away to the Ocean by a gust of wind (OUeAAq). In funerary iconography, the 
winds are often depicted as psychopomps, carrying the dead to the afterlife over the 
waters of the Ocean. We have also seen that variations in light and the presence of mist 
indicate a point of contact between the worlds of the living, the dead, and the gods. The 
alternation of light and dark signals the transition between two extremes, namely eternal 
death and eternal life, while the mortal world sees a gradual alteration of light levels 
through each day. Finally, mist forms a blurry and permeable boundary that hides 
invisible realities, yet lets them be dimly glimpsed as if through a veil. In this way, the 
Greeks express their conception of human limitations. Mortals are prevented from 


experiencing the blessings of eternal life and are bound by the inescapability of death. 
Yet, in some special circumstances, the horizon opens and the mysteries of the afterlife 
and the divine are revealed. 

The animals and creatures that populate the sea reflect its intermediary function. Fish 
are regarded with suspicion as both a source of sustenance and the potential devourers of 
the bodies of the dead. Seals, whales, octopods, and other marine animals are seen as 
monstrous and uncontrollable other than by divine action.; Beautiful Nereids inhabit the 
sea, but their divine appearance so far outshines mortals that they cause fright. Along 
with the Nereids, a host of hybrid creatures are imagined to live in the sea, such as 
Tritons (half man, half fish), hippalektryons (half horse, half rooster), the deadly Scylla, 
and Sirens.s These creatures are all intermediaries between various physical shapes and 
psychological states, especially life and death and mortality and immortality. Indeed, 
Tritons frequently appear as psychopomps on funerary monuments, particularly in the 
Hellenistic and Imperial periods. Similarly, Sirens sing beautifully but are deadly, and 
Scylla goes from being a lovely girl to a man-eating monster. Glaucus's hybrid merman 
shape represents his passage from mortality to immortality; and dolphin hybrids in 
Dionysiac representations illustrate the worshippers' state of enthousiasmos when they 
are in contact with the god.s Aquatic birds aptly represent the transitions operated by the 
sea with their ability to fly, swim underwater, float on the surface, and live on land. For 
this reason, the human soul is often portrayed as an aquatic bird. Finally, dolphins 
integrate human intelligence and emotions, reverence for the divine, and a special 
concern for funerary rites. They are thus a privileged symbol of the transitional function 
of the sea. 


Seawater and Transitions 


This being said, how exactly did the Greeks imagine that the sea operated psychological 
transitions? As we have seen, the mythical hydrological network places the salt water of 
the sea in between two bodies of fresh water, namely the Ocean and the rivers and 
springs of the earth. While fresh water is fertile, sustaining either biological life on earth 
or the eternal life of the gods on the Ocean, salt water is sterile. Moreover, while both 
fresh water and salt water are considered pure, salt water promotes purity because it 
eradicates life itself. Thus, the water of the sea is strongly associated with death in Greek 
mythology. A voyage on the sea or an immersion into it takes mortals to the very edge of 
death, whether physically or symbolically. This close encounter with death can entail 
purification, a divine revelation, and/or a change of status. In all cases, the change that 
takes place is irreversible. 

Such dynamics are evident in the stories of Danae, Auge, and Rhoeo. The girls float 
helplessly in chests on the waters of the sea, and their condition is depicted as in between 
life and death. In fact, as we have seen, Danae's internment in the chest is somewhat of a 
doublet of her internment in the underground chamber. In both cases, Danae is intended 
to die without her father incurring the pollution of murder. Similarly, Auge is confined to 
a temple or sent away in the wilderness before being locked in a chest and cast into the 
sea. She is all but dead to her family, yet no blood stains Aleos's hands. The same holds 
true for Rhoeo, although she is immediately sent away in the chest upon discovery of her 
pregnancy. In all three cases, the girls' landing is cast as marriage and the passage at sea 
resolves the ambiguity of their status as female heiresses and mothers without husbands. 
The girls’ passage at sea illustrates their definitive separation from their families, a 
symbolic death that allows them to be renewed as married women. Alternatively, as 
Burkert suggests, the symbolic sacrifice of the girls and their “death” prompts their entry 


into womanhood. This concept is made especially clear in the stories of Phronime and 
Iphigeneia, who are both intended to be killed—Iphigeneia through an actual sacrifice at 
an altar—and finally find a new life and marriage after crossing the sea. Sacrifice is the 
action of offering a living being to the gods, which is precisely what happens to Danae, 
Auge, Rhoio, and others. They are cast out by their families and exposed at sea, and their 
fate is left up to the providence of the gods. As always in Greek mythology, the gods 
rescue those who are exposed, but the circumstances and outcome of each narrative 
reveal its specific significance. 

By contrast, Rhoeo's sisters Molpadia and Parthenos are also given up to the gods, but 
they do so of their own volition. The sisters jump into the sea after letting their father's 
jars of wine be broken by swine. Rather than face Staphylus's anger, they prefer to 
disappear in the depths. As a result, they are transformed into minor divinities by Apollo. 
As a sign of this change, Molpadia receives the name of Hemithea, "the half-goddess,’ and 
they are both established in heroic cults in coastal cities. Both remain eternal virgins, as is 
made clear by the name of Parthenos, “the Virgin? These girls do not go through the 
social transition that Rhoeo and Auge experience. They are forever taken out of human 
society and belong to a different plane of reality. Their leap into the sea extinguishes their 
mortal life but effects renewal on the “other side.” Instead of reaching the other side of the 
sea and transitioning to a new phase of life, they lose themselves in the sea and transition 
to a new kind of life altogether. 

Perseus and Jason remain above the surface of the sea but nonetheless experience a 
close brush with death. They both see the invisible world of the gods and the dead 
beyond the Ocean—or the Black Sea in most renditions of the Argonautic myth—and 
return to take a new place in society. As for Theseus, he risks death by diving into the 
high sea. He abandons himself to the depths, and his comrades on the ship start 
mourning for him. Yet, Theseus is not allowed to sink down or disappear. Friendly 
dolphins guide him to the palace of Poseidon, where he receives the confirmation of his 
divine ascendance. Theseus sees the Nereids and Amphitrite under the sea and is given 
wondrous gifts as a tangible token of his special status. When Theseus finally returns to 
the surface, Bacchylides is careful to mention that the hero is unwetted by his leap into 
the sea: por’ adiavtos ¿č &Xóc Oaðpa m&vtecot “he came out of the sea unwetted, a 
marvel to all” (Ode 17.122-23). This detail underscores Theseus's special nature as the son 
of Poseidon, and especially his victory over death in the abyss of the sea. As a result, 
Theseus is no longer a boy of uncertain lineage, but rather the confirmed son of a god and 
a new political leader. Through his leap into the sea and brush with death, Theseus 
accomplishes his social transition to manhood. 

Arion's adventure at sea follows a similar model. When he is about to be killed by the 
pirates, Arion decides to leap into the sea, abandoning himself to the water. However, just 
before Arion's body sinks in the water (piv © óAov Katadivat TO cópa, Plut. Conv. 
161d), he is picked up by a dolphin that brings him safely to shore. As we have seen, the 
dolphin brings Arion to Cape Taenarum, a well-known entrance to Hades. Arion thus 
accomplishes a symbolic journey through death, but since he only skims the surface, the 
encounter with death remains merely a brush. Arion returns to the world of the living 
with a newfound knowledge about the gods (xepi Oecv Sd€av Péßaiov “a sure opinion 
about the gods,” Plut. Conv. 161e). Similarly, the Lesbian hero Enalus dives into the sea to 
rescue his beloved, who is about to be sacrificed to Amphitrite. Under the sea, according 
to Anticleides, Enalus “feeds the horses of Poseidon" (Ilooaô&wvos £pookev immouc, 
Anticlid. FGrH 140F4 = Ath. 11.15, 466c-d) and his girlfriend joins the company of the 
Nereids. In Plutarch's version of the story, Enalus and his girlfriend are carried back to 
Lesbos by dolphins. We learn nothing more of the girl's fate, but Enalus becomes a 
favorite of Poseidon, averting a tidal wave that threatens the island and attended by a 


troop of octopods. In this way, Enalus too manages to return to the world of the living 
with a special status after a dive into the sea. Like Arion and Theseus, Enalus abandons 
himself to the depths of the sea, but receives the guidance of a dolphin. In contrast, his 
girlfriend, at least in Anticleides' narrative, disappears from the world of the living after 
being thrown into the sea. She passes to the "other side" and joins the immortal Nereids. 

Divine intervention is necessary for mortals to find their way through the 
indeterminate space of the sea. Yet, sharp differences characterize the protagonists' 
relationship to the divine, especially in relation to gender. In the case of Danae, Auge, and 
Rhoio, gods prompt their expulsion by making them pregnant but later disappear from 
the scene entirely, leaving the girls to face their fate on the sea. While the gods may 
intervene after a girl's exposure at sea to secure her position, as in the case of Parthenos, 
Molpadia, and some versions of the story of Auge, the transition at sea is a moment of 
complete loneliness and abandonment for the heroines. In contrast, their male 
counterparts Perseus, Theseus, Jason, and many others are actively guided by the divinity 
during their sea crossings. While some gods are hostile, such as Poseidon against 
Odysseus, favorable gods always balance their antagonism, such as Athena in the case of 
Odysseus. These differences in the protagonists’ relationship with the divine emphasize 
the sharp differences in gender roles in Greek society. Females passively endure hardships 
at sea—and in life—while males actively seek challenges and are actively helped along by 
the gods. 

Divine favor prevents the bodies of those who throw themselves into the sea from 
being lost, even when they are dead. This is the case with Melicertes and Hesiod, both of 
whom are precipitated into the sea after their death. Melicertes makes the jump in the 
arms of his mother Ino after she boils him in a cauldron, and Hesiod’s body is thrown 
into the sea after his murder. In both cases, dolphins recover the bodies and bring them to 
shore, where the deceased receive heroic honors. The dolphins act as messengers of the 
gods, who refuse to allow the bodies of their favorites to disappear in the sea. Melicertes 
becomes the patron hero of the Isthmian Games and receives sacrifices, while the body of 
Hesiod cures a plague in the city of Orchomenus, where it is buried in the marketplace. 

Overall, the sea operates transitions between phases of life and states of existence 
because it places the protagonists in between life and death. As Versnel explains, those 
who abandon themselves to their fate, either by self-sacrifice or by a jump into the sea, 
are no longer in the society of the living. They are in an intermediary state—represented 
by the sea—and ready to pass to the other side or to return to the world of the living. 

The case of Odysseus shows both possible outcomes of mythical sea crossings. While 
Odysseus is a competent sailor, he is helplessly tossed about on the sea throughout the 
Odyssey (u&Xa. moAAG tAKYXON “he wandered about very much, Od. 1.1-2). In fact, at 
the very end of his tribulations, Odysseus has lost his ship and is about to drown in the 
depths. With Leucothea’s help, Odysseus manages to get to shore, but his body shows the 
mark of his passage in the water: opepdaAéoc 8 adtior q&vr] kekakopévogc &Aun “But 
terrible did he seem to them, all befouled with brine" (Od. 6.137). Odysseus's appearance 
is almost as terrible as that of Glaucus, whose body is made unrecognizable by the salt 
water, encrusted with shells and barnacles (Plat. Resp. 611d). As we have seen, Glaucus's 
metamorphosis is the sign of his psychological transformation from mortal man to 
immortal god. Glaucus even acquires the gift of prophecy as a mark of his newfound 
divine knowledge. Similarly, Odysseus's rough appearance reflects the brush with death 
and the revelations he has experienced at sea. Moreover, after Odysseus is saved by 
Leucothea, Athena makes him appear taller and more beautiful than mortal men (Od. 
6.229—35) so that he can secure the Phaeacians' assistance and finally return to Ithaca. In 
this episode, Odysseus's successive physical transformations reflect the transformation 
operated by his passage at sea and the divine favor that ultimately saves him. Odysseus 


almost obtains immortality from Calypso, he visits the dead in Hades, and finally comes 
very close to dying in the water. These experiences and his special knowledge of the 
world beyond make Odysseus, in the eyes of many scholars, an initiate.:: 

The mystai in the Eleusinian Mysteries experienced something conceived as similar to 
Odysseus's initiation. When they ran into the sea shouting &Aaôe pósta! "into the sea, 
initiates!" they symbolically gave themselves up to the sea. In fact, Aeschines 3.130 notes 
that an initiate died during the proceedings in 339 BC. The scholion to the passage 
specifies that the initiate—or perhaps two initiates—was eaten by a sea creature during 
the ceremony. The scholiast calls the sea creature a kijtoc “sea monster” which suggests a 
predatory animal such as a shark. While such dramatic events seem to have remained 
isolated occurrences or may not have happened at all, the purpose of the ritual is clear. It 
is a purification ceremony,: in which the entire body of the participants is immersed, as 
well as their offerings—piglets—in preparation for the revelation of the Mysteries. The 
initiates thus surrendered themselves for a symbolic death that cleansed them and their 
offerings in such a complete way as to evoke death, and thus prepare them for the life- 
changing revelation offered in the Eleusinian rites. Once again, an encounter with death 
in the sea prepares the way for renewal, in this case the heightened level of consciousness 
of those who have come into contact with the divine. 


The Gods of the Sea 


The first divinity that comes to mind when thinking of the sea is, of course, Poseidon. 
Poseidon received an important cult in relation to sailing and fishing, and many of his 
sanctuaries were located by the sea. At Sounion and Onchestus, horses were thrown into 
the sea to honor Poseidon. In myth, Poseidon is one of Odysseus's most powerful 
antagonists. In this study, we have also noted Poseidon's presence in the story of Arion 
through the sanctuary at Taenarum and Arion’s offering there. Poseidon is also 
Theseus's father, and the hero visits his underwater palace in order to gain paternal 
recognition. Finally, Poseidon is the father of many monstrous creatures that populate the 
sea and its outer reaches on the Ocean, among whom the Cyclops Polyphemus, the horse 
Pegasus, and the warrior Chrysaor, the latter two of which are born when Perseus 
decapitates Medusa during his voyage to the Ocean.17 As the earth shaker, Poseidon rules 
the seabed, and we have seen him open an underground tunnel for his son Proteus to 
reach Egypt through the Underworld. Yet, for all his proximity with the Underworld— 
Poseidon's sanctuary at Taenarum was an entrance to the Underworld as well as his 
sacred grove in Athens—Poseidon does not rule Hades or the transitional process that 
leads to it.s Rather, Poseidon is associated with the elemental forces of the sea and the 
crust of the earth. His power appears chaotic and disorganized, and for this reason he 
often loses contests against divinities that represent the powers of the mind, such as 
Athena and Apollo.» Overall, then, Poseidon plays an important part in this study as the 
god who represents the unlimited power that resides in the sea and in the deep earth. His 
monstrous offspring offers a frightening vision of this power.» Yet, we have not seen 
Poseidon preside over the transitions and transformations that take place at sea, for the 
reason that he represents an unchanging force. On a social level, Poseidon represents 
grown men, especially through his patronage of men's associations and political leagues.2: 
Perhaps for this reason, Poseidon is absent from Bacchylides' narration of the myth of 
Theseus’s recognition and coming-of-age. Theseus meets Poseidon’s wife, Amphitrite, and 
not Poseidon himself at the bottom of the sea. Amphitrite thus seems to appear here as a 
kourotrophic divinity while Poseidon remains aloof. 

On the contrary, Athena shows particular concern for the social transitions that 


punctuate men's lives, such as coming-of-age and political leadership. Athena regularly 
appears throughout this study as the helper of heroes such as Odysseus, Perseus, 
Heracles, and many others. In the Odyssey, Athena pi lots Odysseus's return as the ruler 
of Ithaca as well as Telemachus' process of coming-of-age. In the story of Perseus, she 
helps the hero accomplish his exploits and then gain political prominence. Athena also 
plays a key role in the Argonautic myth, where she directs the building of the Argo. 
Athena's mastery of technology thus allows the impassable barrier of the sea, both 
physical and imaginary, to be crossed, while simultaneously allowing Jason to accomplish 
a social transition. Similarly, we have seen Athena carry dead warriors across the waters 
of the Ocean in funerary iconography, a function that illustrates her association with 
warlike qualities and glory. As for women, we have seen Athena make a brief but 
significant appearance in the story of Auge. In one version of the myth, Auge is made a 
priestess of Athena in order to keep her chaste. However, Heracles rapes her and she 
becomes pregnant. In another version, Auge hides her baby in the sanctuary of Athena at 
Tegea, which provokes a plague. As Brülé suggests, this myth underscores the importance 
of Athena in girls' rites of passage, especially in rituals where the proceedings were 
exclusively conducted by females such as the Plynteria and Arrhephoria.: The virginity 
of the goddess contrasts with the impending marriage and maternity of her servants. 

A variety of other gods have appeared in this study to monitor transitions at sea. In 
particular, Hermes, Apollo, Aphrodite, Eros, and Dionysus all play an important role in 
the transformations that take place at sea because their divine personalities correspond to 
the polarities and tensions associated to the sea. Hermes, as the god of transitions 
between worlds, is an obvious candidate to oversee mortals' transitions at sea. Similarly, 
Apollo, as a god who communicates with mortals through inspiration, made appearances 
in the stories of Arion, Icadius, and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, where he indicates the 
divine will to mortals using dolphins as intermediaries. In fact, in the Homeric Hymn, the 
god himself takes the shape of a dolphin to announce his divine commands in the 
foundation narrative of Delphi. As for Aphrodite and Eros, they preside over love, a loss 
of mental and physical control that the Greeks often associate with a leap into the sea. 
The Leucadian leap can thus represent both the feeling of falling in love and the curing of 
love. Similarly, lovers such as Hero and Leander, Alcyone and Ceyx, Aesacus, 
Polyphemus, Alpheius, and many others throw themselves into the sea in a frenzy of 
passion. The feeling of abandoning oneself to the depths of the sea parallels the loss of 
control brought on by intense love. For the same reason, we have seen that Dionysus's 
worshippers are often represented as dolphins diving into the sea. These animals 
represent the worshippers' contact with the god, while the loss of mental control brought 
on by Dionysus is illustrated by the vast, moving, and changing space of the sea. The 
spinning whirl pools of the water parallel the whirling minds of drunk symposiasts, while 
the ^wine-dark" sea parallels their drink of choice. 

Overall, the sea is a space of divine epiphany and revelation, which is precisely the 
function of the Old Men of the Sea Nereus, Phorcys, and Proteus. These divinities, as well 
as other related ones such as the Nereid Thetis, the Graeae, and the Titan Oceanus, 
embody the visual disorientation that occurs at sea. The sea constantly changes color and 
shape with the weather—calm as a mirror or raging in tempest, and everything in 
between. Accordingly, the Old Men of the Sea have shape-shifting abilities that allow 
them to take any form they wish. Lost sailors who cannot find their way in the moving, 
indeterminate space of the sea must hang on through the gods' metamorphoses in order 
to obtain a revelation concerning their way home. Significantly, this revelation is much 
more than an itinerary to a town or coastal settlement. Indeed, the Old Men of the Sea 
indicate the way beyond the boundaries of mortality. Thus, Menelaus learns not only the 
way to Sparta from Proteus, but also that he will dwell in the Islands of the Blessed after 


his death (Od. 4.333-570). Similarly, Heracles and Perseus learn the way to the Garden of 
the Hesperides (Apollod. 2.114-15) and the Stygian Nymphs' cave (Apollod. 2.37), 
respectively. Both of these locations are beyond the reach of ordinary mortals, either in 
the immortal realm beyond the Ocean or in the Underworld. Finally, Glaucus, who is 
considered by some to be an Old Man of the Sea, reveals to Heracles that he is not 
destined to help the Argonauts accomplish their quest, but rather will reach immortality 
after suffering through his labors.:: 

In these myths, finding one's way at sea overlaps with finding one's way through 
different states of life and existence. The Ocean, as the imaginary continuation of the sea 
in the farthest reaches of the horizon, acts as a gateway to both Hades and Olympus. As 
an intermediary location, the Ocean houses both paradisiacal and hellish locations, such 
as the Garden of the Hesperides, the Islands of the Blessed, and the Island of the Gorgons. 
Similarly, the real sea is both a positive and negative space, where one can experience 
luck and success or the most dreadful kind of death, one in which the body is lost forever 
in the depths. Thus the sea—real and imaginary—is a path of communication. Physically, 
it offers the opportunity to travel and exchange goods and information. From a religious 
standpoint, it is a space of divine revelation in which the gods show themselves and their 
will and announce human destiny. Making one's way on the sea is thus no trivial matter. 
Beside the innumerable physical dangers involved, one might just cross the boundaries of 
the human condition and attain the unknown space beyond. 
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CHAPTER 2 
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CHAPTER 4 


1. See for instance Arist. HA 489234 (the dolphin is viviparous); 489b2 (the dolphin is classified 
among whales); 516b11 (the dolphin has bones); 504b21 (the dolphin is a mammalian); Opp. Hal. 
1.660; Plin. HN 9.21; Ael. NA 10.8. 

2. Dolphins appear on a number of Mycenaean artifacts such as swords, jewelry, and funerary 
offerings (see Deonna 1922). However, in the absence of literary evidence (dolphins are not mentioned 
in the Mycenaean tablets), it is difficult to interpret what religious significance these objects might 
have had. A similar situation exists for the Minoan representations of dolphins that have been 
variously interpreted as cults of an early Apollo Delphinius, or else as examples of totemism. Morgan 
1988: 34-63 analyzes the iconography of the dolphin in Minoan art; Marinatos 1993: 131-32 and 156- 
57 suggests that the dolphin in Minoan art is a representation of power and may be associated with 
priests and priestesses. 

3. In the Shield 211-13, the dolphin is described as a voracious marine monster that scares fish 
away. In Iliad 21.22-26, Achilles is compared to a dolphin gorging on fish in the sea when he 
dispatches scores of Trojan warriors to Hades. In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 401, the god under his 
dolphin shape is called néAwp péya te Setvov, “an enormous and terrible monster" that frightens the 
Cretan sailors. In these poems, the dolphin is called a xfjtoc “marine monster" and is therefore in the 
same category as seals and whales (e.g., Od. 12.96-97). See also Archil. fr. 122 (West); Opp. Hal. 2.551. 
The dolphin is commonly said to be swift (Plin. HN 9.20; Ael. NA 12.12; Opp. Hal. 2.533; Isid. Orig. 
12.6, 11); and some call it “the king of the sea”: Opp. Hal. 2.539; Ael. NA 15.17; Aesopica, fab. 251 
(Halm). Pindar Nemean 6.64-66 compares Melesius the chariot driver to a swift dolphin. 

4. Ar. Ran. 1317-19, with schol. See Dover 1997 ad loc. for the interpretation of the line as *omen" 
from dolphins' leaps. See also Artem. 2.16, 110; Isid. Orig. 17.6, 11; Lucan, BC 5.552. 

5. Artemidorus 1.16, 110; 2.16 writes that seeing a swimming dolphin in a dream indicates luck, 


while seeing a beached dolphin indicates misfortune. On the dolphin as a symbol of luck in Greco- 
Roman culture, see Andreae 1986. In Longus 3.27.4, the Nymphs indicate to Daphnis in a dream that 
he will find near a beached dolphin a purse that will enable him to sue for Chloe's hand. 

6. Pind. Nem. 6.64; Pyth. 2.51; Eur. El. 435; Hel. 1454-56; Ael. NA 11.12 and 12.6; Plut. Soll. An. 
977f, Ant. Car. C60; Opp. Hal. 2.628; Plin. HN 9.33. The dolphin likes the music of the pipes: Pind. fr. 
125, 69-71 (Bowie); Ar. Ran. 1345; Eratosth. Catast. 1.31, 21; Anth. Pal. 7.214, 3; Plut. Conv. 162f; Soll. 
An. 984b; Ael. NA 12.45; Solin. 12.6. See also Eur. Hel. 1454-56: kadAtyopwv SeAgivov. 

7. The dolphin cooperates with fellow dolphins when in danger (Arist. HA 631a9; Plin. HN 9.27- 
33). The dolphin, like men, loves and protects its offspring (Ael. NA 1.18, 10.8; Opp. Hal. 1.647, 5.526). 

8. Dolphins are easily domesticated: Arist. HA 631a8; Plin. HN 9.28 (quoting Theophrastus); Paus. 
3.25.7. Dolphins help fishermen: Plin. HN 9.29; Ael. NA 2.8; Opp. Hal. 5.416. 

9. Plut. Soll. An. 984c-d. 

10. Ath. 282e; Opp. Hal. 5.416; Plut. Conv. 163a; Ael. NA 12.6. Only the barbarous Thracians 
consume dolphin meat and make oil with its fat. Opp. Hal. 5.519. Xen. An. 5.4.28 reports that the 
Mossynoecians, a tribe living on the southern shore of the Euxine, eat dolphin meat and use its fat for 
oil but does not comment on this treatment of dolphins. Medicinal uses of dolphin fat and flesh 
include the following: Those suffering from edema drink dolphin oil with wine: Plin. HN 32.117. Plin. 
HN 32.129 recommends fumigations of dolphin fat for women suffering from suffocations due to the 
“wandering womb.’ This remedy is no doubt prescribed because of the ancient folk etymology that 
connects Sedgic “dolphin” with 5eA@vc "the womb.” Those affected by malaria are helped by eating 
dolphin liver: Plin. HN 32.113. Dolphin ashes cure leprosy and rashes: Plin. HN 32.83. Burnt dolphin 
teeth cure toothaches: Plin. HN 32.137. Archaeologists have found that pickled dolphin flesh was 
consumed in Athens during the Classical period and later: Pritchett and Pippin 1956: 202-3 n. 192 
(with literary sources); Papadopoulos and Paspalas 1999: 177 n. 82; Papadopoulos and Ruscillo 2002: 
200 n. 48. 

11. Arist. HA 631a; Ael. NA 12.6; Plin. HN 9.33. Plut. Soll. An. 985b: dolphins attend the cremation 
of one of their fellows. See also Anth. Pal. 7.214 (Archias), 215 (Anyte), 216 (Antipater). Cf. Il. 23.70- 
76. See Vermeule 1979: 2-8; Garland 1985: 101-3. 

12. These beliefs may stem from observed dolphin behavior: e.g., New Standard, July 26, 1996 
(Associated Press, Cairo, Egypt) "Dolphins save swimmer from shark"; CNN, March 12, 2008 
(Associated Press, Wellington, New Zealand), “Dolphin rescues stranded whales.” 

13. Parody in Aesop. 75 (Hausrath and Hunger): a shipwrecked monkey is caught lying by a 
dolphin and drowned. See also the story of Coeranus, Ath. 13.606d-e; Ael. NA 8.3; Plut. Soll. An. 
985a-c, who saves a dolphin from fishing nets and as a reward, is rescued from a shipwreck by 
dolphins. Later, when he dies, a pod of dolphins follows his funerary procession along the harbor. 

14. Stob. 1.49.44.321 (Hense-Wachsmuth). 

15. Main sources: Hdt. 1.24-25; Plut. Conv. 161b-f; Aulus Gellius 16.19, 12-13, 16; Tzetz. Chil. 
1.17.403. Full list of sources in Klement 1898; Bowra 1963; Giangrande 1974; Brussich 1976; Burkert 
1983 [1972]: 196-204; Vignolo-Munson 1986; Hooker 1989; Perutelli 2003. Arion floruit: 617 BC (Eus. 
Chron. Ol. 40); 628/5: Suda, s.v. Arion; 664/1: Solin. 7.6 (Mommsen). On the dates of Arion’s life span, 
see Schamp 1976: 104. The story of Arion is mentioned in a large number of ancient Greek and Roman 
texts, e.g., Cic. Tusc. 2.67; Ov. Fasti 2.79-118; Plin. HN 9.8; Fronto 237; Ap. Met. 6.29; Anth. Pal. 9.88 
(Phil. Thess.); Dio Chrys. Cor. 37; Opp. Hal. 5.448-52. A heavily damaged epigram of Thera (Kaibel 
Ep. ex lap. conl. 1086) was interpreted as the epitaph of Arion’s brother: KvxAe(óac K]ukAñoc 
ade[A—]e[tdt Apto]vu tov dSeAgic [odoe, pvnuéouvov tékecev. Kaibel notes that no one has been 
able to convincingly prove the relationship between this distich and the singer Arion. 

16. Arion is credited with the invention of dithyrambs: Hdt. 1.23; choral poetry: Pind. Ol. 13.18-19 
with schol; Hellanic. FGrH 4F86 = schol. Ar. Av. 1403; Arist. fr. 677 (Rose); schol. Pl. Resp. 394c = 
Procl. Chrest. 320231; Dikaiarchus fr. 75 W; Tzetz. schol. Lyc. 39. The Suda, s.v. Arion, credits him with 
inventing the tragic style and says that Arion was the first to establish a chorus, to sing a dithyramb, 
to provide a name for what the chorus sang, and to have satyrs speaking in verse. See Zimmermann 
2000: 16. 

17. In Hyg. Fab. 194 and Poet. astr. 17.3, Arion is attacked by his own slaves instead of the crew. 
Hyginus indicates that they were severely punished by Peranthus (sic), the king of Corinth. In Fab. 
194, the slaves are crucified near the dolphin's memorial on the beach where Arion landed at Cape 
Taenarum. This version of the story may be connected to the fact that Taenarum was a sanctuary for 
slaves. 

18. Also in schol. ad Clem. Al. Prot. 1.3.3.11. 


19. Hdt. 1.24; Anth. Pal. 16.276 (Bianor); Apollod. 3.25.7; Serv. to Verg. Ecl. 8.55; Ael. NA 12.45; 
Paus. 3.25.7; Solin. 7. 

20. Versnel 1980. 

21. Bianor, Anth. Pal. 9.308 indicates that Arion landed at the Isthmus. This may originate from a 
contamination with the myth of Melicertes. 

22. Pind. Pyth. 4.43 with schol.; Ar. Ran. 187; schol. Ar. Ach. 509; Men. fr. 842 (Kock); Mela 2.51; 
Hor. Carm. 1.34.10 with schol; Sen. Tranq. 402; Lucan BC 9.36; Stat. Theb. 1.96, 2.48; Apul. Met. 
6.18.20; Orph. Arg. 1369; Serv. ad Verg. G. 4.466; Tzetz. ad Lyc. Al. 90; Suda s.v. Tainaron; Solin. 7.8. 

23. Eur. Her. 23; Paus. 3.25.5; Palaeph. Incr. 39; Tzetz. Chil. 2.36.398. 

24. Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.102 with schol; Hyg. Fab. 79; Orph. Arg. 41; Verg. G. 4.467; Ov. Met. 10.13; 
Sen. HF 587; HO 1061. 

25. Mela 2.45; Strab. 8.363; Paus. 3.25.4. See Ogden 2001. 

26. Plut. Conv. 161b-162b. 

27. Arnott 1977; Thévenaz 2004. 

28. Aesch. PV 794—97. 

29. Pl. Phdr. 84e-85a. 

30. Plut. Conv. 161e. 

31. Gray 2001: 17. 

32. See also Flory 1978: 411. 

33. Plut. Conv. 162a: navtamaow aic0£o001 0c00 kvepvrjoer yeyovévau trv kopuðńv “he fully 
realized that his rescue was effected by divine guidance"; 162b: évtws obv &oikévou Oeig TOY TO 
rpäyua “and really the event seemed divinely directed.” 

34. Plut. Conv. 161f. 

35. See also Philostr. Imag. 1.19 (with a further parallel with the story of Melicertes). 

36. Cf. Lyons 2007. Lyons argues that Herodotus's rendition of the story of Arion contains a 
punning reference to the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus in the use of Arion's ethnic pnOvpvaioc “from 
Methymna" with Dionyus's epithet peOvpvaioc “the drunken one” However, the epithet Meðvuvaiog 
is relatively rare and does not appear in the Hymn itself: see Plut. Quaest. Conv. 648e; Ath. 7.64, 39; 
Call. Suppl. Hell. 276, 9 (Lloyd-Jones); Eust. ad Od. 1.134.13; schol. ad Hes. Op. 20; Hesych. s.v. 
Méthymnaios. 

37. Gray 2001: 14. She points out that the hymn of the pseudo-Arion credits Poseidon with the 
rescue: Ael. NA 12.45. See also Bowra 1963: 122-24. 

38. On the sanctuary at Taenarum, see Cummer 1978; Günther 1988; Mylonopoulos 2003. 

39. On the dedication, see Steures 1999. 

40. Klement 1898: 6. See also Rabinovitch 1947: 26 n. 40. 

41. Graf 1979: 22. 

42. E.g., IG VII 4240 (third century BC); Anth. Pal. 2.12, 7.52, 9.24, 9. 64. See also West 1984: 33-36 
and Argoud 1996. On IG VII 4240, see Jamot 1890: 546-51; Peek 1977: 173-75; Hurst 1996. 

43. These traditions are collected in the Contest of Homer and Hesiod (Certamen). See Beaulieu 
2004. Most scholars agree that the Certamen dates from the reign of Antoninus: see Vogt 1959: 196; 
West 1967: 433; Chamoux 1982: 14-15. However, it is also generally accepted that the Certamen 
echoes, at least in part, Alcidamas's Mouseion, which dates back to the fourth century BC. Alcidamas 
is directly cited in the Certamen, line 240 (Allen). Furthermore, the legend of this poetic contest was 
known in the fifth century. Thuc. 3.96 mentions the death of Hesiod in the temple of Nemean Zeus for 
wrongly interpreting an oracle. Ar. Peace 1280 and 1286-87 strongly recall the Certamen 205-12 
(Allen). Eratosthenes (ca. 275-194 BC) reportedly wrote an epic known as Anterinys or Hesiod, which 
recounted the death of the poet and the punishment of his murderers. See Richardson 1981: 1. 

44. Paus. 9.38.3-4; Certamen 224-36 (Allen); Plut. Soll. An. 969e, 984d; Conv. 162d-e; Poll. 5.42; 
Suda s.v. Hesiod 9-11; Thuc. 3.96. 1; Tzetz. Vita Hes. 34-40 (Merkelbach-West). 

45. See Koch-Piettre 2005. 

46. Festival of Ariadne: Certamen 224-36; festival of Poseidon: Plut. Conv. 162d-e. Buried in 
Naupactus: Paus. 9.38.3-4; in Locrian Oinoe: Certamen 224-36; in Oineon near Naupactus: Thuc. 
3.2.3. 

47. Buried in a secret location near the Nemeion: Plut. Conv. 162e. Some scholars suggest that 
Hesiod may first have been buried in Ascra, but there is no evidence for such a burial in our sources. 
See Scodel 1980: 303 n. 7. Likewise, various scholars, such as Friedel 1878-79: 235-78 and Nagy 1982: 
50—51, have assumed that there was a cult of Hesiod in Ascra. 

48. Poll. 5.42 and Plut. Soll. An. 969e, 984d. 


49. Cf. Plut. Soll. An. 969c-970b. 

50. The date of the transfer of Hesiod's relics to Orchomenus is unclear, and our sources give no 
indication as to the lapse of time between the two burials. Buck 1979: 98 believes that it took place in 
the seventh century, when the people of Ascra fled to Orchomenus because of a Thespian invasion. 
Wallace 1985: 167 believes that the transfer happened in the mid-fifth century and was intended to 
support Orchomenus's claim to the leadership of the Boeotian League. 

51. Ps.-Arist. Const. Orch. fr. 565 (Rose) = Tzetz. Vit. Hes. 42-44 (Merkelbach-West); Certamen 
247—53 (Allen); Anth. Pal. 7.54. 

52. About the crow, see Schiller 1934: 812-14. 

53. Tzetzes only indicates that Hesiod was buried in the middle of the marketplace. The tholos was 
apparently the focus of the founder cult of Minyas, and games in his honor took place there: Paus. 
9.38.3; POxy 26.2451A fr. 1 col. II, 27. Unfortunately, the archaeological excavation of the tholos 
proved disappointing, and only a few rather low-quality objects were recovered. See Schliemann 
1881: 122-63; Pelon 1976: 237; Antonaccio 1995: 127-30. However, Coldstream 1976: 11 sees "massive 
evidence for cult” in the material found in the tholos. 

54. See Schachter 1986: 143-44. 

55. Paus. 9.38.4. Tzetz. Vit. Hes. 45-48 (Merkelbach-West) = Ps.-Arist. Const. Orch. fr. 565 (Rose); 
Certamen 250-53 (Allen); Anth. Pal. 7.54 (attributes the epigram to Mnasalces, an elegiac poet from 
the third century BC). 

56. Tzetz. Vit. Hes. 49-51 (Merkelbach-West); Ps.-Arist. Const. Orch. fr. 565 (Rose) (without 
authorial attribution); Suda s.v. tó Hoióóetov yñpac. 

57. Scodel 1980: 302. We note the word yaipe "farewell" which was used in the Archaic period to 
address the heroic dead. See Sourvinou-Inwood 1996: 187-95. 

58. McKay 1959: 1-5. 

59. Scodel 1980. 

60. Suda « 732. 

61. Hes. fr. 276 (Merkelbach-West); Scodel 1980: 318. 

62. Cf. the ring of Polycrates (Hdt. 3.41-42), Arion's leap, and Theseus's leap in Bacchylides Ode 
17. 

63. In the latter case, the etiological legend concerning Hesiod’s burial in the tholos at 
Orchomenus would be a local tradition. 

64. E.g., Hymn. Hom. Merc. 550-63 (Allen); poetry is compared to honey in Theog. 84; Pind. Pyth. 
10.53; Simon. fr. 88 (Page); Plat. Ion 534a-b. 

65. E.g., Soph. El. 894 (milk libations on Agamemnon's tomb); Plut. De Genio 578E (milk librations 
on a tomb); Aesch. Persae 613 (honey libations for the dead and for Darius's daimón); Paus. 2.11.4 
(ueAixpatov poured for the Erinyes); Il 23.170-221 (Achilles places jars of honey and oil on 
Patroclus's tomb and then pours wine libations while calling to Patroclus's soul). See Graf 1980: 209- 
21 and Verbanck-Piérard 1998: 119-20. 

66. Henrichs 1983: 87-100 specifies that there is usually no way to tell exactly why some deities 
and heroes receive nephalia as opposed to wine libations. According to him, since the cult of heroes 
was an extension of the cult of the dead, it did not absolutely require the exclusion of wine because 
unmixed wine was offered to some of the dead and some chthonic deities. 

67. An inscription of Thespiae (IG VII 1785, ca. 230 BC) indicates that an association of synthytai 
offered sacrifices to the Muses on behalf of Hesiod. See Roesch 1982: 162-65; Allen 1924: 48. 
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CHAPTER 5 
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and contrary to the public interest, should be prevented and boldly confronted" (tr. Paton). See 
Deonna 1953: 93. 

9. On the significance of the dolphin in the story of Arion, see Chapter 4. 

10. Cf. the story of Hero and Leander: Musaeus Hero and Leander, Ov. Her. 18, 19; Tr. 3.10.41; Ars 
Am. 2.249; Verg. G. 3.358; Str. 131.22; Somville 2000. 

11. C£. Od. 10.50-52: when his comrades loose the winds from the skin in which they were 
imprisoned, Odysseus wonders if he should throw himself into the sea to die (meomv £k vnóg 
àoqóOítpurv evi tóvro). 

12. Nagy 1990: 223-24. 

13. Strab. 10.2.8-9; Ael. NA 11.8; L. Ampel. Mir. 8.4; Cic. ad Att. 16.6.1; Phot. s.v. Leukatés; Ov. 
Her. 15.179-80, 215-16. 

14. E.g., Aesch. PV 589 (oiotpodivijtovu kópng “the girl frenzied by the gadfly); Ov. Met. 1.725-27. 
On a krater in Munich, Antikensammlung 3296 (J810), ca. 330 BC, the personification of Oistros 
accompanies Medea on her chariot as she leaves Corinth after killing her children. See Elice 2004: 26. 
In the Odyssey 22.300 the suitors rush through the palace “as if goaded by a gadfly.” 

15. E.g., Eur. Bacch. 1229: eiSov Abtovony Ive 0' äpa ëT óqupl Spvpodc oiotporAñyas à0A(oc “I 
saw Autonoe and Ino still raving in the bushes, wretched.” 

16. Cf. Plut. Lat. Viv. 1130c-e, describes those who choose to lead an obscure life as casting 
themselves (éuB&AAwv) into oblivion. 

17. Immersion into salt or fresh water was often said to cure madness. Saltwater: Origen in Matth. 
13.6; Ar. Vesp. 118 with scholia; Iamb. Myst. III 10; Ov. Met. 15.325. See Gallini 1963: 74-75. In 
Sophocles’ Ajax 654—56, the hero bathes near the sea to purify himself from his imaginary crimes as 
well as to get rid of his madness. See Ginouvés 1962: 372. Madness cured in freshwater: Ov. Met. 
15.317-35 (a list of springs and lakes that cure or provoke madness); Paus. 8.19.2-3 (a drink from the 
spring Alyssos “Curer of Madness" in Arcadia could cure a man rendered mad or wounded by an 
enraged dog); schol. Od. 3.489; Ps.-Plut. De Fluv. 19.2 (a drink from the river Alpheios, or a plant 
growing in it, was said to cure rage, the "sacred disease; as well as other mental afflictions). The 
Proetids are cured from their madness by immersion into a spring: see Dowden 1989: 75-86. Vari ous 
historical figures, such as queen Artemisia, took the dive from the Leucadian cliff to cure love in 
imitation of Sappho and were killed or injured. See Nagy 1990: 229. On literary motifs that connect 
the sea with eroticism, see Murgatroyd 1995. 

18. In Phot. 190 p. 153a (Bekker). 

19. Pl. Phdr. 276b; Theophr. Caus. PI. 1.12.2; Men. Sam. 45; schol. Theocr. Id. 15.112-13, 133; Zenob. 
Ath. 2.90 p. 367 Miller = Zenonius 1.49; Eusth. p. 1701.45-50. See Burkert 1979: 99-122. According to 
Alciphr. Epist. 4.14.8, coral was used instead of the ephemeral plants in the “gardens of Adonis.” 

20. Apollod. 3.183-85 (perhaps quoting Panyassis). For figurative sources and bibliography, see 
Burkert 1979: 109. 

21. Cf. the death of Theseus when he is thrown down the Skironian Rocks (White Rocks): Paus. 
1.17.6; schol. Ar. Plut. 627. Nagy notes that Theseus casts the bandit Skiron off the Molurian rock 
(Paus. 1.33.8), which is precisely the rock from which Ino throws herself into the sea before becoming 
a goddess. A shrine of Zeus Aphesios "the releaser" was found at the summit of the Molurian rock. 
See Nagy 1990: 230—31, esp. nn. 27 and 28. 


22. See Deonna 1953: 91. 

23. See a similar metaphor in Pherecrates Miners fr. 113 = Athenaeus 268d-269c. A woman who 
has seen the marvelous banquets of Hades is told, Oip’ wo amoAgic p Evradôa Gtatpifouo” ët, 
Tapov koAupup&v oc Éyev' eig TOV T&ptapov “Woman, you'll kill me if you stay here any longer, 
when you can dive into the Underworld" (tr. Storey). Eur. Hel. 1016: 6 votc vv katðavóvtæv Ch pèv 
où, yvópnv 8 éxer àO&vaxov eic &O8&vaov oi0ép' &urecóv “the mind of the dead is not alive, yet it 
has eternal awareness as it falls into eternal ether? Cf. Plut. Lat. Viv. 1130c-e: dead men who have led 
a wicked life are thrown into a bottomless and yawning sea (katamovtiCwv eic &fvocov kai &yavéc 
néAayoc). 

24. Glosses of the word «apvevtrjp appear frequently in Homeric commentators and 
lexicographers, e.g., Apollon. Lex. Hom. 43.17; Hesych. s.v. àpvevtijpu Suda s.v. &pveutrp. 

25. E.g., Herodas Mimiambi 8.42 Cunningham (describing Dionysiac dances); Gr. Nazian. Carm. 
Mor. 904.12 (on acrobatics); Lyc. Al. 465 (Ajax “diving” on Hector's sword to commit suicide); Ath. 
7.68.11-13 and 7.119-21 (about a fish named the hippurus, which tumbles “&pvevtiv irrovpov”). 

26. See Nagy 1990 for an interpretation of the Leucadian Leap that takes the cosmic and celestial 
associations of diving into account. For a discussion of the daily cleansing of celestial bodies in the 
Ocean, see Chapter 1. 

27. British Museum, E466, ca. 430 BC. 

28. Cf. also the use of the verb 50, which can describe the setting of celestial bodies as well as a 
plunge into Hades: e.g., Il. 3.322, 6.19, 411, 7.131; Od. 12.383; Aesch. Ag. 1123. See Bader 1986. 

29. Mela 3.32: in pelagus “into the deep of the sea"; Pliny 4.89: in mare “into the sea.” 

30. Cf. Versnel 1980: 154: "The jumping from rocks into the sea or a chasm is a direct passage into 
the Underworld? 

31. Nagy 1990: 243—46. 

32. On the Hyperboreans, see Romm 1989; Brown 1992; Kyriazopoulos 1993. 

33. Plin. HN 4.89: mors non nisi satietate vitae “death does not come upon them unless they are 
satisfied with life"; Mela 3.32: vivendi satietas magis quam taedium “satisfied with life rather than 
weary.” 

34. Cic. De. Leg. 2.57 indicates that if a person dies at sea, their family incurs no pollution because 
no bones remain on earth. Furthermore, the Hyperboreans are known to live in a state of permanent 
purity: Pind. Pyth. 10.41-44 calls them iep& yevei “holy people.” 

35. Cf. Bonnechere 2003: 139-82 describes the terror of the pilgrims at the oracle of Trophonius 
when they perform a katabasis "infernal descent" into the cave of the dead hero. Many aspects of the 
consultation of Trophonius recall a descent into Hades. 

36. Parth. Amat. 26. Cf. Euph. fr. 415, 13 (Lloyd-Jones-Parsons, Supplementum Hellenisticum, 
1983). 

37. Paus. 7.23.3. 

38. Paus. 2.30.3, 3.14.2, 8.2.4, 9.40.3. Hesych. s.v. Aphaia (identifies Artemis, Dictynna, and Aphaia); 
Ant. Lib. 40; Diod. Sic. 5.76.3-4. 

39. Sourvinou-Inwood 1987; Dowden 1989: 70-96. See also Hoffmann 1992. 

40. Sourvinou-Inwood 1987: 138. See also Ball 1989. 

41. Dowden 1989: 177. 

42. Cf. the story of Halia, who throws herself into the sea after being raped by her own sons: 
Diod. Sic. 5.55.4-7. Other similar stories in Ps.-Plut. De Fluv. 5, 9, 18, where maddened protagonists 
throw themselves into rivers rather than the sea. 

43. This may explain Pausanias's comment according to which the only women who immerse 
themselves under the sea are those who are still pure virgins (katadvovtat 62 &c OtAaooav yévouc 
to OrjAeoc ai kaOapóg ETL a pO&vor: Paus. 10.19.2). This belief seems to stem from the accumulation 
of love stories featuring the motif of the chase at the time, rather than from the actual practice of 
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CHAPTER 6 
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2. E.g., Kossatz and Kossatz-Deissman 1992. 

3. Descoeudres 2000. 

4. E.g., Hymn. Hom. Ap.; Attic hydria, fifth century BC, Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, Vatican 16568 
(Apollo in flying tripod with dolphins: see Chapter 4 and Fig. 15). 

5. E.g., Il. 13.17-38; black-figure attic lekythos, 525-475 BC, Munich, Antikensammlungen Inv. 
J361, CVA 390492 (Poseidon rides a winged horse just above the surface of the sea). See Petrisor 
(Cursaru) 2009: 333-74. 

6. E.g, birth of Aphrodite from the sea, Hes. Theog. 190-202; “Ludovisi throne Rome, Museo 
Nazionale (Palazzo Alltemps) inv. 85702. 

7. Call. Aitia fr. 43,177; Plut. De E 389a. The myth's origin and date are controversial. See Henrichs 
1993: 26. According to Diod. Sic. 5.75.4, Persephone was Dionysus's mother, which emphasizes his 
connection with death. 

8. Henrichs 1993: 18. 

9. Paus. 3.24.3. 

10. See also Nonnus Dion. 20.143-21.169. 

11. Xenophanes in Arist. Rh. 1440b5. 

12. Hdt. 1.24-25; Plut. Conv. 161b-f. See Chapter 4. 
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Theophr. FGrH 115F204. See Beatrice 2001: 279. 
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of having him sold into slavery. Silenus and the satyrs go to his rescue but are blown off course and 
captured by Polyphemus, who makes them his servants. 

15. Cf. Ovid Met. 3.670: sive hoc insania fecit sive timor "either madness or fear caused this"; Serv. 
ad Verg. Aen. 1.67: terrore se illi in fluctus dedere praecipites *out of terror they flung themselves 
headlong into the sea? 

16. See Ehrhardt 1993. Other representations of the confrontation collated in Descoeudres 2002: n. 
40 include a fragment of a Tarentine funerary relief, fourth century BC, National Museum, 
photograph in Kossatz and Kossatz-Deissman 1992: 472 plate 108, 2; another fragment of a fourth- 
century BC Tarentine funerary relief (private collection), photograph in Kossatz and Kossatz- 
Deissman 1992: 472, plate 108, 3; lid of a third-century AD Roman sarcophagus, Musée de 
Philippeville, LIMC 558, no. 238; mosaic, Tunis, Musée du Bardo, inv. 2884; third-century AD 
amphoriskos from Tunisia, photograph in Heimberg 1976: 256-65 figs. 3-6. See DeCou 1893; James 
1975; Herter 1980; Stupperich 1984; Spivey and Rasmussen 1986; Kossatz and Kossatz-Deissman 1992; 
Descoeudres 2000; Csapo 2003. 

17. Ehrhardt 1993: fig. 2. 

18. In Seneca, Nereus is said to produce the illusion, a detail that is unique in the traditions 
concerning the Tyrrhenian pirates. See James 1975: 26. 

19. Nonnus tells the story in different ways in different passages of the Dionysiaca: 31.89—91, 
44.240—49, 47.507—8, 47.629—32. See James 1975: 28-29. 

20. E.g., the story of Cyparisssus in Ov. Met. 10.106-42. See Connors 1992. 

21. Motte 1973; see also Calame 1998; Bonnechere 2007. 

22. Bonnechere 2007: 20. 

23. Cole 2003: 198. 

24. On the importance of the spring, see Bonnechere 2007: 19. 

25. Aug. C. Jul. 4.16.83 (P. Lat. 44.782); Lact. Div. Inst. 3.18.18 p. 240 (Brandt); Jambl. Protrep. fr.10b 
(Ross). Augustine refers back to Cicero's Hortensius, who cited Aristotle as an authority for the 
practices of the Tyrrhenian pirates. In the passages cited, the philosophers use the image of the 
pirates’ method of torture to describe the condition of the soul as it is bound to the body. See 
Brunschwig 1963; Beatrice 2001. 

26. The CVA lists over fifty such kylikes and seventeen skyphoi, for instance, Athenian black- 
figure kylix from Vulci, 525-475 BC, CVA 768. The exterior of the cup shows Dionysus and a satyr 
between satyrs riding mules. Branches of ivy decorate the background, and a dolphin is depicted 
under each handle. Athenian black-figure skyphos, 525-475 BC, CVA 7059, Basel, Antikenmuseum 
und Sammlung Ludwig: Z326. The exterior of the vase shows a youth playing the pipes between 
dancing women. Dolphins decorate the area under each handle. 

27. Descoeudres 2000, esp. 332. On a Corinthian kylix in the Louvre, a reveler gives a rhyton to a 


dolphin: Paris, Louvre, MNC 674. On an Attic kylix also preserved in the Louvre, satyrs and dolphins 
are reveling together: Beazley, ARV» 635, no 34. Finally, on an Attic-style black-figure krater in the 
Louvre, a symposium is depicted surrounded with dolphins and marine birds, CVA France, 19, Louvre 
12, plate 160, 580-570 BC. See Deonna 1922; Brommer 1942a; Zeuner 1963; Ridgway 1970; Isler 1977; 
Davies 1978; Piettre 1996; Csapo 2003; Pisano 2008. 

28. Cup of Exekias (Fig. 17). See Descoeudres 2000: 334; Rothwell 2007: 63-65. The scene could also 
conceivably represent Dionysus's arrival in a boat, which was celebrated in the festivals of many 
Greek cities. On these festivals, see Burkert 1983 [1972]: 200-201; Bonnechere 1994: 202 and notes. In 
the Hellenistic period and later, dolphins are common as part of the marine thiasos of Dionysus. See 
Lattimore 1976. 

29. Isler 1985; Ambrosini 1999-2000; Ambrosini 2001. 

30. Sifakis 1967; Rothwell 2007. 

31. Further examples include the following: an Etruscan black-figure kalpis, ca. 500 BC, formerly 
in the Toledo Museum of Art (82.154), shows six men in the process of transforming into dolphins; a 
Pontic amphora from Cerverteri (end of the fifth century BC, CVA Musei Capitolini, 2, 1965, plate 33) 
attributed to the Paris painter represents three men with dolphin tails and human bodies and legs 
pursuing four women. The skyphos of Boston (Museum of Fine Arts, 20, 18) represents six warriors 
mounted on dolphins riding toward a piper. On the other side, six smaller warriors are riding on 
ostriches also toward a piper and another smaller masked figure. A frieze of ivy decorates the upper 
lip of the cup. A cup in the Louvre (Paris, CA 1924) shows seven armed dolphin riders and a piper 
with big ivy leaves among them. A lekythos in the Kerameikos Museum in Athens (Kerameikos 
Museum, Brommer 1942a: fig. 5) has a warrior riding a dolphin on the one side, while a piper and a 
frieze of ivy decorate the other side. The psykter of Oltos (Fig. 20, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1989.281.69) shows six hoplites riding dolphins. In front of each rider’s mouth runs the retrograde 
inscription EIITAEA®INO%. A small terracotta statuette from Tanagra dating back to the end of the 
sixth century BC (Brommer 1942a: fig. 9) represents a warrior on a dolphin. On all these artifacts, and 
on their connection with dramatic performances, see Rothwell 2007: 36-80. A similar association 
between dolphins and the symposium appears on Etruscan mirrors. See Descoeudres 2000: 329, 332 
and n. 33 for full bibliography; see also Spivey and Rasmussen 1986. 

32. Descoeudres 2000: 332. 

33. Isler 1977. Ionic dinos of Ticino, private collection, 530-510 BC; attic dinos from Etruria, 
Vienna, Kunshistorisches Museum, AS IV 3620, ca. 500 BC. 

34. Psykter of Oltos, Attic, ca. 520-510 BC (Fig. 20, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1989.281.69). 

35. Similar representation of the large eyes that often decorate drinking cups. E.g., Athenian 
black-figure cup from Italy (Civita Castellana), 525-475 BC, CVA 13057, Rome, Mus. Naz. Etrusco di 
Villa Giulia: 3561. Large eyes depicted as concentric circles on the exterior of the vase and a dolphin 
under each handle. Other similar vases include an Athenian black-figure cup from Capua, 525-475 
BC, CVA 306935, Capua, Museo Campano: 193. The exterior of the cup shows Dionysus seated on a 
stool with satyrs in between large eyes whose iris is made up of concentric circles. A dolphin is seen 
under each handle. 

36. Triskele and other such whirling devices on shields are generally interpreted as apotropaic: see 
Chase 1902. The shield devices may well play a similar role here, comparable to the large eyes often 
found on drinking vessels. However, the whirling effect is polysemic, as its relationship with 
drunkenness, bacchic choruses, and the symposium cannot be ignored. See Csapo 2003. 

37. Isler 1977: 32. The exact use of the psykter remains controversial, whether the psykter 
contained snow or ice water and the krater wine, or vice versa. However, considering the common 
imagery of boats floating and dolphins diving, I follow Davies 1978: 78 and n. 42 in his suggestion 
that the psykter contained water and the krater wine. 

38. E.g., Eur. Hel. 1454-56: kadAryopwv deAgivwv. See Lonsdale 1993: 96-97; Csapo 2003. 

39. ó O8 TOV HEV LOTOV kai tàs konas ÉTOINOEV OpELG, TO è oxóqoc ÉTANGE kioc00 kai Poñs 
AbAGV- éppaveic yevópevor KATH THs Oo á&rtrjs Épuyov kai éyévovto Sed~ives “He turned the mast 
and the oars into snakes and filled the ship with ivy and the sound of flutes; they went mad and fled 
toward the sea and became dolphins? 

40. On the trance-inducing effects of the aulos, see Bonnechere 2003: 150-51. The dolphin 
famously enjoyed dancing to the music of the pipes—the dolphin's breathing hole was even called 
aulos in Greek. See Davies 1978: 75. 

41. For the association between Dionysus and mania, see, e.g., Il. 6.132: pouvopévoto Avovócoto 
“of the raving Dionysus.” On mania, see Connor 1988. 


42. See also Ov. Met. 3.582-691. At line 385, the pirates are said to dance: chori ludunt speciem, 
"they played in the manner of choral dancers.” In Luc. De Salt. 22, dancing is said to be the instrument 
of Dionysus's victories over the Tyrrhenians, the Indians, and the Lydians. See also Anth. Pal. 9.82 
(Antipater of Thessalonica). 

43. Turner 2003 emphasizes the association of Dionysiac dancing with death and discusses 
examples of Dionysiac dancing in the afterlife. See also Lonsdale 1993. 

44. In Nonnus Dion. 47.507-8, the Tyrrhenians' ship is petrified in a scene that seems to recall the 
petrifaction of the Phaeacians' ship. Cf. Philostr. Imag. 1.19, where Dionysus's ship is said to “look 
like a stone” (xécp« prot Ote(kot tou). See James 1975: 28. 

45. Oppian Hal. 1.646-85 notes that dolphins have a human intellect and ethos because they used 
to be men before their metamorphosis at the hands of Dionysus. The scholia on the passage record an 
alternative tradition, according to which the pirates were wine merchants who mixed water with 
their wine and were transformed into “fish” (ix9úas) by Dionysus. 

46. Cf. similar outcome in cases of sparagmos: Orpheus, who lives in close communication with 
the divine, suffers sparagmos and his remains are thrown into the sea, but his detached head survives 
and continues to offer prophecies: Verg. G. 4.520; Ov. Met. 11.50; Paus. 9.30.5; Stob. 4.20.47; Ps.- 
Eratosth. Cat. 24; Philostr. VA 4.14. In contrast, Pentheus, who refuses to participate in the frenzied 
worship of Dionysus, suffers sparagmos and dies an irredeemable death in Euripides' Bacchae. 

47. Henrichs 1993: 17. 

48. See Piettre 2005: 86 n. 75. 

49. Slater 1976; Davies 1978. 

50. Paris, Louvre, G92. Further examples in Davies 1978. 

51. See Davies 1978: 80. 

52. Davies 1978: 81. 

53. Attic skyphos, ca. 500 BC, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Taranto, 7029. 

54. Similar compositions on a series of lekythoi have been interpreted by Ferrari and Ridgway 
1981 as a representation of Heracles’ descent to Hades to capture Cerberus. However, see LIMC s.v. 
Herakles, no. 2623 for a divergent opinion. 

55. Jaccottet 1990. 

56. See Jannot 2005: 60-61; Krauskopf 2006. 

57. For instance, the cup of Exekias (Fig. 17, Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen, inv. 2044) is 
from Vulci, as is as the Toledo kalpis (Fig. 21, formerly in the Toledo Museum of Art 82.154). A Pontic 
amphora from Cerverteri (end of the fifth century BC, CVA Musei Capitolini, 2, 1965, plate 33) 
attributed to the Paris painter represents three men with dolphin tails and human bodies and legs 
pursuing four women. The Attic kylix of the Villa Giulia (Fig. 22, 570-560 BC, Rome, Villa Giulia, 
64608) showing a dolphin playing the pipes seems to have come to Etruria through trade. On the 
popularity of the dolphin as a religious symbol in the region of the Campi Flegrei, see Pisano 2008. 
On the similarities between the Greek and Etruscan view of Dionysus, see Bonfante 1993. 

58. Steingráber 1986: no. 77. 

59. Steingráber 1986: no. 50. 

60. On waterbirds as symbols of the soul's departure to the afterlife in funerary contexts, see 
Turcan 1959; Vermeule 1979: 7-11. 

61. Descoeudres 2000. 

62. See D'Agostino 1983. 

63. Moretti 1966; Descoeudres 2000: 327; Steingráber 2006: 191 (with bibliography). Holloway 2003: 
376, 384 notes that the symposium was not a funerary theme in Greece, but was per sis tent in 
Etruscan funerary painting. 

64. Cf. similar imagery in the Tomba del Letto Funebre (Tarquinia, ca. 460 BC, Steingráber 1986: 
no. 82) and in the Tomba 5898 (Tomba con Coroncine) (Tarquinia, ca. 510 BC, Steingráber 1986: no. 
167). 

65. See D'Agostino 1983: 44; Ampolo 1993. On diving as a gesture representing death, see Deonna 
1953; Cerchiai 1987; Warland 1998; Holloway 2003. 

66. Steingráber 1986: no. 30. 

67. Steingraber 1986: no. 2. 

68. Steingráber 1986: no. 36. 

69. Buranelli 1987. 

70. Steingráber 1986: no. 48. 

71. Steingráber 1986: no. 118. 


CONCLUSION 


. E.g., Gallini 1963: 62. See also Starr 1950 and Raubitschek 1950, commenting on Lesky 1947. 
. Cumont 1942: 143-76. 
. Seals: Od. 4.333-570; whales: see Papadopoulos and Ruscillo 2002; octopods: Plut. Conv. 163a-d. 
. Bacch. 17.102. 
. See Shepard 1940; Lattimore 1976; Aston 2011. 
. Cumont 1942; Sichtermann 1970; Wrede 1973. 
. Piettre 2002. 
. Descoeudres 2000. 
. Bonnechere 2003: 299-304; Burgess 2004. 
10. Versnel 1980: 151. 
11. Duchéne 1992. 
12. E.g., schol. Aesch. 3.130: kareA0óvrov TOV pvotóv Emi TV 0&Aacoav eri TO kaOapOrvat 
"the initiates descending into the sea for the purpose of purification.” 
13. See Ginouvès 1962: 416-28. 
14. Papachatzis 1976; Cummer 1978; Günther 1988; Walter-Karydi 1991; Schumacher 1993; Sinn 
2000; Mylonopoulos 2003. 
15. Hubbell 1928; Teffeteller 2001. 
16. Hdt. 1.24. Steures 1999; Gray 2001. 
17. Hes. Theog. 278-88. 
18. See Kokkinou 2014: 62. 
19. Vilatte 1988; Wright 1996. 
20. Vian 1944. 
21. Kokkinou 2014: 59-63. 
22. Eur. Med. 3; Apollod. 1.110; Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.526. 
23. Brülé 1996. 
24. Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.131029. 
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Hesperides See also Garden of the Hesperides; Island of the Hesperides 

Hesychius 

Himilco 

Homer. See also Iliad; Odysseus 

Horace 

hydria 

Hyginus; Astronomica; Fabulae 

Hyperboreans; death; Delos and; Perseus's voyage to; Thessalians and 


Iliad (Homer) 

illusions. See under Dionysus 

Imagines (Philostratus) 

immersion 

Ino-Leucothea; cult of; death, renewal, and; Dionysus and; leap into sea; madness of; Medea and; 
Melicertes and; metamorphosis into shearwater goddess; Odysseus and; Odysseus saved by; Zeus 
and 

insanity. See madness 

Island of the Blessed 

Island of the Hesperides 

Island(s) of Saint Brendan 

Isthmia 

Isthmus of Corinth 


Jason; in Pythian 4 


katabasis 

Kéto 

kouros/kouroi 
kourotrophic divinity 


krater 
Kyrnos 


larnax See also chests 

leaping into the sea. See diving 

Lemnos 

Lesbos 

Lesky, Albin 

Leto 

Leucadia (Menander) 

Leucadian Leap 

Leucadian Rock 

Leucas 

Leucothea. See Ino-Leucothea 

Libya 

lions 

love; birds and; and diving into the sea; between dolphins and humans; falling in; as form of madness; 
Leucadian leap and; sea as impassable obstacle to 

love chases 

Lycophron 


madness; Dionysus and; immersion into water as curing; love as form of; pirates and; as punishment; 
and the sea. See also under diving 

Marathonian Bull 

marriage; Danae and; denied; failed; Hermaphroditus and; leap into the sea before; love chases and; 
myth of Europa and; Phronime and; sea and; sea crossings and; sex, sexuality, and; successful; 
Theseus and. See also Nymphs; weddings 

marriage gifts 

meadows 

Medea; Apollonius of Rhodes and; Arete on; Danae and; Dionysus/Zagreus, Ino and; Jason and; 
marriage and 

Medea (Euripides) 

Medusa 

Melampous 

Melicertes; Ino and 

Menander 

Menelaus 

Menippus of Gadara 

metamorphosis; into aquatic birds; into a dolphin; of Glaucus; of gods; from mortal man to immortal 
god. See also under diving; Ino-Leucothea 

Metope 

Midacritus 

Minos 

Mirabilium Auscultationes 

mist; darkness and; death and; Hades and 

Mithrobarzanes the Chaldaean 

Molpadia 

Moschus; Europa 

Myrsilus of Lesbos 

Mysia 

mystai 

mysteries; of Dionysus 

mystery cults. See also Eleusinian Mysteries 


Navigatio Sancti Brendani Abbatis (Brendan) 
Nereids 

Nereus 

Night 

nocturnal sacrifice. See also sacrifice 


Nonnus 
nuptial baths 
Nymphaia 
Nymphs 


Ocean (imaginary continuation of the sea); Black Sea and; as boundary/transition point between 
different worlds/realities; children of; crossing; darkness in (see also darkness; Night); death and; 
description and overview of; dolphins and; eastern; flying over; forbidden nature of; guardians of 
the approach to; Hades and; Heracles and; Herodotus and; Hyperboreans and; as inaccessible to all 
living mortals; as meeting point of the elements; Odysseus and; Perseus and; Pindar and; Plutarch 
and; round shape of; sailing over; and the sky; special knowledge beyond; stars and; symbolism of; 
terminology of; Underworld and; western. See also fresh water; gods of the sea; nuptial baths; salt 
water 

Oceanus 

octopus/octopods 

Odysseus: Hades and; and the Ocean; Poseidon and; saved by Leucothea 

Odyssey (Homer). See also Odysseus 

Oedipus (Seneca) 

Old Man of the Sea; overview and nature of. See also specific individuals 

Olympus; Ocean as gateway to 

optical illusions. See under Dionysus 

oracular powers. See also prophecy 

Orchomenus 

Ovid 


Palaemon 

paradisiacal islands 

Parthenos 

Pausanias 

Pelias 

Penelope 

Persephone 

Perseus: Acrisius and; Danae and; Hermes and; and the Ocean; in Pythian 

Pherecydes 

Phorcys 

Phrixus 

Phronime 

Pillars of Heracles 

Pindar; Nemean; and the Ocean; Pythian; Pythian; Pythian. See also Pythian; Pythian 

pirates: becoming dolphins; and diving; madness and; wine and (see also symposia: Tyrrhenian 
pirates and). See also Tyrrhenian pirates 

Plato; Phaedo; Phaedrus; Republic 

Pliny the Elder 

Plutarch: on Arion; Banquet of the Seven Sages; on death; Dionysus and; dolphins and; on Enalus; On 
the Face in the Orb of the Moon; on Hesiod; Plato and; Theseus 

Polydectes; Danae and; Perseus and 

Polyphemus 

Pontus 

Poseidon; Aegeus and; Amphitrite and; Apollo and; Arion and; Bacchylides and; diving and; dolphins 
and; Enalus and; Hades and; Hesiod and; Minos and; Odysseus and; Proteus and; Theseus and 

pregnancy; rape resulting in (see also under Danae). See also fertility 

Prometheus 

prophecy 

Proteus 

psychopomps 

psykter of Oltos 

purification; fresh water used for 

purification rites and rituals 

Pytheas of Massalia: On the Ocean 


Pythian 4 (Pindar), Jason in. See also Jason 
Pythian 10 (Pindar), Perseus in. See also Perseus 


quail 


rape; accusations of; of Antiope by Zeus; attempted; of Auge by Heracles; of Danae by Zeus; of 
(step)mother by sons; resulting in pregnancy; of Rhoeo by Apollo. See also Eriboia 
Rhoeo 


sacrifice: animal; human; nocturnal 

Saint Brendan's Island 

salt water: vs. fresh water; as purifying (see also purification); as sterile; terminology for; transitions 
and 

Samothracian Mysteries 

Sappho 

satyrs 

sea: characteristics of; as roadway. See also specific topics 

seabirds. See also bird(s) 

seawater. See salt water 

Semele 

Seriphians 

Seriphos; Danae's landing on 

sexuality; birds, women, and; Danae and; diving and; marriage and; Theseus and; wine and; 
worshipping Dionysus and. See also Nymphs 

shapeshifting 

shearwater. See Ino-Leucothea 

Silenus 

Simonides 

Sisyphus 

sky; dolphins; meeting point of earth, sea, and; and the sea 

Socrates 

Sophocles; Antigone; Oedipus at Colonus 

soul. See also specific topics 

Staphylus 

Strait of Gibraltar. See also Pillars of Heracles 

Stymphalian Birds 

Styx 

sun 

sunset 

swans 

symposia (drinking parties); as bridge between daily and divine life; dolphins and; eternal; Helios and; 
Tyrrhenian pirates and 

symposium-ship metaphor 

synchronic approach 


Taras and Phalanthus 

Tarentum 

Tegea 

Telephus 

Telephus (Euripides) 

Teuthras 

thalamos (bridal chamber) 

Theseus: coming-of-age of; diving; dolphins and; Poseidon and 
Theseus (Plutarch) 

Thessalians 

Thessaly 

Thetis 

Thoas 

throwing and being thrown. See also diving 


Tiresias 

Titan Oceanus 

Tomb of Hunting and Fishing 

Tomb of the Diver 

Tomb of the Lionesses 

Tomb of the Typhon 

tombs 

transitions: seawater and. See also under bird(s); Dionysus; dolphins; elements; Ocean 
Trojan War 

Trophonius 

Tyrrhenian pirates: Dionysus and; life and death of 


Underworld: descent to (see also katabasis); sea voyages to. See also Hades 


water. See elements; fresh water; mist; salt water; specific bodies of water 

waterbirds. See also seabirds 

wedding gifts 

weddings. See also marriage 

White Island 

White Rock (Leukas Petré) 

wine; Dionysus and; mixing water with; pirates and; the sea and (see also “wine-dark” sea); sexuality 
and; turning things into. See also drunkenness; symposia 

“wine-dark” sea 


Zeus; Acrisius and; Danae raped/impregnated by; Minos and; Semele and 
Zeus Herkeios (Zeus of the Court) 
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